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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY 
Bangalore, July 3Jst^ 191S 
Dewak Bahadur, RAjAkARyA Prasaktha 
J. S. CHAKKAVARTHt, ESg.. M.A., l'.R-A.S. 

/« tUc Chair. 

Mr. A. V, KamanMhmi, ik.\., Goncin] Secrclarv, ru-arf ihi* K{*|K>ri. 

THE RJ^PORT 

The session has been one of steady |)ropa*ss in usyp\* direction. 

Mkmhershu*.—T he nimilx^r of our in embers has incren:^ Kyond our 
most sanguine cxjjcctalions consideriiii' the luvscnl cin nmfitaiiccs, W’c hn<l 
feared that with so many other interests to engnJSsS the public mind, a modest 
Society like ours might, to a certain e\tcn!, fall to attract further attention. 
Yet 115 new members have sought election during (he \ear, and mm vu has'e 
on our rolls 200 resident and 22*1 moffusil memljcrs. We doubt very much 
whether this is not a record for an\* sociotv of this kind in India. 

FlNANCKS.—Tile suteinent of accounts gitvs a comprehensive idea of 
our financial position. One ]dea.sani feature is that the largo initstaiidings at 
the commencement of the sessifni have j>ceu rec<AerLd. The amount due 
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f<ir suhscrptioiis conic down from Us. 441 to Rs. 172*12*0, out of which 
Ks. Has since been ruco\’crcd, leaving a balance of Rs. 156*12*0—a state of 
affairs which in these times is very encouraging. We had reason to believe 
that the large outstandings in previous years ^ve^e due mostly to forgetfulness 
on the part of our members. To make it more convenient for them, we have 
during the year under review acted in accordance with (5) of rule 7, with the 
result that subscriptions have been paid regularly, and arrears cleared up to a 
great ejctont. This enables us to start the’new session with a small balance 
on the right side. We only hope that this happy state of things will continue, 
and that all our members will remember that with our rate of subscription 
very low, and the cost of paper and publishing expenses rising, it is a matter 
of vital importance to the Society that the subscriptions should never be 
aIlo^^‘ed to fall in arrears. 

Meetings. —On our side we have been careful to keep up the Society's 
activities at the usual level. Your committee have met every month, and we 
have had nine lectures as per rule 8 (a). We have been ver>' fortunate with 
our lecturers, and we are happy to avail ourselves of this opportunity to tender 
our heartiest thanks to all the gentlemen, who have so readily come forward 
to place at our disposal the results of their researches in the subjects which 
fall within the scope of our Society. 

JouKN.\L.—Our Quarterlj' continues to attract attention all over India, 
and the large number of subscribers outside this Province bears witness to the 
fact that its interest is not confined only to Mysore. Out* articles have cover¬ 
ed a w’idc range of subjects, and we can assure our members that we sha 
alw'ays endeavour to keep our Journal in the foremost rank of similar publica 
tions. Though W'e ha>*e been advised by many to increase the price of the 
Journal, we feel reluctant to adopt that step, and we have resolved not to make 
any change for the present. 

LiDRARY.—Though modest as j*et, our Library is increasing at a pace 
which promises well for the future. During the year we have received a large 
number of Government publications; many books have been presented to us, 
and thanks to Mr. H. V-Cobb, c.s.I., C.l.E. (Rs. 150), Sirdar M. Kantaraj 
Urs, c.S.i. (Rs. 100), Messrs. K. V. Ramaswamy Iyengar (Rs, 105), V. R. 
Thyagaraja Aijar, m.a. (Ks. 30), and a sympathiser (Rs. 50) who wishes to 
remain anonymous, we have now Rs, 435 with which we propose to purchase 
new books as opportijnitv arises. 

AVe still hope that ihu Mysore Government will favoucably consider our 
request, that all the books bearing on our subjects and at present scattered in 
several libraries, may be entrusled to our keeping, so that scholars may find 
housed togeiher all the works which may help them in their researches. 


We shall then be in a position also to prepare and issue a useful catalo^^uc:. 
Some of our members, forgetting the old adage that ‘Home was nnt 
built in a day’, seem to be rather impatient. Wo appreciate their leeling per¬ 
fectly well, and we know that as long as our books have not been catalogued, 
the usefulness of our Libraiy- is impaired to a certain degree. \Vc can on)\ 
promise to do our best to see that this large and difficult work is commenced 
at an early date. 

OUft Hall.—T he Mj^sore Durbar ha^ ebecn vcr\* generous In their grant 
towards the maintenance of the Daly Memorial Hall and surrenmding grounds. 
This grant has enabled us to furnish the hall, to cmKellish the grounds, find 
to make the Mythic Society’s habitation an ornament to the local its. Wq 
have been enabled also to entertain a full*lime curator, who resides on the 
premises and devotes all his time to the work t>f the Society. Wo have bivn 
happy to lend our Hall sev'Cral times during the year to the i'on*sl and Agri¬ 
cultural Departments and to the Philosophical .Association, and- in future, it 
will al\va 3 's be a pleasure to the Trustees of the Daly Muinorinl Hall to see the 
usefulness of the Society’s habitation enhanced, by its licing placed at the 
disposal of Government departments and liicrfirj* associations for public 
meetings. 

Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., and, with the gT.icious iiermisMon of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, the Curator of the Curson Pork. Mjsore, 
have presented us the two stone bulls and two stone elephants respectively, 
which adom the entrance of ooi Hall. 

In conclusion, the Committee beg to offer once more the most heartfelt 
thanks to all those who have aswsted them during the year under review to 
make the Mythic Society what it is nn the eighth anniversary of its foundation, 
and thej* appeal to nil its members to help in increasing its useful ness. lf>ih by 
securing more members and by taking a more liwly \^n in its artiMtius. 

Father Tabard moved the adoption of the Kqwut as follows:— 
FATHER TAlUkiyS SPKhXH 

Mr. Chairman, L.apiks an bGltNl i.kMKN.- W-nr after yvarl slaml In 
this place to proi>ose the adoption of thv Uejxjrt. Hut Ufnrc ckiiug so I am 
espectod to make a few remarks regarding the Socii-t) in gvneral. 

This year, with your permission, it is my lnt<.*inir»u to sketch out ilic- 
hi.story of the Mythic Society. Now that it has ixisscd its ninth birthday, 
everyone cm sec that it Iws come to stay. nnd it is tunc to jdiico on r<Tord 
the principal incidents of its existence. 

The idea of the Socictv originated with Mr. F. J. Kichnnis, M.v, 
the then Collector Of the C. and M. Station. ;iud th<,agh. I know, lie wnuM 
be the first to disclaim iholiomuir, yel if a Aun\r iu<bvi.Ui«l can k« call, cl 



“ The founder of the ^fylhic Society,” it fs he. But on several occasions 
he has expressed the wish to share that honour with the gentlemen, Indian 
and European, w ho attended, what I may call the Foundation Meeting, at 
his house, on the 9tb May 1009- Their names appear as “ Original Members’* 
on our list of members. Thej' are the founders of the Mythic Society. 

The idea w hich presided at the foundation of the Society w'as, that India 
is not kno^vn as she ought to be, and that there are many fields in her history, 
antiquities, etc., still unex])lored. 

With obvious alterations, each one of us might have made ours, the 
words of the founder of the Ro>'al Asiatic Society of Bengal, “ When I con* 
sidered with pain that in the fluctuating, imperfect and limited condition of 
life, such enquiries and impiwements could only be made by the united 
efforts of many, who are not easily brought, without some pressing induce¬ 
ment or strong impulse, to converge in a common point, I consoled myself 
with a hope that if in any country or community such an union could be 
effected, it was among the gentlemen in Bengal, with some of whom I already 
had, and with most was desirous of having, the pleasure of being intimately 
acquainted." •* 

These grave words of the pioneer organiser of Asiatic researches, so far 
hack as one hundred and fifty y’ears ago, express forcibly the hopes and fears that 
reigned in our breasts when we few met for the first time, nine 5 *ears ago, and 
decided to launch this infant organization on the waters of the intellectual w orld. 
While afraid of the sloth natural to human nature which slow lj' creeps on, and 
extinguishes all energy* in human efforts, there wxre elements of hope founded 
on the fact that the Society was started in Mysore in the midst of scholars, 
one of whom had decided to devote his life to researches connected with 
southern India, another an Englishman and a friend of Mysore, had laid with 
jiaticnt labour the foundations of an enlarged history' o*f Mysore, while a 
third, a reputed Indian Sanskrit scholar, had given us the best translation of 
Sbankara’s Bbanavtif Gita, and a fourth, a talented son of the soil, had 
already won for himself laurels as the discoverer and translator of the AHhO' 
saftfra, while a fifth occupied the foremost rank as an ideal archaeologist and 
antiquarian. Need I sa>' that I refer here to Rac Sahib S. Krishnaswamy 
Iyengar, Messrs. Rice, Sliama Sastri, and Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar ! 

Thus, while the fears of Sir William Jones were more than counter* 
Ixilanced by the hopes that Society was lieing started in Bengal, the same 
fears we were subject to, were with equal cffectivenes.s thrown into the shade 
Ia' our confidence in the fact that our infant wa.'i being ushered into the world 
in an atmosphere like that of Mystjn*, ever congenial to all high aspirations 
and whole-hearted effort. 


Were we too optimistic ? Have not the advancing years proved to the 
world that a Society like ours was a detidtratum in the higher life of Mysore 
and of South India ? In my humble opinion it has so proved its title. 
Leaving apart orte of our prime objectives, the cultural rapprochemail that 
has been effected between workers in the field, Indian and European, more 
solid work has been done In researches. We need mention only some of the 
subjects discussed at our meetings, the domain of Caste, the VaishnaNU 
hagiology, the Dravidian problem, Village administration in the Buddhist 
period, Local Self-government in ancient India, the vicissitudes of the Vija- 
yanogar empire in Mysore, the rise into power of the Wodeyar8> univ*crsiiy 
culture during the Mediasval period in Mysore, the relations between Tippu 
and his Foreign allies, and last hut not least, the outlines of the history* of the 
far-famed Hoysala empire sketched out with admirable clearness nlong with 
the topography of H.-ilehid its capital, hy Mr. S. Srikantayya. 

Among Europeans the Rev. Messrs. E. Thompson, F, Goodwill, and 
A. Slater ha^e attracted large audiences and delighted out eyes by most 
interesting pictures, thej' were captivating our minds by the masterly 
way in which thej* have explained to us the ruins of Mjayanagar, Hijapur, 
and many sacred places in or outside Mysore, the siege of Bangalore, the 
Buddhist caves in South India, etc-, one of them in his choice going even 
as far afield as Babylonia, the civliiaatioo of which appears to be inti¬ 
mately connected with South India. A study of ‘Serpent Worship' and of 
several religions in M>'Sore, Side-lights thronm on the history* of Senrga- 
putam and the British prisoners in Mysore, are due totbose gentlemen w’ho, 
from the foundation of the Society. haNC taken a keen and practical interest in 
its dev'elopmcnt. 

Wc hope that during the coming session, the Rev. Mr. Goodwill will 
continue his interesting momigmphs on the ‘Mjsorc KortresRes.' and the 
Rev. Mr. Tbonijison wall give us his iJroiniscd leciure on ‘ As.«yria.' 

I must limit myself in putting on record the work done by the pioneers 
of the Society I vet the list would Iv incomplete if 1 omitted the name of 
F/ofessor 1‘- R. Sell. who, fnnntlw \x*r\' first da\ , has Wen ti source of 
strength to us in the scveml c;ij>aciti«?? of editor and treasurer. To him is 
due the success of our. Journal from the first years of its publication. 

Gentlemen, work of the alvwx kind is as essential as the air wc breathe, 
if national homogeneity and national groataess. and the consopicnt pride in 
one's counliy are objects worth striving for, But while rcc<^nj5ing this In full. 
I would he false to nu'self .and to the Society, if I hid from you ah the extent 
to which as a learned Imk{\ wc* arc* dofortiw. .\nthroi>ology as such, as far as 
Mysore is coiiuerncd. luu. found no inhiiciilc* anicing our niemhers. tbougli 



Mr. R. H. Campbell has shown us the ss-ay to set about it in his fa$c»natin| 
paper on the ‘Jungle Tribes of the V^zagapatam Agency Tracts.’ Much spade 
work has been done in this direction by Mr. H. V. Nanjundaya, C.i.E., 
in his lucid little monographs, but what is required is a living 
knowledge born of actual contact, and sympathetic observation photo¬ 
graphed on paper. Anecdotic sketches like this will go far towards making 
one and all of our Indian members throw off the accidental trappir^s of birth 
and recognise beneath these the kinship, racy of the soil, which binds them 

all, it* 

Again, who were the earliest settlers in historical times of the plateau of V 
M>-8ore, and did they find Mysore virgin soil on their advent, or were there 
others autochthonous to the country ? What and where are the remains of ^ 
the existence of such a people, and how are they to be found ? The tracts . j 
connected w'ith Mysore were once much larger, and innumerable have been * 
the dynasties that fought for the splendour of its rule and flourished on its 
soil. Its earliest glimpse discloses a medley of Maurytis, ICadambas, Satavah- ^ 
nas, Banas, and Rashtrakutas fleeting before one’s gaze as pictures in a j 
kaleidoscope. All these dynasties claim for themselves an antiquity more ^ 
hoary than the rest. Inscriptions tell us but little. Has any of our members j 
conceived the idea of poring over the available legends, Pauranic and secular, j 
touching on these tracts and these dynasties, besides the folklore, tradition J 
and popular ballads that may be current, and sifting the true from the mythic, | 
settling the basis on which an accurate historj' of Greater Mysore could be t 

built? . J 

i^in, concerning the magnificent wilds of teak and sandal, the home or ^ 

the elephant and the bison bordering on the Sahaj-adri, and now known as the .: 
Mysore Malnad. have these impenetrable forests existed as they are forever, 
or do those mighty giants and those sunless recesses represent late conquests , 
of unumed nature over fair fields and thriving towns ? These are problems - 
which, gentlemen, I confess, haunt my imagination incessantly, and I would ^ 
like that our Society set about unravelling problems like these. 

But first as I am in recogni^og our limitations, first also am 1 in coun¬ 
selling optimism; for ns our Seaetary has reminded us ’ Rome \^'as not built 
in a day,’ and the truth profound as it is true, of what Sir William Jones said 
when opening his Society, appeals to me more and more as years go by. 
Says he, “ I may confidently foretell, that an institution so likely to afford 
entertainment and convey knowledge to mankind, will advance to maturit 3 * 
by slow, yet certain degrees, as the Royal Societj*, which at first was onlj' a 
meeting of a few literar>* friends at Oxford, rose gradually to that splendid 
zenith, at which a Halley was their secretary , and a Newton their president.’’ ; 
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While thus the Societ>' relies on the Icdividual enthusiasm, the originality 
and the leisure of its members for the accomplishment of good work, it has its 
own responsibility of providing a comprehensive and up-to-date library of 
standard works for the use of %nch members. In fact, a library' such as I refer 
to is the siiu qua non of a research society like ours, and I would add my 
voice to that of our Secretary in requestiog the Government of His Highness, 
who have already done so much for us, to crown their benefactions, by com¬ 
mitting to our charge all the kindred literature they have at their disposal, 
scattered for the present among many offices, and many departments. Wc 
assure them, we will abundantly justify our use of the volumes so granted to 


us. 


One word more with regard to the name wc gave our Society- It has 
been a puzzle to many, and yet few, perhaps, have realised our difficulty' in 
naming the Society. It was not to be only archfcologicaJ, historical, philc^^ra- 
phical, etc., it was to embrace all those subjects, and more. So. one of us 
suggested that, as we were likely to meet with many myths on our way, and 
as. in our opinion, truth without fiction was all that India needed to establish 
her claim to a very early and high civilization, we should call our Society 
the Mythic Society, setting thereby to ourselves the task to discover, as far as 
possible, what in India is a myth and what is not, in order to build upon a 
sound foundation the history of India and of the Indian civilization. 

There may be two t^nlons about the suitability of that name, bat the 
Society has become known by it, and the Mythic Society it Is likely to remain 

till the end of the chapter. ... 

With regard to the Report, 1 have very little to say. It is exhaustive and 
eminently satisfactory, a record oi good work done, and a promise that good 
work w ill also be a feature of the coming Session. 

Before silting down I may bo ixjrmiticd lo express the thanks of the 
Society to His Highness the Maharaja of Mj^re. to His High ness the Yuvaraja, 
to His Highness the Maharaja’s Government, for their generosity towards 
the Society, and the continued and practical intca-st they graciously continue 
to take in its welfare, and in my own jicrsonal name to the learned 
band of enthuaastic and dm oted w orkers who. more than myself, are the 
mainstay of the Mythic Sodety. 

In contusion, I have much pleasure in moving that the Report be 

C S. Balasundaram Iyer. U.A., Chief Secretary to Government, 
seconded the adoption of the Keport, and it «as adopted unanimously. 

Rao Bahadur Mr. M- Shama Kao, M.A., late Inspector Gencnd 
of Education, proi«sed in the course of a very humorous speech, and 
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Mr. F. R. Sell. M.A.. Prf^lessor, Central College, seconded .that Father Tabard 
Iw re*clcctwi President for another year. The proposition w-as carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. K- 'R. Srinivasa l 5 *en|ar, m.a., Revenue Commissioner in Mysore, 
proposed, and Mr. V. Siibramanya lyet, B.A., Secretarj' to the Education 
Committee of the Economic Conference, seconded the following gentlemen 
as office-bearers and members of the Managing* Committee for the ensuing 
year- Tliis was carried unanimously. 

Vice Presidents 

RajaSbva Dhurina Sirdar M. ICantaraj Urs. Esq., B.A., C.S.I. 
JUSTicfi Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., I.C.S. 

Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, Esg., M.A. 

F. J. Richards, Esg.. M.A., M.R.A.S., I.C.S. 

A. R. Baherji, Esq., M.A., I.e.S., C.l.E. 

General Secretary 
A. V. Ramanathan, Esq., B.A. 

Editor 

F. R. Sell, Esg., M.A. 

Sub-Editor 

K. Devan AT HACHARiAR, Esg., B.A. 

Honorary Treasurer 
S. Shamanna, Esq., B.A. 

Branch Secretaries 

For Ethnology, C. Hayavadana Rao, Esg., B.A., 13.L. 

For Religions, the Rev, F, Goodwill. 

For History, S. Srikantayya, Esq., B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

For Folklore, the Rev. E. S. Edwardbs. 

Committee 

The above sx o^io and 

Dk-P. S- Achyuta Rao, L.M. &S.; P- Samiwt IyengaK, Esg., M.A., 

PRAKTANA ViMARSA ViCHAKSHANA RaO BAH.tDUR R. NaKASIMHACHAR, 

Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S., E. P. Merc a lye, Esq., B.Sc., K- Chandy, Esg., 
B.A., V. Subram A NY'A Iyer, Esq., B.A., G. T. Hall, Esg. 

Curator and Librarian on the premieee. 

K. R.VMANUJAN, Esg. 
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t)ewan Bahadur Mr. J. S. Chai:ravarthi, the Chairman of ihe day, spoke 
as follows, in bringing tbo proceedings to a close 

Father Tabard, Ladies and Gentlemen.— In making a few obser¬ 
vations on the report which has been read to }‘ou and on the working of the 
Mythic Society generally at this annual general meeting of (he Society*, I 
think it necessary, in the first place, to explain the circumstarjccs under which 
I occupy the chair at this imporunt gathering. Many of you may no( be 
aw'are that as originally arranged, Sir Leslie Miller was to have presided on 
this occasion. Two or three days ago it became known to us that Sir Leslie 
Miller M'as suffering from an attack of influenza and would bo unable to 
preside on this occasion. I have no doubt that you will all join me in 
wishing a speedy recovery to Sir Leslie Miller. As soon as it became known 
that Sir Leslie Miller would not be able to preside, Father Tatard, M ith his 
never«failing resourcefulness, flung his net to get another President. But this 
time he has got only n small fish and here am I, the small haul, standing 
before you to discha^e the duties of Chairman at the meeting. Many of you 
have heard of the Indian sajing {Madh^eabhave dad yai) 

si that is to say, when you have to use honey in the course of a religious 
cereinoity arid you cannot get honey, you may pul jaggery in its place. So it 
is on this occasion, and as you have not got the original article, you must be 
satisfied with an indifferent substitute. 

Perhaps ! can show you a way by which you may derive some con so* 
latioo out cd the disappointment 'caused by the absence of Sir Leslie Miller. 
As ail of you know, next to the great nar and the Chelmsford*Monta^ Re* 
form Scheme, the most vsidely discussed topic in India at the present day 
is the great epidemic of influenza which is prevalent in most parts of the 
country- In some places tt is known as the war fever, in some places as 
Bombay fever, while in other places it is known by various names such as 
influenza, dengue and so forth. It has disorganized the working of the large 
factories and mills in Bombey. dislocated the working of the university, 
colleges and schools in Calcutta, and interfered with the operations of banks, 
business houses and gov'crnmcnt ofhccs in many parts of the country. It is 
satisfactorj* to note that, a small and humble hfythic Society as we arc, wc 
have Dot been entirely ignored bv* this great oindcmic, and it may give con* 
solation to some of us that in having the work connected with our annual 
general meeting disturbed hy the influenza epidemic, we are in such excellent 
and distinguished company. 

You have all heard the lucid mid interesting rcjjort that has beenpre* 
senled by the Managing Committee. Wc all agree that (Iris is a vert satisfae* 
tor)* report. The Mythic Society is pn^rcssing ou riglu lines and at a fair rale. 
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We have august Patrons and Vice*Patrons ^vho take keen interest in 
our vvork welfare, and of whom any societ)' lin the world might well be 
proud. We have a President whose enthusiasm and energy are only equalled 
by his scholarship and abilities, and whose qualities of head and heart enforce 
the love and admiration of one and all who come into contact with him. 
We have a galaxy of distinguished Vice-Presidents and a learned council of 
management. We have energetic secretaries who do not let the grass grow 
under their feet in .\ny matter, and we have oJso a watchful and Ijmx-eyed 
Treisurer who knows the psychological movement and the right method of 
squeezing subscriptions from members irrespective of their being hard up in 
these daj'S of high prices- Then w'e have got our Journal which is making 
a very satisfactory' progress in the hands of a competent board of editors., 
The get-up of the Journal continues to be excellent and its matter of a higher 
order. Indeed, the Journal of the Mythic Society is gradually pushing its 
w‘ay to the forefront amongst the journals of this class published in India. 
The Society has also the good fortune of possessing a habitation of its own 
in this (ine building. Considering all points, it may be said that amonpt 
associations of this clas.s started in India in recent years, the Mythic Society 
of Bangalore is one of the most successful and prosperous institutions, and 
we may all look forward with hope and confidence to the long career of solid 
and useful work M*hich lies before it in years to come. 

The Mythic Society is concerned with the advancement of research 
work and of studies in history*, and the allied subjects, such as archeology, 
ethnology, philology, and so forth. What a pity that in the midst of all 
these ' logics ’ s^-e cannot call history* histology, that name having been appro¬ 
priated by* another branch of knowledge. Before an audience like this, I 
need hardly dw'ell upon the charm and fascination of studies in these branches. 
They are concerned wth ourselves, and with things and institutions which 
are nearest and of immediate interest to us, e.g., our manners and customs,’ 
our language and literature, our beliefs and religious practices, and our imrxie* 
diate surroundings. Is it not of the greatest interest to us that ve 
should knov' something of the origin and history* of all these aspects of 
our existence ? In fact, life without such knowledge is something like living 
in the dark. I dare say many of you, in the course of ‘ 3 *our travels, must 
have arrived as I have often arrived at a new place on a dark night. You 
are driven to your lodgings in utter ignorance of your surroundings. You 
enter into your little room, you pace backNS-ards and fo^\^'a^ds in it like a caged 
anim^al. You then move to the window and look out into the darkness out¬ 
side; and seeing nothing except, perha|is, the rough outlines of the country 
and the starry heavens, you turn with a feeling of narrowness and confine* 
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ni«nt to the compass of your little room. But if you come out into the open 
in the early hours of the morning and watch the soft grey shades of dawn 
spread on the eastern horizon, if you gaze on those grey shades until the}* 
break out into a thousand radiant hues of unutterable splendour, if ^mthen 
sec the gradual advent of the golden morning light on the surrounding bnd* 
scape, you will obsen*e one object after another emerging out of the dark* 
ness into the held of your observation until your heart throbs with interest 
and sympathy and love, a)xd you stand in the midst of a charming scenery 
full of life and beauty and light. And even so it is w’ith the prepress of the 
branches of knowledge with which our Society is concerned. We follow 
certain manners and customs, but we do not know* their origin and slgnifi* 
cance: w*e speak a laogu^e, and we do not know' how* it began and what 
changes it has undergone before it has reached its present condition; we 
adhere to certain faiths and beliefs, but w*e do not know* by w hat process thej* 
arose and how thej' got possession of our mind : w u walk through town and 
villages, we sec rivers and mountains, but w*c do not know what stirring scenes 
and great events they have witnessed in the past- It is only w*hen histor)* 
and the allied sciences bold up the torch and flood the Held w*ith their light 
that we are able to perceive in some measure the history and origin, the 
meaning and significance of all these things. And then all things in us and 
around us ac4^ulre new interest, and a new light breaks into the course of life 
itself. 

But it is not only with the past that these sciences are concerned. Some 
people think that history and allied sciences only deal with the dead past. 
v}*hich, in their opinion, had better been allowed to bury its dead- No greater 
fallacy ever existed about the function and value of historic studies. Histoiy* 
Studies the past only with the object of throwing light on the present and 
guiding us in the future. A* student of anatomy studies dead and dry hones 
and diss42ct8 dead bodies, but he does not do it with the (object of confining 
his attention to dead bones and dead bodies all his life. He studies dead 
bones so that he may set living bones right when they go wrong, and cuts 
the dtfid in order he may heal the living. And so it is with the historical 
sciences. They light up the ixisl, so that this glorious light reflected in the 
of reason may illuminate the otherwise Im^icnetrable darkness of the 
future. It is for this that the study of history is cssentlol to national pro¬ 
gress. It is for this reason that Max Muller has said that. “ a people that 
can fed no pride in the past, in its history and literature, loses the mainstay 
of its national character." No nation which wants to advance and achieve 
pw^ress, can afford to remain ignorant of its past hlstorj'. For any kind of 
development, efficient human machinery Is indispensable, Yon may have 
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machines and mechanical development, you may liave oil and gas and steam 
and electricity, you may have industries and material wealth, but without 
moral power and spiritual force in the men who handle them, all this will be 
of no avail, and no progress will be lasting. And for securing these qualities 
in the human material, the study of history and allied subjects is absolutely 
essential, A few months ago the great Bengal educationist, Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji visited Mysore as a member of the Universities’ Commission. At the 
earnest request of the staff of the Maharaja’s college, he spoke a few words 
of advice to the University students at Mysore. And what was his message ? 
He said, "study history specially the history of India and the history of 
the great and glorious nation, with whose fortunes the fate of India is indis- 
solubly linked for all time to come.’’ Sir Ashutosh is not primarily a history 
student. He is a great mathematician, a great jurist, and a great educationist.. 
He has no reason to be partial to historic studies to the exclusion of other 
branches. But he has done a great deal of work for the uplifting of our 
Motherland, and he has found that a study of history and the allied sciences 
is absolutely necessary to give the proper human material necessary for work* 
tog in the different fields of national regeneration. It is for this that he so 
emphatically urged the necessity of historical studies on the students of 
Mysore, during the few minutes for which they had the privilege of being 
brought into contact with him. 

This aspect of the subject is very important. It 'is very necessary always 
to in mind that the subjects with which we are concerned in this 
Society are not dead sciences, but are of living and real importance with 
reference to the present and the future. I shall illustrate the fact, if you will 
bear with me for a few minutes, by one or two examples. In order that these 
illustrations may fulfil their purposes aU the better, I shall select them from 
the burning questions of the day. Take first tlfe question of India’s indus- 
trial ideal. There are ^me politicians and economists who think that it is 
letter for India to remain for all time a mainly agricultural country. They 
think that India, from the nature of her climate and physical conditions, and 
from the habits and temperament of the population, can excel in agriculture 
and in the production of raw material, but that the conditions are not favour- 
able to the development of India as a great manufacturing country. They 
sra to think that b>' nature and by past traditions, Indians cannot compete 
with the other races of the world in the department of manufacture on a 
large scale. The present conditions of India may lend a certain amount of 
wlour to a proposition like this. But if it can be proved by historical research 
that large quantities of manufactured goods of the finest quality were export- 
ed from India to the various countries of the world in ancient times; if it can 
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be demonstrated that Indian ships, laden ^^ith Indian manufactures, crossed 
the ocean, and their freight flooded the markets of distant lands: if it can bo 
shewn that streams of Koman gold flowed into India in exchange for the 
products of Indian looms and forges and handicrafts ; in short, if it can be 
proved that at one time India was the greatest manufacturing countn* of the 
world in certain branches, then we should have no reason to feel discouraged 
as regards the future outlook of India as a manufacturing nation. We shall 
then be justified in regarding the present depression only as a pas^og phase, 
and may hope that, given favourable opportunities and facilities, and suitable 
training under the masterful guidance of Great Britain, she can once again 
assume her commanding position in this branch of activity. 

I shall now pass on to an illustration of a somewhat different kind. 
Take the case of the language problem of India. We all know that there are 
more than two hundred languages spoken in different parts of India. Of these 
about twenty are major languages, each spoken by more than ten lakhs of peo¬ 
ple. Now in connection with this diversity of languages a great difficulty pre¬ 
sents itself. On the one hand, it is urged that the vernaculars of the people 
should be developed in all possible ways. It is contended that education up to 
the highest standard should be imparted through the medium of the vernacular, 
and that all the business, social and political activities of the country should 
be carried on in the language of the people. There is, no doubt, great force in 
these arguments ; for unless all activities are carried on through the language 
spoken by the people, development is likely to be stunted and retarded. On 
the other hand, there is a keen d«lre that the different provinces of India 
should gradually come closer and closer to one another linguistically and 
otherwise, so that in course of time there may bo one homogeneous nation. 
These two ideals are contradictory. If each province or district is going to 
develop entirely through its vernacular, then in course of time instead of 
having one Indian nation you will have India divided into a la^e number 
of water-tight compartments. Now what is the solution of this dilemma ? 
The only logical solution that presents itself is that the whole of India should 
have a common vernacular. If this end can be attained, thon the two ideals 
will be reconciled. You can hav-c development of the vernacular and you 
can have a united Indian nation. But incredulous voices will at once ask, " Is 
such a thing possible or practicable ? Can the different parts of India be madu 
to adopt a common vernacukr by any possible means }" Who is to answer 
these great and stupendous questions ? Who but history and the allied sciences 
philology and anthropology ? History can tell us whether there have be^ 
such cases in the post, w hether nations have changed their language.«i on such 
a large scale. Philology can tell us whether language is a race-characteristic, 
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or whether it is a mere acquired art of man which he can vary and change just 
like the other acquired arts. Anthropology will tell ns whether there is any* 
thing inherent in the nature and constitution of man, which makes any at* 
tempt at language reform of the kind indicated impossible or impracticable. It 
is not possible for me to go into greater details in this matter on the present 
occasion. Suffice it to say that I myself in my humble way have ventured, to 
ask these questions of history, philology and anthropology. And 1 have got 
the most emphatic and startling answers^ H i story has shewn dosens of instances 
in which linguistic changes of this kind over vast areas have taken place in the 
post and arc taking place at the present time. Philology has answered that the 
language is not a race*characteristic, and that there are innumerable instances 
In which different races speak the same language, and people of the same race 
speak different languages. Anthropology has plainly answered that a nation, 
if it wants, can change its language as readily as an individual can changes 
suit of clothes. The results of these investigations arc being published else* 
where, and I mention these facts now only to shew that history and the allied 
subjects are not dead sciences but are of real and living interest, helping its to 
solve the most momentous questions of future progress and development. 

1 shall only mention one more instance, and this is connected with 
one of the most important measures demanding our active attention at the 
present moment. The question of man*power of the British empire in the 
present war is under ths consideration of the very highest authorities, and at* 
tempts are being made to induce recruits to join the colours in large numbers. 
Mysore has done well in this matter of furnishing recruits, and it is sure to do 
much more* But what is the difficulty which our recruiting officers experi* 
cncc on all sides ? They say that the martial spirit is dead amongst the 
people. It is a pity that it should appear to be so. But if it can be shewn 
that not many centuries ago the inhabitants of these tracts were a military 
race, if it can be shewn that deeds of superb heroism and valour adorn many 
a page of the Mysore annals, if the people can be made to feel that their fore* 
fathers fought and won battles with true martial spirit and ardour, defending 
the honour of their homes and their country with the blood of their bravo 
hearts, then it maybe hoped that the martial spirit is not dead amongst the 
people but only dormant, and maybe revived if suitable facilities andopporlu* 
nities are afforded. This aspect of the case has not escaped the attention of 
the authorities in Mysore, and members of the Mythic Society will no doubt be 
pleased to learn that a committee bas been recently appointed by His High* 
ness’ Government to arrange for the preparation of suitable text-books on the 
subject for all classes of schools and colleges. These books svill describe the 
annals of Mysore heroes in such a way as to revive the martial spirit in the 
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country. What better illustmtion than this could be given of the fact that 
historical studies are not mere empty rattlings of the dry bones of a dead past, 
but are of real and living importance in connection with the present circum* 
stance and the future progress of mankind ? 

That the Mythic Society serves a very useful purpose is abundantly 
shew'n by its large membership. In fact, when \\*e talk of a Society devoted 
to research in historj*, archeology, philology and similar subjects, we expect 
to find in that society mcinbcrahip of n quite different kind. We expect to find 
in one corner some old history professor buried amongst hU books, in 
another corner we look for some loan half-starved archseologist feverishly 
bending oser his ncu ly discovcied fragment or inscription, in another obscure 
nook we cxi>cct to meet some absent-minded philologist turning over the pages 
of his worm-eaten manuscripts, his brow wrinkled b>' the strife of conflict¬ 
ing theories. Of course, we have deep scholars and specialists amongst our 
members. Hut whst do we find ns regards the great majority ? A num¬ 
ber of young, gay and cheerful gentlemen engaged In various pursuits of tho 
world and coming here occasionally to regale and refresh themselves with 
literary stimulant. This is no disparagement to our Society, but this is exactl>' 
as it should be. Many of you may have read Mr. Asquith's recent book. 
In this book he states hotv most of his life has been spent in the law' courts 
and in the House of Commons—two places most full of conflict, strife and 
discord. He tells us how, under these circumstances, in brief intervals of 
respite from w*ork, he appreciated and valued the soothing and cleansing 
influences of literature and scholarship. There arc no Asquiths hero in point 
of statesmanship or eminence; but in the matter of strife and conflict, of 
sorrows and trials and difficulties, I think there are many who may claim to 
be equal to or even to surpass Mr. Asquith himiwlf, For them an association 
like this is simply invaluable. It is because our Mythic Society serves this 
dual puriwsc | it is because, while serving to promote research, It also refreshes 
hard-worked officials and jaded business men with tho soothing and cleansing 
influences of literature and scholarship, that this Mythic Society of ours Is tho 
great success that it has turned out to l«. 

And this scholarship, with which the Mythic Society is concerned, 
pertains chiefly to India, to our own dear motherland ; the country which is 
the fairest and most bountiful on the surface of the earth, and which holds 
on her breast the Hindu and the Muhammadan, the Christian, the Bud¬ 
dhist and all others with ccpial low and affection. It is the country which 
Max Muller has enthusiastically dcscrilttd as a ver^' paradise on earth." It 
is the counlo' which, in the words of Professor Hwren, is the source from 
which "not only the rust of Asia l>«t the whole Western world derived their 
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knowledge end their religion.” Gentlemen, (he best music is that which 
charms not only rational men but even wild brutes and beasts. The highest 
literature is that which charms not only the refined and the cultured, but the 
brutal and the most barbarous. It is the glory of Indian philosophy and 
literature that they have charmed and enthralled the whole worId« though only 
a very small fraction of that philosophy and literature is as yet known to the 
world. Even the Hun> the mad wild beast of the modern world, has been 
charmed; for, was it not a great poet of the Huns that said that he was enrap* 
tured, feasted and fed by one name in Sanskrit literature and found heaven 
and earth themselves combined in it ? Again, was it not a great philosopher 
of the Huns, who declared that a particular work of the Sanskrit philosophy was 
the solace of his life, and would also be the solace of his death? But this glori* 
ous literature and philosophy of India is as yet practically a sealed book to the 
outside world. In the interest of India herself and of the world at large, it is 
desirable that the seal should be broken, that the glorious pages of the book 
should be known as widely as possible. This is the great object which tho 
Mythic Society in common, with numerous sister societies in all parts of the 
world, has in view. And if it can attain this object in the course of years even 
in a small measure, then the labours of those M*ho have striven to bring it into 
existence will not have been in vain. 


THE AGE OF KALIDASA 


By K. G. Sankaha Iybr, Esg., d.a., b.l. 

(Continued from Ihe fast Ueite.) 

NR^arjuna and Vagbhata.—Kalidasa refers Co the Nagatnudravidhi in his 
Maiavikagnimitra v I), 

In his commentary, Appa Sastri quotes Che RaM Rattiavali (his.ed.«p.l4S)which 
says i ^rr^rrft^pcmWt uHNiijd ii itgfcr 

I TTfl^p^rfa'siag ^ tji ii • • fftt jv *RTfait ?ni^* 
cng *ti ^ l r I ^ ii) that Nagarjuna, desiring the welfare 

of the world, reveals the secret of the Nagamudravidhi for the first time, 
l^idasa who refers Co the VirfA* cannot, therefore, have lived before 200 A.D. 
In commenting on Megha. 20, Malllnatha detects a dhvani from Vagbhata. 
Vagbhala refers Co Charaka and SusruU by name, and quotes their very words 
(by name. a.g., in SangraAd, Bombay ed. I. 246, tl. 421; quotes Charaka 
I. 20. 93, II. 2120; quotes Susruta ibid.. I. 109, 121,177, 247, It. 303). 
Charaka was the court physician of Kanishka (acc. 76 A.D., SmiM, p. 276; 
M. Ani. XXXII, p. 362.) VagbhaU refers to the Saka kings (banning 
with Rudradaman 130 A.D.), as very fond of onions wreg; 

i *nr Kifw 

Wnn^rni. I ftrftnrs wr*^ tHftw (Ashtanga Sang- 

raha. UtUrasthana. Ch. 49.) Again, while Nagarjuna's treatment exhibits 
remarkable familiarity with skeleton 'Structure. Vagbhata's treatment of it 
is replete with inconsistencies and incongruities. So in Vagbhata's time, 
practical anatomy had fallen into disuse, r.e., Vagbhata came at least 
a century after Nagarjuna, and is. therefore, not earlier than 250 A.D. 
Dr- Hoernle argues from the fact that Itsing (Records of the Buddhist Reli¬ 
gion, by Takakusu, p. 128) mentions an epitome Idtely made by a physician of 
‘the eight books’ of medical science, which in his time had become the 
standard text-book throughout India, that it must beidcntical with Vagbhata's 
Ashtanga Sangraka and, therefore, was composed in 600*625 A.D. But 
Using enumerates the eight sections of Indian medical Science in his own way, 
which does not agree with the sequence of the sections as wc Jind it in any 
of the existing standard medical works. Thus, a Kalidasa who has a dhvani 
from Vagbhata dates after 300 A.D. 


Astronomy.—In Kim. VII. 1. (with M?Jllnatha's Comm.) ICalidasa indi* 
cates knowledg:© of Greek astronomy, since jamitra is the corruption of the 
Greek word dutmetronlagnas, since the jamitra is the seventh place from 
the lagna\ rasis oo which the lagnai are based ; planets and astrology in which 
alone the word Jamitra is used, and its purity is determined. He refers to 
the planet Mars and its motion, regular as well as retrograde, and rash in 

(Mai. III). He shosvs knowledge of 
astrology, astrologers, the full list of planets, good and evil; their conjunction 
with nahskatras, and the oppression of stars by evil planets in 
frftift Twr ‘ (Mai. IV.), with Appa Sastri‘s explanation 

sTTOfrWrnw^. Vik. (IV. 4) refers to Mars. Raghii (1. 47) with Mallinatha's 
commentary refers to Mercury. In Raghu 11. 25, the grouping of seven 
days into a week is indicated. Raghu HI. 13, with Mallinstha’s commentary, 
indicates clearly that Kalidasa knew the full list of planets, the rasii in which 
they are severally ascendant and the astrological idea that five planets in the 
ascendant, and not set, indicates an exceptionally great and fortunate life, for 
which reason, therefore, this very position of the planets is given in the horos¬ 
copes, necessarily fictitious, of all great men, e.g., Rama I. 18. 8*9), 

Sankara W. Sankaravijaya), and Sambtndha 

(Sskk i lar's Tiru • ‘gnaM-satnbandka* miirti* nayanar^Pu ranam. 22). In 

Rnghu VI. 22, Kalidasa refers to planets, fn Raghu XI21. 76, he refers to 
M Qrcu ry an d J u piter. and their con j u nc tion with t he moon. I n Ragh » V11.5 6, 
he refers to Kalpa. Thus, Kalidasa knew the full list of planets, r<zsi8, lagnaa, 
Greek astronomy and astrology, week*d&ys, and kal^as. Knowledge of week* 
days in itself implies knowledge of astrology, since week*days are an artificial 
arrangement of days for purely civil and astrological purposes. The planets 
in the descending order of their distances from the earth are Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, and Moon. The day is divided into tweoty*four 
hours, ar)d each planet in turn is regarded as the lord of succeeding hours, and 
each day is called after the lord of its first hour. Thus, we get the order of 
week'days from Saturday to Friday. But since, according to Brahmagupta's 
school of Indian astronomy, the first day of the present Kalpa was a Sunday, 
it was made the first day and caJled Adi vara (first day), and Adityavara 
(Sunday). Kautilya (300 B.C.) in his Arthasastra (pp. 10$, 109), gives the 
list of the various divisions of time in use in his day, and intended it to be 
exhaustive. He says fifteen muhurtas make a day or night; {otnilHng tka 
wak), fifteen days and nights make a paksha; two pakshas make a month ; 
(then mentioning the different lengths of days in different months; the two 
different pakshas ; the different kinds of months civil, solar, lunar, sidereal, 
and intercalary); two months make a season; (then mentioning the different 
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seasons); the two ayanas which make a year, the five yearyuga; (omitting the 
modern conception of vast cycles of time kalpas, manvantaras, and yugas), 
and the additional month. Kautilya could not have omitted the week for 
the reason that two weeks do not exactly et^ual a paksha, for then he should 
have omitted the paksha also, two of which do not exactly equal a month. 
This is confirmed by the fact that elsewhere he mentions a grouping of five 
days. (* Such divisions of time as days, five 6&ys, pakshas, months, four 
months and year,' p. 64; ‘once in a day or once in five nights,' p. 147.) 
So he knew only weeks of five and not of seven days, and was not aware 
of the modern conoeption of yugas and manvantaras. To him a yuga meant 
a cycle of five years and nothing more. He says (p. 116), 'A forecast of such 
rainfall can be made by observing the position, motion and pregnancy of 
Jupiter; the rise, set and motion of Venus; and the natural or unnatursl 
aspect of the sun.' He did not know the other planets, for then he would 
have made use of their positions and motions also to forecast the rainfall. 
So whan he says, ' On all days but those of conjunction* (p. 247), 'Sun and 
other pbnets of the sky' (p. 420), we must take him to refer only to the 
Sun, Venus and Jupiter. It ia also inconceivable that he would have 
made no mention of the toms in his encyclopedic work, if he had known them. 
He would at least have named the Solar months after them. The Buddhist 
scriptures of Asoka's time (250 B.C.) still regulate their time only by naksha* 
tras. The following is the translation of the inscription on the Manikiala stone. 

1914, pp. 646-7.) 'In the year eighteen Lalane, the president of 
the people, the aggrandiser of the Kushana race of Kanishka. tefio is the great 
king of the realm Puru>aspa, establishes in the market'place of the Satrap 
Vespasi, who is fond of hours, {hora), i.e., muhurtas, avihanti for the dear an¬ 
nouncement through ringing ofthe hours, i.9., muhurtas.' ‘ Puni-aspa' is evid* 
enlJy Pufushapura (Peshawar), the capital of Kanishka, who is referred to os 
the living ruler. So 18 is in the era of his accession is 78 + 18-96 
A.D. This inscription expressly declares that an instrument for ringing out 
the hours was established in the market-place to please the methodical foreign 
Satrap Vespasi,‘w'ho is fond of hours,’ and because the Indians were not 
ocquaititcd with 'hours,’ the word is explained as 'muhurta’ the nearest 
equivalent division of lime which wt4 in use among the people. (One muhurtas 
4/5 hour.) The explanation is also repeated once more to impress it on the 
people's memorj'. This inscription, therefore, makes it clear that down to 
96 A.D., the Hindus did not know hortrs. and so could not have known the 
week days baaed on the division of the 6ny into hours. Garga (later than 
130 A.D.) was the first to obtain knoM ledge of the march of time (perhaps 
of the hours), the aberrations of planets (/.c., of their full list, mtes of motion 
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and aberrations), and good and evil omens astrolog}* based on ratii and 
week'days), and since he refers to the Yavanas as great astronomers> he probe* 
bly refers to the Yavanachar^a, who translated his work on' Horoscopy,’ from 
Greek in the year ninety'One (apparently of the Sake era of the astrono* 
mers* 169 A.D.).—(Mr- H. P. Sastri). If so, Garga dates after 170 A.D. 
and, since the week days are based on the full list of planets which Garga 
was the hrst to know in India, the introduction of week days into India dates 
after 170 A.D. The Sarnnth inscription in the fortieth year of king Asvagho* 
sha, in the first fortnight of the Hemanta season, on the tenth day, on the 
fourth tithi in the year two hundred and nine (*151 A.D., since the fourth 
tithi of the bright half of Margasira in Malva era 209 current coincides 
with the tenth day of the first fortnight of Hemanta in Saka 74 current 
J.R.A.S- 1912, p. 702), proves clearly the use of the solar day and 
rasis on which it is based in 150 A.D. Aryadeva (150*200 A.D.) mentions 
rasi and voraka in his poem published in J.A.S.B. 1898. (J.A.O.S. 
XXXI, p. 2. n.) So the introduetion of week days into India dates between 
170 and 200 A.D. The Vathhattasa utra mentions Budhavara (Macdonell*s 
History o/ Sanskrit Litsrature, p. 262), arid the Manu^Stnriti (250 A.D.) men¬ 
tions Vaikhanasamata (VI. 21). Kulluka Bhatta explains it as the opinion of 
Vikhanas expressed in his Sutra which expounds the complete rules of life of 
hermits. (arwTWw 'pM ^ 

Srinivasa, in commenting upon in Sakuntaia, says that hermits 

arc called 'Vaikhanascs, 'becauseonly the Vatkhanasa Sutra was preKrlbed 

for them. ( qr jrgrsnnrfSwt iftwR:)_ 

M. Seshagiri Sastri's Refiort ou ths starch for Sanskrit atid Tamil, MSS- II. 
p. 8). Kalidasa refers to Vaikhanasa girls (Raghu XIV. 28), Vaikhanasa 
who speaks to Dushyaota (Sak. I.), and Vaikhanasavrata {Sak. I. 23). So 
Kalidasa, too, must have known week days. The (250 A-D.) 

refers to rasU (‘ the sun in the sign of Kanya ’ IV. 69), and mentions in 
detail the periods of the yugas and manvantaras); one year of mortals* a day 
and night of the gods; Kriiaj'uga*4,800 years of the gods; Treta-3,600 years 
of the gods ; Dvapara-2,400 years of the gods; Kali-1,200 years of the gods; 
12,000 divine years*the age of the gods; I. 67-71). The age of the gods is 
astronomically the least common multiple of the periods of revolution of the 
seven planets, and so the Manu-Smriti must have known the full list of the * 
planets, and their rotatory periods. So Garga who first learned them, lived 
between 170 and 250 A.D. This conclusion is supported by epigraphical 
evidence also. Asoka’s rock-edicts 4 and 5 mention ‘ Kalpa ’ and ' Saravarta 
Kalpa, ’ but the conception is indefinite, and does not indicate the knowledge 
of the astronomical basis of yugas and manvantaras referred to above. The 
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same remark applies Co the mention of ‘the end of the Yugas' in Rudra- 
daman’s Junagadh inscription (150 A,D.).— {Epi. Ind. VlII, p. 42). The 
Tanjore plates of W. Ganga Harivarman (249 A.D.) mentions ‘ Bhriguvara' 
(Friday)* and‘VrishabhsJagna/ The Tagaduru plates of the same king 
(26d A.D.) mentions ‘Guruvara/ The Miidiyanur plates of the Bana king 
Brivadhuvallabha Malladeva Nandivarman (540 A.D.) mentions ' Somavara.' 
The Harihar plates of W. Ganga Vishnugopa(352 A.D.) mentions ' Adivara.' 
The Merkara plates of W. Ganga Avinita (463 A.D.) mentions ' Somavara 
These inscriptions have been proved by Dr. VenkatasubbUb to be astronomi* 
cally regular. (Some Baita dates inlnecripHom, pp.ll?, 113* 140,142* and 145.) 
Dr. Fleet* no doubt, saj’S they are spurious* but in thus pronouncing them to 
be spurious, he must have been primarily moved thereto by the supposed 
‘ irregularity ' of the dates cited therein. Then the Kran pillar inscription of 
Buddhagupta (484 A.D.) mentions ‘ Sura*guror*divase' (Tclrwffireft^ 

^ «T g! WW gg gtjjn'iXfW, 0.1., p. 89). Thus from his as« 
tronomical knowledge* Kalidasa did not live before 200 A.D. Some say that, 
in Raiku XIV. 40. Kalidasa cNplains the true nature of eclipses, hnd since 
Aryabhatta was the first to eNplain it, Kalidasa belongs to the sixth century 
A.D. But Mallinatha explains ' ehhaya ' as ' pmtibimha’* s.a*'reflection * 
and not as' shadow.' The word is used in the same sense in VII. 32 (cufa 
Abhirama's commentary thereon). So the passage only means, ' By the people 
the rtfiecHon of the earth in the moon* as in a mirror* is attributed to the 
unblemished moon as its blot.' There is no reference whatever in this to the 
true nature of eclipses. The poet explained the cause of the pemami blot* 
while the eclipses due to the earth's shadow svould account only for its tempo- 
fflfy obscuration. Confirming this interpretation* Hemadri quotes 

ftg: i mf; iiS^ ^11 41*^ 

». That Kalidasa was, indeed, unature of the true nature 
of eclipses is seen from his invariable attribution of the lunar eclipse to the 
moon's being swallowed up by Rahu. {MaL IV. 16; Sak. VIl. 22; Raghu II. 
30. XII. 28.) This is the theory eclipses found in the Mafiu-Smriti also 
(' nor when the dragon's he.id causes an eclipse,' Maiiu IV. 110). Thus Kali¬ 
dasa lived before 500 A.D., when Arj'abhaua first explained it 

grrw: ^ «.<.* Aryabhatta 

wrote in Kali 3600*499 A.D.) 

Asvaghosha.—In Raglm VII. 5-17 and Kvm. VII. 56.70, the ladies 
of the cit 3 ’ crowd to their windows to see Ajo and Siva pass by to their 
marriage. There is a striking parallel to these episodes in Asv-agho^a*s 
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Buddhachariia III. 13-24, where the young prince makes his first entry into 
his father’s capital, that expedition during the course of which he is to make 
bis first acquaintance with old age as the inevitable shadow which dogs the 
steps cf youth. Kalidasa’s finished picture was, no doubt, suggested by the 
rough but vigorous outlines in Asvnghosha. In Kalidasa, the description 
only belongs to an episode in the main poem. In Asvaghosha, it is a natural 
incident in one of the most important chapters of the whole work. Kalidasa 
merely brings in a few characteristic details, as he is hurrying on to the marriage. 
Asvagosha dwells in a more leisurely way on the various attitudes and gestures 
of the women, in order to bring out in bolder relief the central figure of the 
hero. One verse certainly in Asvaghosa seems to have been directly taken 
and amplified by Kalidasa. Asvagosha says, ’ The lotus faces of the women 
gleamed, while they looked out from the windows with their eat'rings coming 
into mutual proximity, as if they were real lotuses fastened upon the houses.' 
( i irfrert 

III. 19.) Kalidasa develops this crude sketch into a finished picture, 
' The lattices, whose apertures were crowded with the intensely curious 
faces of women, perfumed with wine, with their bee*likc eyes fluttering rest* 
lessly, seemed as if they were adorned with 'lotuses.' {Raghu VII. 11,and 
VII. 62.) If Asvagosha was the later author, he would not have substituted 
for Kalidasa's beauteous imagery, his crude and undeveloped ideas, while it is 
conceivable that Kalidasa developed Asvaghosha's ideas and polished his Ian* 
guage. The style, too, of Asvagosha is simpler and more natural than Kali' 
dasa's, and hence belongs to an earlier age. This idea of the lattices being 
adorned with the lotus faces of curious women is met with again in Raghu 
XI. 93, in connection with the entry into Ayodhya of Rama with his newly msr* 
ried bride Sita. Again in B^ddhachariia XIII, we have the description of 
Buddha's temptation by Mara and his three daughters, and as Mara is distinct* 
ly identified with Kama, we are reminded of the similar scene in Kfm, where 
Kama discharges his arrow against Siva. (Cf. Buddha XIII. 8. tnrnfi 

i to with Kum. 

III. 64.) It is possible to point out other borrowings by Kalidasa from Asva* 
gosh a. (Cf. Bvddhal. 13 ftwlwr ^ with Raghu 

XVII. 37; Buddha I. 32, ^ wft i 

^ ffrfir gw: with RagAw XI. 1.) It cannot be 

argued that a Mahakavi like Kalidasa would not borrow from another of less 
renow'n without acknowledgment. That Asvaghosha was also a great poet is 
seen from his Buddhacharita, Saundaranaiida, Sutralafnkara, etc. In ancient 
times there was no law of copyright. Anyone might borrow freelj' from 
others, provided that he issued forth those ideas instinct with the stamp of 



his own g;eQius. Originality lo poetry was not than deemed to consist in 
absolute invention, but in^ving a new turn of suggestion lo old familiar ideas. 
This was the principle on which the Greek tragedians, the Indian poetSi and 
even Shakespeare acted. Epithets, phrases and even descriptions were 
common property to a whole age, as may be seen from the ancient epics 
and (he Tamil Sangam works. We should demand of a Mahakavi not that 
he should not borrow a single idea from others, but that he should invest 
it with a new significance, and no one will deny that whatever Kalidasa 
has borrowed, be has also bettered in phrasing and imagery. Tbe practice 
of giving references by name is quite modem, the result of the scientific spirit 
of our age; and we should not expect our ancient poets to acknowledge the 
sources whenever they borrow from others. If Kalidasa mentions lihssi, 
Seumilla and Kaviputrt in (he Mai. prologue, it is to justify the introduc¬ 
tion of his play when dramatists of such acknowledged repuUtlon are already 
in possession of the stage. AavagKoaha was the spiritual adviser of K&nishka 
(Nanjio 1340, VoL V; 1329, Vol. VII) of whom he speaks in his Sutrahm’ 
kara. Taranatha speaks of Asvagho^ u a patriarch under Kanishka. 
Pacamartha (499-569 A.D.) says Asvaghosha was invited to the Buddhist 
council of Kanishka held io Kashmir under (he presidency of Vasumitra in 
100 A.D. {Smith, pp. 268*69), ’ because he wasversed in Vyakanta, the 
four Vedas, the six Vedangas aod TripiUkas of all the eighteen schools, and 
because he was the laureate of literature, the treasury of learning and (he 
home.of every virtue.’ {Tabaki$tu‘a Tran*, p. 12.) These terms indicate 
that he was a great poet. His Buddhacharita was translated into Chinese 
in 420 A.D. Thus Kalidssa is not earlier than ISO A.D. 

Lalitavistara.—In Raghu XII. 21, we have that remarkable trace of 
Buddhism in the description of Rama’s journey with Sita in the forest. ' He 
every now and then fell asleep from fatigue on Siu’s Up, resting under a tree, 
whose shadow was motionless through his divine power.’ This well known 
miracle does not occur in Valmiki’s Ramayana,Qr Asvagosha’sSBddAacftanfrf. 
but only in the LalUavisiara in connection with Buddha’s childhood. 
( WFTf irar wart w 

fSRfl CTORT I Irt a fwt vswrt —Lalila XI, p. 150, 

Bibl. Ind. Ed.) Tbe LalUaviatara was composed after tbe lime of 
Kanishka’s coundl (100 A.D.), aod was transUted into Chioesein 308 A.D. 
[Nanjic No. 159.) It is, therefore, not earlier than 150 A.D., and Kalidasa 
must have lived after 200 A.D. 

Bhasa.—The learned editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series claims 
Bhasa as the author of thirteen dramas pobfisbed in that Series, and he has 
sufficiently esublished their autheniidty. Bana, referring to Bhasa, says he 


was the famous authorof dramas begun directly by the stage manager and having 
many prologues- ?tts5v: vrm — 

Harskacharita. fntrod. sloka 15.) In conformity with this, these dramas 
instead of opening with Nandi followed by n?r: begin with 

W: : ’ followed by the MangaJa sloka. They use Sthapana 

in place of Prastavana. There is in them no mention of the name of the poet 
and the work with due praise in the prologue as in other dramas. The 
Bharatavakya in these invariably closes with the prayer, * May our lion of 
kings rule the land,' and with the words ‘ such and such Mataka is finished/ 
Besides exhibiting these structural resemblances, they have many passages 
in common (c-g-, ftrmrfh i gfr ft gpR X f h irm w *n?r 

I *tfrwpn’TTt«;l TWfttf: ii; or 

ITR; WI"I5 * WfTfwrt II as the Bharata- 

vakya; the practice of suggesting names of the principal dramatU persona in 
the Mangala sloka; the common slokas in Charudatta ]. 19, and BaJacharita 
I. 15 ; in Svapna VI. 4, and AbhUheka IV. 7; in Pratig/us II. 7, and Abhiaheka 
VI. 23). So they are all by the same author. In one MS. the Svapnanataka 
is called Swipna-Vasavadatla^ the name of a work attributed to Bhasa. 

rW'pt •rwf;? Sukiimuktavali.) 
Vamana (850 A.D.) quotes from these dramas {Svapna IV. 7 in Kavyalan- 
kara*autra-vriUi IV. 3 ; Pratigm IV, 3 in Kavya V. 2 ; ChttrudaUa I. 2 in 
KavyaV. I). Still earlier in date Ckaru 1.19 and Balacharila 1.15 are quoted 
by Dandin (650-700 A.D.) {Ind. Ant. 1912, p. 237) in Kavyadarsa III (226- 
234). Bhamaha, in illustration of ' Nyayavirodha’ {Kavyalankara IV. 40-8. 
Appendix to Pratapa^rudra-yasobhushana. Bomb- Skt. Scr.) reviews and 
criticises the entire theme of the Pralignanatika quoting er^R STwr rt:, 
«Ri^, a^R *R f?r: (Pratigna^ p. 13) and Bhamaha preceded Kalidasa. 
These dramas, with their felicity of diction, grace and elegance of thought, 
observation of nature, dramatic skill and keen insight into the workings of 
the human heart, are well worthy of a great poet. Vandyaghatiya Sarva- 
nanda (1159 A.D.) in his Aptara’kosa'tika’iarvasva in commenting on 
^4*1 says ( ^^^^RRRTW^ W'SWT^RCTf 

«R ), i.e., that in Svapnaxtasavadaita there is 
both marriage for, love and marriage for fortune, since Udayana marries Pad- 
mavati to regain his kingdom, and Vasavadatta fr&m love. This description 
applies truly to our The title eminently fits it, since 

the play is based on the dream of Udayana in which he sees Vasavadatta, 
the true heroine of the play. Thus the authenticity of these dramas is well 
established. 


Id the prologue to the Ualaviltagnimitra. when the attendant actor asks 
the stage manager how honour could be paid to a work of the living dramatist 
Kalidasa superseding the works of the far*famed lihaso, Saumilla, and Kavi- 
putra, the stage manager replies that not everything old is good, ncr is a 
literary work to be avoided merely because it is new. It has been argued 
from this that Bhasa must have lived long before Kalidasa, chiefly because of 
the use of the words irfinraT??, t-t., ' far-famed * and S^, i-e-, ‘ old.' But a poet 
may well have become far-famed In his ow n generation and is uss4 
in oppositian to sT?, i.f., ‘ new.' The context shows that ^ is applied to the 
work of a living author ( ). So jrra here applies to the w'orks of 

all authors who were not living. And *?hnniw is used only in opposi hon to 
‘living’ and means * far-famed' not ‘long.famcd ’ )ffwr • 

On the other hand, the word wftnsw, U. ‘ transgressing’ or' superseding ’ indi¬ 
cates that Kalidasa could not have come long after Bhasa. for one can be 
said to supersede only the works In present possession of the field, not the 
classics which for long have been consigned to oblivion on the shelves. Wo 
do not hear anything in later literary or rhetorical works about the dramas of 
Saumilla and Kaviputra, who are said to have been far-famed in Kalidasa’s time. 
This would be explicable only if they were poets famous orily m their owm 
generation. Besides, the Prakrit of Bhssa resembles that of Kalidasa very 
closely. Kalidasa, therefore, came within a hundred years of Bhaso. He imi¬ 
tates Bhasa more closely and extensively than he imitates any other author. 
[Cf. Abhiahfka III, 1 with 8ak JV. 9; Balacharita 1.13 with 8ak 1- last iloka; 
Svaffftah 12 with 8ak I. 13; the incident of meeting the i p the 

hermitage described in both Svaprta I, and SaM I; *nr5 i • 

I awR Svapna, p. 6 with wwff i ™ 

f^.Sak l.Svapfial.$\v\t}iSak. 

iTFntfF Svi^«j,p.l9 with ftiw ft: 

tmswWr i Sak I; tbe im^inary herbs Avidhava-karafm and 

Sapahii-inardana of Svapna, p. 27 with the amulet Aparkiifa of Sab Vll ; 
the heightening of Vatsaraja’s love for Vasavadatta by recovery first of the 
lost vIna and then of Vasavadatta’s picture in S^-apna VI, 3 and 13 with the 
similar incident by recovery of the lost ring and SakunUln's pi cture by 
Pushj-anta in Sak VI; Swipna VI. I and 2 with Sni VI. 11 and 13 ; 

^ STO Prafima, p. 7 with Sak 1. 17 ; Pratitna V- 3 with Sak I. 16; sfinm 
Pratime, p. 75 and Sak 1; Pratma V. 11. w'ith Sak T V. 9, 12 and 14; 

P* 107 with 5 . 

Sak V ; the curse of ChandabharKiva and the meeting of the 
lovers at Narada's door in with Durt'asa's curse and reunion at 
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Marichi‘8 hcrmiURe m Sak ; Svopna I. 4 with Megha WAxPratimaWl. 4 wUh 
Raghu XIII. M]. Moreover, in his Rcghu KaJi4esa in connection with the 
gencalog>* oi the solar race follows Bbasa and not VaJmiki. since he 
makes Dilipa, Raghu, Aja, Dasaretha and Rama each succeed the one who 
iramediately precedes him. 

Mr. Ganapati Sastri places Bhaaa before the seventh century B.C.. relying 
chiefly on Bhasa's violatiOT of Panini's rules and on the common tloka in KaU' 
tWyt and Pntignanatika. But KaJidasa who admittedly lived long after Panini, 
likewise violates Panini's rules (e.g.. Hunt I. 34 and Vrt IV. 14; 

wwlyuftei, PwawfiA: Megha 

8,23, 38,51,63and 67 ; ^wTfaiw, trwf wnrra, 

Hwva t Ragh II. 33, V. 27, IX. 61, XII. 19. XIIl. 36, 

XVI. 86). Sanskrit, moreover, Nvas never a dead language. It was 
dwa>'S spoken by the learned even as to*da>*, and most of the north Indian 
languages stand toil only in the relation of dialects. So the deviations from 
Panini might be dueoa wull to the growth of the language after Panini's 
time as to the non-existence of Panini's grammar in the time of Bhasa. 
Panini did not invent his grammar. He only reduced the spoken words of his 
time to a grammatical system, by evolving rules and exceptions to suit them. 
Besides, a dramatist, in conforming to popular language appropriate to the 
dramctis perwna oi hia pla)‘s. would naturally be forced to violate rules of 
grammar. Again, Kautilyc (pp. 365*6) indicates bow the priest should, on the 
eve of a battle, inspire the soldiers with enthusiasm by telling them, Mt is de* 
dsred in the Vedas that the goal which is reached b>' sacrifices after the per¬ 
forming of the final ablutions in sacrifices for which the priests have been duly 
paid, is (he vtry goal which brave men are destined to attain. In this connec¬ 
tion there are also two slobssr (1) Beyond those places which Brahmans, 
desirous of getting into heaven, attain together with the sacrificial instruments, 
by performing a number of sacrifices, or by practising penances, are the places 
which brave men losing their lives in good battles, are destined to attain 
immediarel)*. (2) Let not a new' vessel filled with water, consecrated and 
covered over with darbha grass, be the ac4]uisition of that man w ho does not 
fight in return for the subsistence received b>* him from his master and who 
is, therefore, destined to go to hell. Mr. Ganapati Sastri argues that the Utter 
si oka is found in the Prv/ignanafika (IV. 3). there also intended to stimu¬ 
late the soldiers to fight, that a minister’s addrees in such situation must 
be backed by anthotit}*, thatibe first <|aoUtion being from the Sruti (Re^'e• 
lation), the second must be from its trr^ and relating to something that hns 
already boon sold, be from the Smriti (sacred law), that, therefore, the tliird 
must be from literature, especially as the t^-o slokas are prefaced by the words. 


' Her« are two slokas, ’ which he never does in the case of his own slokas. 
and that poets, if they quote from others, vkvuld eJeariy indicate the fact. 
The last argument we have already dealt with in another connection. We might 
with equal cogency argue that the speaker in the Pratigiianalika quotes Kau* 
tilya’s words to back his appeal to the soldiers with authorit)*. It is conceivable 
that Kavitilya himself supplies the two slokas for ministers to use them in 
such situations as authority. The first sloki is, no doubt, found in the Para- 
Mra-Smriti (III 38), but since the Smriti refers to maovantams and the four 
yugas: KriU, Treta, Dvapart and lUli (I. a. 16. 20, 22). the eighteen Smritis. 
including the Manu-Stnriti which it also quotes (I. 12-5, IV- 18, VI. 1), the 
Sankranti, f.e., the passage of the sun through a aodiacal ^gn (XII. 22), and the 
swallowing of the sun b>' Rahu (XII. 27), it cannot be dated earlier thin 300 
A.D., and, consequently, could not have been the source from which Kautilya 
borrowed his sloka. Moreover and ar^need not necessarily indicate a 
quotation, since they, going with each other, may refer to some well know'n 
fact, 6^: in this case the heaven to attain which the Brahmans aacriticc and 
sacriftcingmust attain. It is, besides, not correct to say that Kautilya never 
uses the words,' Here are two slokaa * in prefacing hb own slokas. ^ PP* 
278 and 289, he preface* slokas obviously his own b>’ the words TO ^ ’Wff. 
i.«., ‘ in that connection there is this,* which n>eafi* the same as * Here are 
two slokas’ 8W'W, and there being many slokas pointing to the slokaa 
which follow is used in place of and, consequently, TOftr is used for 
wnrr. Excepting these slokas. it is admitted that all the other slokas are 
his own. He never quotes slokaa from others. He merely summarises their 
views in his own words. So these also must be his. If he were quoting 
them from another, he would have mentioned it as he mentions, Menu, 
Brihaspati, Achar>«ah, VaUvyadhi, Bharadvaia, Visalaksha, etc., when he quotes 
their views, while poets rarely acknowledge their borrowings. Bhasa refers 
to Raji^riha, the ancient capital of Magadha and Darsaka itt king (Sw/mr 
I. 2, and p. 4), to Pataliputra (Charudatta. p. 39), to Udayana, the king of the 
Vatsas, the hero of the Praiigtta and Svaptia. awi the husband of Vasavn- 
datta, daughter of PradyoU Mahasena of UJiain, and of Padmavati, sister 
of Darsaka (Svapna 20,21,27 and 65) and to Sakya Sramanakas (Charudatta, 
p. 56). Hiuen Thsang (629-645 A.D.) sa>*s that king BirnbisaiB built Raja- 
griha owing to the ancient capital Kosagrapura having been constantly afflicted 
by disastrous fires {WaiUri II, p. 162). The maha-pari„irvas,a iutra (375 
B.B.J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 670) says that in the course of his last journey Bud¬ 
dha found Ajausatru’s ministers planoiog to cm vert the vil^c PaUligrema 
into a regular city Pataliputra in order to ward c£ the Vajjis (J.R.A.S. 1906, 
pp. 667-8), and Buddha diedin 483 B.C. {J.JLA.S. 1909, pp. 1-34). Fatah- 
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putra was, however, actually built only* in Udayin's fourth year (Pargit^, 
p. 22), i^., in 483^(25+24+4*8)—«438 B.C. at the earliest, since Buddba died 
in the eighth year of Ajatasatru (SmirA, p. 36) who ruled for twenty-live years, 
and Daraaha ruled for (is’eoty-fonr years* at the least iPargUer, p. 69). So 
Bhasa who refers to the city Pataliputra, is not earlier than 438 B.C. 
Udayana of Kausambi, the Vatsaraja, was Buddha’s younger contemporary 
(SuttanipaJa. J.R.A.S. 1916, p. 727). Darsaka of Magadhawas Ajatasatru’s 
successor, and Sakya Sremanakas refers to Buddhist ascetics, since * Sakya ’ 
is prefixed to distinguish them from other ascetics. These facts conclusively 
disprove Mr. Ganapati Sastri's theory. 

We will now determine the date of Bhasa. Patanjali (150 B.C.) who men¬ 
tions in bis Mahahkashya the plays £amsaeadA4 and B<Uib<i»d\a (III. 1. 26). 
and the Akhyayika Vatav<ui<tttA (IV. 3*87) omits to mention any of Bhasa’s 
plays. In the Dutarakya (p. 42) Bhasa refers to the Visvarupadarttna in the 
" Udyoga Parva, ” which ts itself an imitation of the Visvarupadarssna in the 
Gif a, since in the former it is purposeless asd fails to make any impression, 
while in the Gita it is necessary to emphasise the teaching, The Gita refers 
to the Brahma Sutnu in XIII. 4. The first line refers to the VpanUhads with 
their various authorship and inconsistent treatment. The second line refers 
to Badarayana Sutrai which, with its closely reasoned and unmistakeable tone, 
presents a contrut to (be upanithadt. And the Brakmatuiroi (II. 2) refute 
Buddha, Jaina, and Pancharatra systems. Moreover, the Gita identifies 
Krishna with the Pancharatra *Bhagavan,' but nowhere indicates 
that he was an incarnation of Vishnu. In Gita ch.4, after verse 4, we 
have * Sri Bbagavan spoke’. So Krishna, the teacher of Vedauta, is identified 
with ' Bhagavan.' Then in IV. 5, we have what Krishna says about his births, 
i.r., that he has taken many births in the same way as Arjuna did, and not 
in the special sense of an incarnation, the number of which is limited for each 
kaipa, while he appears embodied whenever, and not merely ten times for 
each haipa, right declines and unrighteousness increases (IV. 7). The only 
diSereoce between his births and those of other men is that he knows them 
alJ, while they do not. He will take birth‘yage yugs,' in all ages, not 
merely once for every yuga, Ux that would contradict IV. 7, and docs not in 
any case favour the popular theory which assigns five avauras, the fish, the 
boar, the man-lion, and the dwarf to Kritayuga, two avalaras the Rama of 
the Axe and Rama, son of Dasaratha to the Treta, one avataia, Krishna to 
the Dvapara, and two avataras Buddba and Kalki to the Kali. And he is the * 
God not only of the Hindus but of all people (IV. 11). Here was an opportu¬ 
nity for Che Gita to declare Krishoa to have been an incarnation of Vishnu, 
but it omits to do so. So the Gita considered Him as the Bhagavan. not 


merely a god, or an incarnation of Vishnu. In identif>ing Himaelf with the 
best of every species, Krishna says He is Vishnu among the Adityas {X. 21)* 
San kara of the Ru dras (X. 23), Rama (son of Uasaratha) of the bowmen (X. 31), 
and Vasudeva of the Vrishnis (i.e., Yadavas, X. 37). This shows that Vishnu 
was regarded only as the foremost arnong the Aditjas, aa Sankara was the 
foremost among the Rudras, that they were all aspects of the one God, that 
Rama was considered to have been only a bowman, and that Krishna was 
not regarded as a special incarnation of Vishnu. The identification, therefore, 
of Vasudeva with Vishnu was not complete in the lime of the Gita. This 
places its composition in 250—200 B.C. SoBhasa is not earlier than 150 B.C. 
That Bhasa knew the Gita is confirmed by the fact that in Karnabhara 12, 
he imitates Gita II. 37. A comparison of ffrit i 

fwrftt ^ Wfw: 1 ^ ftr ^ Tti (BMidlMcharita 

XI11) with Pratigna I- 18, shows that the simplicity, flow and directness 
of the former have been sacrificed for the sonorous heaviness in the latter by 
the mere substitution of the passive for the active tense. This indicates that 
Bhasa imitates Asvaghosha. The Prakrit also of Bhasa is of a later type than 
that of Asvaghosha (Sten Konow in Ind. Ant. 19H}. Bhasa seems to imitate 
Manu*s HCTwfmrtftt 5;«Tf«T ^ ^ in St'apna I. 4, and he also directly men* 

tions the ManifSmriti with the Veda, the Vedangas, the four Upangas. 
Mahesvara’s Ybgasastra, Brihaspati^s Arthasaetra, Medhatithi's Kyayasastra 
and Prachetas' Sraddhakalpa {Praiima, p, 70). Since Panini’s grammar has 
always been considered to be the Vedanga Vyakarana. this directly contra¬ 
dicts Mr. Ganapati Sastri's theory. These references are not historical but 
contemporary, since they arc put into the mouth of Ravana, the contempo¬ 
rary of Rama, while Penini mentions Vasudeva and Arjuna (IV. 3, 98), who, 
according to the Puranas, came thirty generations after Rama. Since Bhasa 
knows end Amara (300 A.D.) docs not know the Rama incarnation, Bhasa 
is not earlier than 350 A.D. The Mricchakatika is a mere ampli fication of 
Charndatti with modifications. (Cf. Churn. I. 2 with 9; 

Chum., p. 1, with Mriceh. Parab. 

Ed., pp- 4-5; W I Ft: Chant., p. 49, and MriceK, p. 69; 

jra*T3 Charu.y p. 50, with ifriccA., 

p, 69). The Mricch. refers to Jupiter as the enemy of Mars (IX. 33). Varaha* 
mihica (died 587 A.D.) does not approve of this view held by some of his 
time, His view that Mars and Jupiter are friends, has prevailed since his time 

I fl?r Brihaljataka II. 15-7). 

The corresponding portions of the Charudafta hav^e been lost, and so 
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we cannot know if this sloka wns in that drama. If it was, then, Dhasa 
must haw lived before 550 A.D. If it svas not, (hen, the Mricchakatika 
itself, in whieh the sloka would appear for the lirst time, must date 
before 550 A.D., and CharudaUQ, must be still earlier. Bhasa refers to 
a kind of simple village dance called Hallitaka in his Balackarita, pp. 
41*2. ‘Damodara -. Perform this Hallisaka dance suited to our Ghosba 
life. Ail: It shall be done. Samkarshna: Damake! Meghanadal play 
on the musical instruments. Both: Yea, master. Old Covfkerd: Masterl 
you play the Hallisaka. But what am I to do here? Dtnucdarit: you 
will bo the audience. Old Cowherd: Yes, master (they all dance). Ha! Hal 
well sung I well played! fine dance ! I too will dance. Ah I but 1 am tired ? 
This Hallisaka dance is referred to by Vatsyayana also (liS\ \ 

I{ama$ulra II. 10. 25). But in the time of the ffarivamsa, ' Hallisaka' 

became synonymous with sexual enjoyment (CA. 77, verses 4078_4098). 

The Gupta inscription 31, of Somanatha (533 A-D.) speaks of Makabketmta 
as flcrewurfi) a total (of one lakh of verses) which it reaches even approxi* 
mately only if we include the Harivanna, which is called the Khila Parva of 
the Mahabharatit (; Maha. 1. 2. 33-4)- So 
the Harivaima existed in 500 A.D. Allowing at least a century for the Halli- 
saka dance to fall into such disuse or corruption as to be forgotten oV mis¬ 
construed as to its nature, Bhasa is not later than 400 A.D. Thus the limits 
for Bhasa'a date are 350 to 400 A.D. In the Bharatavakya of his dramas, 
Bhasa prays for the continuance of the king’s rule in these termsTwr ^ 
5T?rn3 (Praiima), mr a^rr^: {Kainabkanr) irt qnjiAr 

ntafh: SlfltfllRySj: (Urubhanga), ^ fmf rwfSf; n; (Ahhisheka. 
Pawkaratra, Pratigna, tnd Avimaraka) 

trqsn^ i Sfs {Dutavakya, Balacharita, Svapna). The words 

TWT and Ttftrftrf; (Katnclkara. 3) clearly show that 'Rajasimha’ is 
not a personal name or a title. Besides, the Bharatavakya should ht generally 
applicable whenever and wherever the drama is played, so, as a rule, individual 
names and titles should not be, and generally are not, introduced. The only 
exceptions are the Malavikagnimitra, where the hero himself speaking 
the Bharatavakya continues the stage illusion of reality down to the 
very end, the Mudrardkahasa where a similar elfect is produced and an 
added one of the mauifestation of sincere loyalty from an erstwhile 
enemy of Chandragupta, thus indicating the complete success of Chanakya's 
schemes, and the Mattavilasaprahaaana where the author, himself a king, 
naturally wishes his own rule to be prolonged to the limit of human possibi¬ 
lities. There being no such special circumstances or effects to be produced 
in these dramas, ' Rajasimha’does not refer to any individual king or his 



titJe. If Bhasa had desired to refer to any particular king, he could have 
mentioned him in the prologue, or more explicitly in the Bharaiavakya itself. 
But it is conceivable that, while making the Bharatavakya generaJl)'applicable, 
Bhasa, without obtruding it prominently, might have chosen his words in such 
manner as to suggest lo us the attributes of his contemporar)* king, He 
invariably refers to the king of the 6haratavak>’a a$ ‘our king’ The ^r: 
cannot be taken with inl, because ‘ our kingdom * may be small, and yet ‘ we' 
might pray that ‘ our king' should be king not only of ‘ our kingdom' but of 
the whole earth, And the wish that ‘our king’ should be ’sole ruler’ of 
Hindusthnn, from Himalaya to Vindhya and from sea to sea, indicates that 
' our king, * is not yet ruler of such dominions. Tor, if he was, the prajisr 
would be ’may our king vAo is the sole ruler of the whole earth carefully 
guard us and be to us a Kalpaka tree,’ because that w ould be the unambi¬ 
guous w'ay of giving him due praise- In 350 to 400 A-D, only Sriinudm- 
gupta fits this description, and he ruled from 330 to 375 A.D. (SwifA, p- 327), 
He had not yet conquered Malva, Gujerat and Kathiawar, w'hich his son 
Chandragupta II annexed shortly after 388 A,D, (when the last Saka coin 
was issued). (J.R.A.S. 1013, p. 987,) It is impossible to crowd within the 
fifteen years (from 375 A.D., the date of Chandragupta’s acccssiou, to 
390 A.D. when he destroyed the Snkas) the thirteen dramas already discovered 
and others now lost of nhaso. So Bhasa dates 350 A.D., and Kalidasa after 
400 A.D. 

The Bharatfiitatyasa8lra.—?ttt.n)»{i in h\i Mahabhathyo (HI. 1. 26) 
mentions the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali on the stage. But the 
Bharatanatyesastra prohibits the enacting on the stage of a battle, death, etc. 
So the Saafra is later than Patanjeli, (150 B.C.) It also requires that the 
dramatist should mention his name in his work V. 154). All 

these rules Bhasa breaks (e.g., Balacharita enacts si battle, and Abhiahtka a 
death on the stage, and more of his works mention the name of the author of 
the work), while Kalidasa obej-s the roles implicitly, So Bharata came be- 
tM'een Bhasa and Kalidasa, and lived in the latter half of the fourth century 
A.D. So Kalidasa cannot have lived before 400 A.D. 

Bhamaho.^lx appears from Pratiharenduraja’s commenury on Vdbhaia^ 
alankoii-iara-san^raha, Hemachandm’s commentary onl<at>y<JrtuaaMita,md 
Abhvjax'agupta'8 Qomm^niary Locliana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaibyff 
that Bliatta Udbhata, the court Pandit of Jajapidaof Kashmir (772 to 803 A-D. 
J.R.A.S. 1908, p. 787; Rajalarangiui IV. 495) 

wrote a commentary Bhamahavivanina on Bhamaha’s It has 

been argued that in iH^ 

(Bhamaha's Kavyd/autitrra Vh 36-7), Bhamaha refers to 
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Jifundi'abiid^hi (eighth century A.D.) But there is no reference to, or justi¬ 
fication of, the compound in Jinendrabuddhi's KaaUcavivaranOi’panchika. 
Besides Nyasakara docs not apply to Jinendra alone. There were many 
other Nyasakaras, e.g., Bana (600—650 A.D.) refers to one in 
{Harshacharita, p. 86. commentary fff; ), 

and the Madhaviya Dhatn Vriiti refers to Kshenundra^iyasa, Nya&odyota, 
Bodhi»ycn<iy Vriitinyasa and Saitatayaua Nyasa (Mysore Ed. Introd. 
p. 17—20). Srivatsankamisra (tenth century A.D.) quotes Vinitakirtinyasa in 
his Yamaharatnahara I. Madhava, in treating of the use of the root ^rrfff, 
quotes the opinion of one Jinendra against that of Bodkinyata ( 

' Tftr 1 ifh II. 122). Since this opinion 

is not found in the KasifcavivararurpaiichHia, the Jinendra of Madhava 
must he different. There was another Nyasakara (fifth century A.D.). The title 
Piijyffpada M'os given to him on account of his learning, his real name being 
Devanandi. He was called Jincndrabuddhi on account of hia having seen the 
Jain light. He is said to have written n treatise on' Surgery, * and other on 
‘Yoga,' a Nyasa on ‘ Panini,' and a ^rummur Jinendravyakarana. Bhamaha 
distinguishes Katha and Akh^yika (I. 29). Dandin criticises Bhamaha's 
points of distinction Kapyadarsa, I. 23—8). Dandin in his 

^ ?Tm and in regard to the nature of the poetry 

of (U. 244), seems to reply to Bhamaha's faWramj 

(I. 29) and ft? afT*i in regard to *T^renr^; (11, 87). A half verse is common to 
Bhamaha and Dandin as an instance of a Pratelika *s^tTT* 

Bhamaha, I. 41 and Dandin, HI. 120), and Sarngadhara attributes 
it to Dandin. But he also attributes the slokafkttrftrg?: Jrt (t/Wafortfwa. 
chartta II, 4) to Kalidasa. {SarngadharapaddhoHy No. 414, pp. 61*2.) Dandin 
borrows from others without acknowledgment (e.g., iWwTwtratfmft Kavya HI. 
226—234, from Cham 1. 19, and Bahcharita 1. 15; f>s*wtpft?Rfrfh Kavya 
I, 45, from Sak. I. 17), while Bhamaha invariably acknowledges his quota*' 
tions (e.g., Ramasarma's AchyutaUara II- 19, 58; M^dhavi II. 40, 88; Raja^ 
mifra. 11. 45, III. 10; Sahavardhatia, II. 47 ; Ratraharana, III. S; Kyasa- 
kara, VI. 36). So Dandin must have been the borrower of this half*verse 
and of the other common verses wft Jjfpfh i 

wWnwra 3^: given as an instance of the figure Preya in both {Bhamaha III. 5, 
and Dandin II. 276), i trftrt f»Wf4r 

{D)iainahay IV. 1; Dandin, III. 125*6), and ?»g?r«rr4 ^ i 

fk Bhamaha, IV. 8; Dandtn, HI. 128), especially as 

Bhamaha distinctly says that the instances of the figures of speech given by 
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him are his own comi>osilion *Rt sR«^fT wg fm«fr?r: ll. 96). 

Old writers on ‘poetics’ are mentioned as . Bhamaha’s work is called 

iTHT, and the epithet Piirva or Prachiiia is applied to him WTwf?**t:—• 

Pratapanidriya, nyaya praitarana : «frnriW:. Vidhyadhara’s E^avaH. B.S.S. 
Ed., p.30; >TRii«4U«fT«:. AtatikarMorvas^, p, 3 j Rudrata’a Kavya^ 

lankara, p. U6; ?wtwrTnTOfw*m%7Htirim ^ ’ ifir \ 

Raghavabhatta's Arthadyotanika or Sffft), In only one case, Dandin is 
mentioned before Bhamaha by ^aiuisadhn on Eudrafa { 

I{av)>aiiu8aaana. p. 3). Bat the same author has^ 
W (p. 116) in another place where the views of Bhn- 
maha and Dandin arc identical. Dandin’s numerous divisions of Upamn, 
Rupaka, Akshepa, and Vyatireka as well as his detailed treatment of Sabda- 
lankaras in a separate chapter indicates his belonging to a later age than 
Bhamaha whose divisions of Alankaras are not minute and who does not 
attach much importance to SabdaUnkaras. In «wfTFt*nn’rft^re»wi?TO: i 
^ 3nT5 II sfirffTOt f^rrTTmwTPr st 5 ^ 1 {Kavyadarsa I., 

29—30), W and have been used pointedly against the distinctive 
characteristics given by Bhamaha. In the beginning of Ch. IV, Bhamaha 
enumerates eleven poetic faults. Dandin enumerates the first ten in the same 
words and states that the faults are only ten, that the llth fault which is 
he same as that mentioned by Bhamaha is hard^to judge nnd that th em is 

no fruit in troubling oneself about it 1 stfiwn 

™ Kavyadana III., 126*7). 
Dandin but not Bhamaha attaches great importance to style. Bhamaha 
thinks greatly of yainaka but Dandin says ^ i.e., that it is not of 

itself sweet. Bhamaha has pointed out that a mere repetition of certain 
words in a composition cannot always constitute but Dandin shcovs 

that under certain circumstances almost everyone of the faults may be a beauty. 
Tarunavachaspati in hU commentary on Kavyadarsa says (I. 29, II. 235, 
IV. 4) that Dandin controverts Bhamaha’s opinions (Cf. also Bhamaha 1. 22»3. 
‘with Dandin I. 21-2). From all this we infer that Bhamaha lived before 
Dandin (650—700 A-D.). Srivauankamism (lOth century A-D-) asaibes the 
authorship of srwtfw q^hrrfir sn^mwtrfSr ?rrw^i gMntw rrT;M 

(II. 20) to Bhamaha- And it is found slightly modified in the Bhaftikavya also 
(anwn^ gf^w I m fint^BRtnrT w XXII 34). 

Bhatti seems also to illustrate Bhamaha’s figures of w-ord and sense in X. 
his Madhurya-guna in XI, his Bhavika Alankam as the pre-eminent excellence 
of composition in XIl, his Sanskrit and Prakrit Kavya in XIII, his Prasada* 
guna in X to XIII as shown by the Jayamaiigafa thereon. Thus Bhamaha 
3 
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lived before Bhatti who cannot be later than 650 A-0,, since he refers to a 
Dharasena of Vallabhi as his patron jwt 

%% qff; sT^f ii ) and all the four Dharasenas 
of VaJUbhi ruled between 500 and 560 A.D. (K. P. Trivedi's Introd. to BhatH- 
kavf/a and Prataparudriya. Bombay Sanskrit Series, Ed.). In connection 
with the Katha and the Akhyayika, Bana and Dandin mention the Brihai- 
hatha, (spnrnmRf srj: i Kayadcrrsa I. 33 ; ^a1 w \^- 

^ f^?*nm7tC?TOr II Harshacharita. Introd. 17) but Bhamaha 
omits to do so. So the Brihatkatka (500 A.D.) xs-as not in existence in Bha¬ 
maha s lime. Bhamaha, while he mentions such authors as Pam asa rma, 
Medhavi, Sakavardhana and Nyasakara, and such, works as Acky\acttara, 
Rajami/ra, and Ratnaharana.sM unknown and lost to us, and, except Medhavi. 
not even mentioned or quoted elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, he never once 
refers to Kalidasa, or criticises or quotes from his works- This would be 
inexplicable if Bhamaha came after the famous poet. So Bhamaha preceded 
Kalidasa and this is confirmed by the fact that in MegJui 5, Kalidasa is obvi¬ 
ously defending himself from the possibility of Bhamaha being*quoted as an 
authority against him for makings cloud a messenger, by saying that lovers 
feeling the keen pangs of separation from their beloved become mad as it 
were and unable to discriminate between animate and inanimate objects, 

This defence comes within the saving clause provided by Bhamaha who says 
‘ U is against reason to choose for messengers such objects as cloud, wind, bee, 
pigeon, ruddy goose and parrot which are either mute or make only indistinct 
noises, and are alw ays^mi gratory. Only in the case of infatuated men is such 
a thing alio wed ^ i cW ii 

I w ^ TOttMgiRSrR giHRii fifWTWi 

tnrr I. 4^.4). On the other hand, Bhamaha reviews 

the plot of the Pratigiusiia/ika in its entirety and subjects it to criticism in 
dlustrating Nyayavirodha (IV. 40-7}. Moreover, rrrwmT fwmrr 

in thispa^ssage is obviously a quotation from Pratigna, p. 13 ( am ^ am 
nnfflrr ^ rnigir: i) only versified. The name itself of the Natika is not' 
mentioned by Bhamaha, probably because it w'as well known in his days. So 
Bhamaha came between Bhasa and Kalidasa. Bhamaha also refers to Kanada 
of the Vatseshika Darsana { «i>iT7r^r^<TTf^^. V, 17). “ Vatsyaj-ana 

(350 A.D.) uses the Darsana. There is a very striking coincidence betxxeen the 
phraseology erf the proofs of the existence of the Atman in the Vahenhika ^ 
(III. f%?nTR) and thejVyffy<T(I, M0 x^@twir?st1Wrj- 

wrsT^TR^f xm ). Gotama in his phrase seems to refer 

to the existence of the Vaiseshika school- Kanada makes a distinct advance 


in deliningche logical pmcuas, for be enumerates (tX. 2*1 ; c(. III. 1—9j four 
forms of real rdatlonsKip corresponding with the logical relationship of reason 
and consequent fr.c., causaJity, simple conoectioo, opposition and inherence 
*mTf^ ). The truth is that the two systems grew up on 
parallel lines, and when established as systems by successful disquisitions in 
public, were redacted with reference to each other.” (J.R.A.S. 1W4, p. 
1093). So the Vaiseskikadarsana was composed at the same time as the 
Ny<iya<iarsana i-e., 300 A.D. So Bhamaha is net earlier than 350 A.D. 
On the other hand, the Agnipnrana (500 A.D.) quotes Bhamaha (II. 21 and 79). 
Thus Kalidasa who refers to Bhamaha’s criticism is not earlier than 400 A.D. 

Dingiiaga. —In commenting upon Megha. 14, MaJjlnatha says Kalidasa aims 
a side thrust at his rival Dingnagacharya in this verse, which may therefore ad* 
mit of the following interpretation: ‘ Vindicated by thy fellow disci pie, the poet 
NIchula, rise from this place, 0 nurse, to thy heaven of invention, holding up thy 
head, and avoiding in thy course the faults indicated by thyopp^onent Dingna* 
gacharya, while thy flight is admired by good poets and fair women who 
wonder if the genius of the mighty Dingnaga would be eclipsed by thee’. 
He adds that the Sabddrnava recognises Nichuk as the name of a poet 
( ) Dakshinavaria, a predecessor of Mallinatha 

(fPfrf'T 1 ^ ^ ii) Mallinatba’s in* 

troductioQ to his commentary on the RagJiii, commenting on the same 
sloka, sa^-s that Dlngnagachar)a pointed out that Kalidasa was a plagiarist 

Thus 

there was a reliable tradition that Kalidasa and Dingnaga (the author of 
Pram<ina4amucchaya) were contemporaries. It is now admitted that Ding¬ 
naga flourished in the 5th century A.D. (Smith, p. 329; lud. Ant. 1912, p. 267). 
It is also proved by the fact that the Tibetans represent Dingnaga as a disciple 
of Vasubandhu Q.A.S.B. 1905, p. 227). Chinese literary tradition uniformly 
places Harivarman and Vasubandhu in the ninth century after Buddha, i.e., 
Id 320 to 420 A.D. Harivarman's great work was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva (383 to 412 A.D.). Vasubandhu’s Sata Sastra and Bodhichiitot’ 
padaita Sastra were translated in 404 A.D. by Kumarajiva, who also wrote a 
life of Vasubandhu not now extant. The Yogacha/ija Bhuwi Sastra of 
Asanga, the elder brother of Vasubandhu, was translated by Dhatmaraksha in 
414 to 421 A-D, So Asanga, Vasubandhu and Harivarman were already 
authors of repute in the latter hall of the fourth century A.D. Paramartha 
(499—569 A.D.), writing after 546 A.D., says that Vikramaditya of Ayodhya 
placed his crown prince Baladitya under VasuUndhu, that when Baiaditya 
became king, he invited Vasubandhu to Ayodhya where the latter died when 
eighty years old, and that Vasuratn, a Brahman grammarian, attacked Vasu- 


bandhu in the latter's old age and after Baladitya's accession. In Vakya- 
padiya II. 489, Bharlrihari (died 651 A.D.) says the study of grammar vs-as 
revived by Cbandrachaiya and others 5^0- Punyaraja 

in his commentary thereon says ‘others' wicluded Vasurata, thereby indi* 
eating that Chandracharj-a and Vasurata were contemporaries 

). Since Chandracharya or Chandragomin, in illustrating 
the use of the imperfect tense for an event, universally known, which occurred 
in the past but within the author's lifetime though not under bis own eye, says 
‘ The Gupta defeated the Huns’ Vriiti on Sutra 1. 2. 81 Chati' 

dratyakaratia), Vasurata was certainly living in 455 A.D., before which date 
Skandagupta defeated the invading Huns, as recorded in the undated Bhitari 
stone pillar inscription and in the Junagadh Rock inscription dated Gupta 
135—455 A-D. i 

G.I., p. 52). So Vasubandhu lived before 455 A.D. Hiuen 
Thsang (629—645 A.D.) says Vasubandhu was the contemporary of Vikra- 
maditya of Sravasti (w'hich was already in ruins when Fa Kian visited it in 410 
A.D. Smith, p. 299), and died in Ayodhya when he was eighty years old, 
Watters I. 211*2 and 359, Obviously therefore Vikramaditya of Ayodhya 
(Paramartha) and Vikrarnadit)a of Sravasti (Hiuen Thsang) were identical, and 
he was ruling before 410 A.D., and had a son named Baladitya who succeeded 
him. Vamana (850 A.D.) in illustrating 'allusion ' quotes a verse of Vasu* 
bandbu addressed to a contemporary king. theyou; 2 g son of Chandragupta 
and ‘ lustrous as the moon ' and adds that Vasubandhu aspired to become that 
king’s minister J 

IRTT^wr; II sTinr: fKifWTT**?*R5 So the Chan* 

dragupta of Vamana is identical with Vikramaditya of Ayodhya and Sravasti, 
since they were both fathers of Vasubandhu’s patron. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., there is only one Chandragupta (II) who was also a Vikra* 
maditya and he ruled from 3?0 to 413 A.D. (Smith, p. 327) over 'both 
Ayodhya and Sravasti and was ruling before Fa Hian visited Sravasti in 410 
A.D. So ‘ Baladitya ' was a Buddhist title of Kumaragupta, as the other¬ 
wise unknown 'Slladitya * was. according to Hiuen Thsang, a title of Srittarsha 
(606—647 A.D.) Since Vasubandhu died after Baladitya’s accession (413 
A.D.), he died about 420 A.D- when eighty years old and therefore lived from 
340 to 420 A.D., aod this fits in with his younger contemporary Vasurata 
living in 455 A.D. Thus Vasubandhu’s disciple Dingnaga aod his eontem* 
porary Kalidasa lived in 400—430 A.D. 

The Brihatkatha.—Ban a and Dan din mention the Brihatkatha. The 
Dasarupaka (1000 A.D.) says (p. 120) that it was the source of the Mndrarah- 
shasa ( W"n«lv» ). Using, the Chimese pilgrim to India (673* 
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695 A.D.) says Bharthhari died in 651 A.D. Bhartrihari, a mere compiler, 
quotes the slokas (II. 17 and 18) of the Mudrarabshasa, io his NUisataka~ In 
Mudrarakshasa VH, the conduct of Chandanadasa in sacrificing his life for his 
friend Rakshasa, is said to have transcended the nobility of even the Buddhas 
(VII. 3). This is not merely a tolerance of Buddhism but a positive compli* 
ment to it, and Visakhadatta himself, as is evident from his play, was not a 
Buddhist. In the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., Buddhism had become 
so corrupt as to be viewed with intense aversion e.g., in Subandhu’s Vasavet- 
datta- The latest work that speaks at all tolerantly of Buddhism is the 
Malaiiifkidfuiva of Bhavabhuti (700*750 A.D.). In Hiuen Thsang’s time, it 
was flourishing only where it was supported by powerful kings. And since Sri 
Harsh a strongly favoured Buddhism, Nagananda, his work, and Kadambari, 
the work of his protege Bana, speak in favourable terms of Buddhism. But 
otherwise even in the beginning of the seventh century A.D., Buddhism had 
become an object of popular ridicule. The Pallava Mahendravarman, 1 (600* 
625 A.D, Smith, p, 472) in his Maitavilasaprahanaiia (published in the Triv. 
Skt. Series) represents the Buddhist monks as saying 'Ah,! our most 
merciful Lord Buddha has favoured our Sangha by prescribing such conduct 
as life in mansions, sleep on luxurious beds, food in the forenoon, delidoos 
drinks in the afternoon, betel with spices, and fine dress. Why has he then 
failed to prescribe the company of women, and the drinking of wine ? But 
it is impossible that He, the Omniscient One, should have forgotten to do so. 
So 1 think these malicious elders, who have lost their joy in life, being jealous 
of us young people, must have suppressed those passes in our scriptures 
which prescribe the company of women, and the drinking of wine. Where 
then can I recover texts that have not thus been tampered with ? By dis* 
covering and publishing the complete sayings of Buddha, I will be doing the 
Sangha a good turn.’ And yet this Buddhist monk has been represented as a 
simple, inoffensive and kindly person. So this shows that in 600 A.D., not 
only ivere the Buddhists leading a sensual life, but Buddhism itself had so far 
degenerated as to make the Buddhist monks think tbeir practices were in. 
strict accordance with the true teachings of Buddha. So the Mudrarakshasa 
dates before 600 A.D. In two MSS. of the play, the Bharatavakya reads 
Avdittivannan in place of Chandragupta. Avantivarman viis the name of a 
king of Kashmir (855-884 A.D.), but that province is too far from the provin* 
ces to which the MSS. belong and too little connected with them to allow of 
the identification of Avaittivannan with that king. There was another Avanti* 
varman the Mankhari king of Behar {Smith, p. 312), and, if our author was a 
native of Behar, as is likely from his choice of Maghnda as the seat of the 
play, it is probable that the play sstis written in the reign of Avantivarman (one 
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of whose coiQS dates GupU 250-569 A.D,, J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 350) and so his 
name came to be substituted for that of Chandragupta. The mentions 
KaJiyuga in VII. 5, and the Huns as wild Indian tribes (i.e. after 528 A.D.) 
in V. U. The Brihatkatha, therefore, is not later than 550 A.D. Thu 
Taiitrakkyayika. the original of the Panchatantra which was translated into 
Pehlevi for Khusru Aoushirwan of Persia (53I-579,A-D.) clearly indicates that 
the sloka common to it, the iWndra (IV. 13), and’the Brihatkatha (Katha- 
saritsagara 60. 118) is a quotation, and since the Mudra is based upon the 
Brihatkatha, the Brihatkatha was the original source of the sloka. So the 
Brihatkatha preceded the Tantrakhyayika and is therefore not later than 
500 A.D. A copperplate of the Ganga Durvinita calls him 
(Hebbur plates, Epi. Car. XII. Tumkur 23) U., the author of a Sanskrit 
rendering of the Brihatkatha. The Ganga plates place his accession in 
482 A.D., and his Gumroareddipura plates date the fortieth year (Mysore 
Report for 1912). So he ruled from 482 to 522 A.D. and the Brihatkatha 
is not later than 500 A.D. On the other hand, the Brihatkatha narrates 
miraculous legends about Satavahana and Nagarjuna referring to the events 
as having taken'place formerly ( gtr) and mentions Turushkas (».e., Kushans), 
and Hunas (not known in India before 420 A.D.) 

Katha 20, p. 84). Bhamaha was not aware of its existence. Kalidasa places 
the legends about Udayana only in'the mouths of old village folk {iHegha 30). 
The Brihatkatha distinguishes Pradyota (whom it makes king of Magadha) 
from Mahasena, king of Ujjam, and Gopalaka from Palaka, while Kalidasa 
and Bhasa identified Pradyota with Mahasena, the father of Vasavadatla, 
and made Gopalaka and Palaka into one person Gopalabalaka (Megka. 32 ; 
Svapw, pp. 20 and 69). And in describing Udayana’s digx>ijaya, the Brihat¬ 
katha follows Raghu’s dig^ijaya so closely even to the defeating of the Huns 
and Persians as to suggest conscious imitation. So the Brihatkatha w'as 
composed after the time of Kalidasa, who therefore is not later than 450 A.D. 

Sana.—Ban a describes himself as a Court poet of Sri Harsha (606-647 
\.r>.) lnhh}iar8kacharita. In his introduction to it, he describes previous 
poets and poems in the order Vyasa’s Bharata, Vasavadatta, Bhattara- 
harichandra, Satavahana’s Kosa, .Pravarasena's Seiiikavya, Bhasa’s dramas, 
Kalidasa, and the Brihatkatha. Bana is not mentioning them in order of 
merit, for then he would have mentioned Bhasa and Kalidasa immediately 
after Vyasa. So he mentions them in their chronological order; and that 
would be the order that naturally suggests itself. After mentioning the 
Bharata as the ideal poem (stansa 9), he praises the authors of spontaneous 
narrative poems t.tf., Akhyayikas (rs^rai^uifyniw ^ arw \ 

froro waYw: n n. lO), and follows it immediately with the men- 
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don of Vasfivadatta which curbed the pride of poets (4i^>{ji|j|«4&^ ^ 

11) thereby indicating that it is anakhyayika, the one mentioned by Patanjali 

i 41^4^1 tjKwmti i. MaUabhashya, 
IV. 3. 87; sTTPTT^Rii IV. 2. 60) and not the prose hatha of Suban* 

dhu who, mentioning Udyotakara and Dharmakirti, dates after 630 A.D. 
If B&na had Subandhu in mind, he would have mentioned his name as he 
mentions the names of all other poets, except the unknown author of the 
Bnhathatha which was later on attributed to Gunadhya. Even Dandin does 
not refer to the author of the Brihathatka by name- So Banadid not know 
the name of the author of Vasavadatta also. Then, after referring to Bhattara 
Harichandra, he mentions the Rosa of gemlike good sayings' by SaUvahana 
( 13), evidently an Andhra king of the first or the second 

century A.D. Then he mentions in order Pravarasena (14), Bliasa (15), Kali* 
dasa ( drwrg w i srr# 16) and the 

Brihatkaiha (17). This supports our chronol^ical order of BhasA, Kalidasa 
and the Brihathatka and shows that these v>'eTe all later than Satavahana 
(first or second century A.D-). 

The Evolution ol the Avataras.—The Ri^eda gives no hint of the 
theory of the Avataras. It no doubt saj'S ' Thus did Vishnu traverse. Thrice 
did he plant his foot. In the dust of his footsteps, the world was immersed. 
Vishnu advanced three steps.’ (Rv. I. 22. 17*8). But Vishnu is not men* 
tioned as a dwarf, the son of Kasyapa, or as an incarnation, nor is he related 
to Bali, the Asura whose pride Vamana is said to have curbed. Even Yaska 
(Xn. 19) knows nothing of that incarnation. 'A God Krishna is referred to 
in the Rigveda as the foe of Indra. “The fieet Krishna lived on the banks 
of the Amsumati (Jumna) with ten thousand troops. Indm of his own 
wisdom became cognisant of this loud yelling chief. He destroyed the maraud¬ 
ing host for the benefit of the Ary a men ’’ (J?t*. VIII. 85. 13-5). Indra ^^'itl^ 
Rijisva, son of Vidathi, killed the pregnant wives of Krishna (Rv. I, 101. 1, 
II. 20-7). Indra smote fiftj* thousand Krishnas as old age destroys the body 
{Rv. IV. 16.13). Krishna never had met a rival till Indra vas born -(Rv. VIII, 
85-16). The Puranas describe a conflict between Indra and Krishna in which 
Krishna put an end to the worship of Indra on the banks of this very Jumna 
among the tribes that lived in the woods near the river. The phrase fieet 
Krishw vividly brings home to ns that he was from early times the g:od of 
wandering pastoral tribes protvably called the ‘ Vrishnis ’ (P. T. Srinivasa Iyen¬ 
gar’s Life in Ancient India). So even in the Vedic age there was a God 
Krishna but he was not an Aryan God. It is this Krishna that is said 
to have slain the giant Kesl in the Atliarva Sanihita and from this alone 
it appears that his worship was older than that of lodra. The Satapatha 
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Brahnana gives the rudiments of the Jater Fish, Tortoise, Boar and Dwarf 
incarnations. If givesan account ofthe saving of Manu by a fish in the Deluge 
but does not say who the fish is and does not connect it with Vishnu 
or his incarnations. It says (VI- 1 and VII. 5) that when Prajapati desired 
to create the earth from the waters, he compressed the earth till then an 
eggshell and threw it into water. The juice which floM*ed therefrom became 
a tortoise and the earth dissolved itself all over the water, Prajapati then 
toiled and brought forth all matter. The lower shell of the tortoise is 
this world, the upper shell the sky, and w'hat is between the air. A boar 
called Emusha raised the earth up and became its Prajapati. The 
gods and asuras once contended for superiority (I. 2). The gods were 
worsted, and the asuras got possession of the ^v•o^ld and were beginning to 
divide it when the gods with Vishnu a dw'arf at their head went to the asuras 
and asked for a share. The asuras agreed to give as much as Vishnu would 
lie upon. The gods then enclosed Vishnu on three sides with Gayatri, 
Jagati and Trishtubh metres and on the foxirth with Agni and went on 
worshipping and toiling till they obtained the whole earth. These accounts 
differ much from the Pouranilt one, Vishnu is himself said to be n Dwarf, 
and neither the Tortoise, Boar, nor Dwarf is said to be an incarnation. The 
Kauskitahi Brahmaita to a Krishna Devakiputra (not the God Krishna) 
as the disciple of Rishi Chore. The CcJiaudogya Upamshad (III. 17-6) 
mentions him as a teacher of Vedanta and tells us he learnt from his teacher 
Ghora Angirasa that sacrifice may be performed without objective means, that 
moral qualities are its real signs, and that the worship of the sun as the God 
of gods leads us to the highest light. He then founded a religious system 
of monotheism called the Satvata, Bhagavata or Pancharatra, God being on 
his system simply called Bhagavan. His ftligion was at first confined among 
his own clan the Yadavas or the Vrishnis. But as time went on, his teaching 
spread wide, and he was himself identified with the God Bhagavan he taught, 
and the doctrine of Bhakti was added to it. Dhritarashtm Vaiebitravirya is 
mentioned in the Kathaka Bamhiia, the Kauravya King Parikshit in the 
Atharvan and Janamejaya Parikshita in the Brahmanas^ Krishna Devaki¬ 
putra Vasudeva was bom in the same epoch as these i.«., at the time of the 
composition of the late Samhitas and the Brahmanas, but before the Upa- 
nishads, before the development of the Sankhya and the Vedanta. The 
orthodox condemn the Pancharatra as unvedic. Kumarila (Tantnnariika, 
pp. 194 and 165. Trans. Jha) refers to Krishna* as a great lawgiver and as an 
example of righteous conduct and quotes Oita IV. 11 as authoritative but he 
includes the Pancharatra among systems such as the Banddha, Sankhya, 
Yoga, Pasupata and Nirgrantha that are opposed to the Veda. Sankara, who 
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in his introduction to his GitaBhashya calls the the essence of all Vedas, 
( ) proves the unvedlc character of the Pancharatra In his 

Sutra Bhashya (11. 2. 45). This shovvs that the system founded by Krishna 
was at first only the religion of a sect. The identification of Vasudeva with 
Bhagavan was complete already in the time of Panini who, in his Sutra 
(IV. 3-98), places Vasudeva before Arjuna though the latter is the 
shorter word, because he is an object of reverence and includes Vasudeva in 
this Sutra instead of in the following one (IV. 3-99) which provides that 4 ; 
should be added to the names of famous Kshattriyas when they are objects of 
veneration, because he is not merely a Kshattriya, but a god. This is the in¬ 
terpretation of the Mahabhashya and the Kasikat>rlHi. In 300 B-C. we 
find that Kautilya mentions Krishna and Sankarshana among the Gods (pp. 
401, 419), but does not identify either with Vishnu. And Megasthenes (300 
B.C.) says that Hercules (-’Harikulesa—Balarama) was worshipped by the 
Saurasenis of Mathura, had numerous progeny and wives, was the god of the 
plains, had a club and a lion*s skin, and uas feared by the Hindus. All this 
applies to Balarama who, like Hercules, performed in childhood many 
miraculous feats and lived in e>(ile for twelve years among the cowherds. 
The Suttapitaka compiled in Asoka's time (250 B.C.) mentions Vasudeva and 
Balarama as deities of specific sects and calls Krishna an Asura or Mara 
which indicates that he was a Hindu God. But still he is not identified with 
Vishnu. The Git<t refers to Vasudeva as the Bha^van, reconciles the San- 
khya, the Vedanta and the Pancharatra doctrine of Bhakti and prepares the 
way for the identification of Vasudeva with Vishnu by saying Vasudeva is 
‘ Vishnu among the Adityas* (X. 21). So the Gita dates after 250 B.C., but 
before 200 B.C. when a Ghasundi inscription speaks of a puja stonewall for 
worship of Bh^van, Sankarshana and Vasudeva (Luder’s List of Brahmi 
Inscriptions, No. 6 ) and when the Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 1-6) hardly later than 
the third century B.C. iJ.R.A.S. 1908, p. 171*n) identifies Narayana, Vasudeva 
aud Vishnu. In 170 B.C. (Smfifi p. 242) Heliodorus, son of Dion, ambassador 
of Antalcidas to Bhagabhadra, a native king of Mathura, in his fourteenth year, 
and a Bhagavata erects a Garudadvaja (the Besnagar column) to Vasudeva. God 
of Gods', thus identifying him with Vishnu whose vehicle w-as Garuda {LUdsr's 
List, No. 669). In 150 B-C., Patanjali discussing Panini IV. 3-98 says that 
' Vasudeva' is a ‘ Samgna’ of the ' Bhagavan notices a verse which men¬ 
tions temples to Balarama and Kesava {II. 2-34), refers to Krishna’s killing 
his uncle Kamsa ( 44 m 4sF 4T^: III. 2,111; a!WTH>n3^ 5®^--II* 3*36), 
and refers to the enacting of the plays Kamsavadka and BaJihandha (III. I* 
26) which sho^vs that in 150 B.C., besides the Krishna incarnation, the Hindus 
knew the Vamana incarnation also whfdi they evoked by correcting Vishnu 
6 
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Trivikrama and Vishnu the dwtirf with the story of the binding of Bali- Then ' 
the Aniigita which recapitulates the CUa (250*200 B.C.) makes no allusion, 
in mentioning the story of Parasurama, to his being an incarnation or to his 
encounter with Rama. On the advice of the Pitris, he abandons the slaugh¬ 
ter of Kshatriyas and resorting to penance achieves emancipation. The 
Avadana Salaka. translated into Chinese in 200-250 A.D., mentions Rama as 
a God Bibl. Buddhica III. Vol. I, p. 105), but not as an incarnation 

of Vishnu. Aroaia who gives many synonyms for Krishna Devakiputra 
Vasudeva whom he Identifies with Vishnu, Narayana, Govinda (the pastoral 
God Krishna of the Rigveda), and Trivikrama, the foe of Ball ; 

)'and for Balarama 

whom he identifies with Sankarshana mtr 5 ? ) omits 

all mention of Rama. So he knew only the Krishna and the Vamana incarna¬ 
tions. Amara refers to Turushkas {i.e. Kushans), ‘ Tathagata ' as a name for 
Buddha (not found in the Bharaut and Sanchi topes 250 B.C.), planets, rafiU, 
and the system of Yugas and Manvantaras ( i 

5vr wr HTT: 111 ^ 5 ’tftwpTTTciTra: Vr 

I ^ C »TW: IJ g f^KTRt I ), 

So Amara is not earlier than 200 A.D. A correct explanation of * Jatra ' 
(sneck) is found in Susmter, Charaka, and even Vagbhata. But, misled by 
Vagbhata’s identification of the ' Amsn ' with the peak of the shoulder, Ama- 
rasimha attaches to ‘ jatur ’ the wrong meaning ‘ collarbone'. Since Vagbhata 
is not earlier than 250 A.D., Amara dates 300 A.D., or after. A reference 
to Amarakosa is found in the Amoghavritti wiitten in Saka 789-867 A.D. 
Jinendrabuddhi (8th cent. A:D.) quotes the words ^ svr of 

Amarasimha in his Koiiktnharana panchika. In Dandin’s Kavyadaraa 

i 1 trittNiT' 

J i appear to have been suggested by Amara'a 

ep ?rm mAi ?wtgR: atg: *ii5r; Rift 1 

Atnarakosa was translated into Chinese by Guna- 
rata of Ujjaio in the 6th cent. A.D. (Max Muller's India,' Ist Ed-, p. 328), 
Sasvaia, a fuller work than Amara's ‘ Nanarthavarga' agrees with the latter 
in some places word for word tf. g. srg and Amara says arf^ means 

while Katya and Mala say that anfh*^: means Kshirasvamin 

adds that for this very reason Sasvata gives both the meanings 5rr'Tffl?r o:a 
TiPHTiT)- So Amara lived before Scz«kT/<r which in its last words says 
it was composed in consultation with Varaba (died 587 A.D.) ( 

I fkfwRT »)- Amara's 
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«RT I fs a rend^rini; of Pan ini's *nTRT5i*T3'^r^V and not 

of Chanda’s simpler and more intelligible sutra IwtfTOV: ^ i- 
Kshirasvamin commenting on the word anoj says g am 

55^1 (Oka. Ed., p. 40), and -when explaining *r^ says 
Hft g p R *R. 1 ^F^nug: <p- 16U. So Amara lived 

before the composition of the Cltaudra'cyftlia.i'anQ, in 455 A.D. Amarasimha, 
though a Buddhist, had strong leanings towards Sankhya philosophy as is 
evident from his words 3nf*n 5?^: WR iTffh:1«f*[f i. This philosophy was 
revised by Vindyavasin, the rival of Biiddhamitra and his pupil Vasubandbu 
(340-420 A.D.). Paramartba (499-569 A.D.) says Buddhamitra was defeated 
by Vindyavasa who, however, died after Baladitya’s accession in 413 A.D., 
but before Vasubandbu could make amends for his teacher's discern fitucc. 
Amarasimha says ii«mf 

^ q7«Fn^itrt) is one of the senses of the word Gandharva. Kumarila 
Bhatta in bis Slokavartika say's the existence of «=?t<PT4kl^ is rejected by 
"Vindyavasin (i srft It ii)* 

So Amara lived before 350 A.D. i-e., in 300 A.D. Bhasa (350 A.D.) know's, 
besides the Krishna and VamaQa” incarnations, only the Rama incarnation- 
He say's that God w'as known in the Krita Yuga as Narayana, in the Treta as 
Vishnu Trivikrama (since the Vamaiia incarnation is supposed to have taken 
place at the close of the Krita Yuga), in the Dvaparaas Rama (since the Rama 
incarnation came at the close of the Treta), and in the Kali as Damodara ».e., 
Hari born among the Vrishnis (since the Krishna incarnation came at the close 
of the Dvapara) {BaUicharita I. 1 and 2). Our date for Bhasa is confirmed 
by the reference to the four yugas in these slokas. The present Rarnayaua 
(350 A.D.) indicates another stage in the evolution of the story ol Parasu- 
rama in that it mentions bis encounter with Rama, and both in it and the 
Rantopokhyana of the Mahabharata, Rama appears as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. In the original Ramayana, Rama was not regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu. Valmiki asks Narada to name the greatest and best of »je«. 
Narada then describes Rama and his history down to his attaining BraJitna^ 
loia (not, as we should expect, Vaikuntha, the world of Vishnu). In this 
narrative no reference is made to Rama’s identity with Vishnu. On the 
contrary, it is said that ' he vats equal in valour to Vishnu (1. 1.18), thereby 
indicating that he was not yet recognised as Vishnu. When Kabandba’s body 
was placed on a pyre, a beautiful being rose out of it m the sky and 
advised Rama to visit on bis way to Sugriva’s place the Sramani named Savan. 
*0 Rama, seeing you who is worthy of being saluted by all creatures and 
who is like a god, Savari, who is ever devoted to her pious duties, w'ill go to 
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heaven* (III. 7S-27). If ihe poet who wrote this recognised fUma to be an 
incarnation of Vishnu, he could not have resisted the temptation of referring 
to that fact here. Again, when Rama and Lakshmana reached the hermitage 
of Savari, she welcomed Rama in a speech where she called him ‘foremost 
among gods/ ‘ bull among men/ and ' tiger among men ’ (III. 74.12 and 18). 
This shows Rama was considered as the best of men and even of gods, but was 
not yet idenliaed with Vishnu, though, as the fruit of seeing him, Savari is 
sure that she will attain imperishable worlds {III, 74. 13). When the gods 
asked Rama why, though he was the creator of the worlds, and omniscient 
he forgot himself and refused to take back Sita like an ordinary man, Rama 
inquired in reply * I tbmk myself to be a man named Rama, son of Dasaratha. 
Teil me, 0 Bhagavan, who and whence I am’ (VI. 117-11). Brahma told 
him m reply that he was Narayana, Vishnu, Krishna, Vamana, Varaha and 
Bhagavan. (VI. 117. 13-27). This indicates that there was a time 
when Rama was not recognised as an incarnation of Vishnu. Yet the 
next canto opens thus ‘ Hearing this auspicious speech of Brahma Agni 
sprang up with Vaidehi on his lap’ (VI. 118-1) and Agni then speaks 
to Rama m a quite different tone. He, does not refer to the fact that 
SiU was the incarnation of Lakshmi as Brahma is reported to have said 
(VI. 117.27). Keenly says Sita is chaste and requests Rama to take her 
without scruple (VI. llg. 5-10). In the abstract of the epic given in 
Book I, canto I, the episode of Siu’s enteriog the fire and Rama’s recognition 
of her innocence on the testimony of Agni is referred to, but nothing 
IS said about the intervention of Brahma or the very important 
revelation made by him (1. 1 . 81.3). Besides, in Brahma’s speech which is 
^d to have taken place in the Treta, the Krishna incarnation which was to 
have token place only at the dose of the Dvapara U already referred to. 

1 hus VI. 117 IS a clear interpolation ; but belonging to the present Ramayana 
« earher than ^Iidasa and indicates that in its time the Pancharatra God 
Bhagavan was identihed with Narayana and Vishnu, and that the Krishna 
Vamana ,.e., Dwarf, Rama, and Varaha f.r., Boar incarnations were known, 
bince Bhasa was unaware of the Boar incarnation which was evolved bv 
issimilating the boar Emusha of the Satapatha Brahmana with Vishnu the 
pr^ent is later than Bhasa (350 A.D.) and belongs to the Utter 

T / V- u Varaha 

(R<igkuX1.22: XV. 103 
K • h •‘■e pastoral God 

incarnation in 

Meg^dula (15 and 59). He has many references relating to the Krishna 
mcamation, to Jumna and Mathura (Ragh„ VJ, 48), KaUya and Yamuna 
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(Raghit VI. 49). Krishna with his Kaustubha (RaghuVl. 49), Brindavana 
and Chaicraratha (Raghu VI. 50), and Govardhana {Raghu VI. 51). He thus 
knows the same incarnations as the present Ramayana, but indicates a 
further stage in the evolution of Parasurama’s story when h.e refers to the 
sage as having recovered land from the ocean, an episode unknown even to 
the present Ramayana {Ragku IV. 53, 58). Lastly the Makabharata and 
the Pitrarw, by adding Parasurama also as an avatara, by assimilating the 
H$h and the tortoise of the Satapattia Brahmana with Vishnu, and by invent* 
ing three new incarnations, the Man-lion, Buddha and Kalki, made up the figure 
10, which is the present number of incarnations ( 

fPR: i rrm 5*: ^ ^ n. Maha. XII, 548-2). The reading 

in the text is no doubt rmt but the detailed description of the in¬ 

carnations that immediately follows this Sloka (slokas 3 to 54) clearly sup¬ 
ports our corrected reading. This Pauranik list of incarnations seems to he 
based on the scientific idea of evolution from the fish that lives only in water 
through the tortoise which lives both in water and on land, the boar which 
lives on land alone, the man-lion which is a higher species of animal and a 
lower species of man, the Dwarf who is the rudimentary man, Ratna of the 
axe who represents the man of uncontrolled passions and an age when the 
functions of warrior and priest had not yet been partitioned, Rama son of 
Dasaratha the model of all human relations as son, husband, brother, friend 
and king, Krishna the liberated man who is a law unto himself, and Buddha 
tbe man who will not seek salvation so long as there is a single soul sufilermg 
dn earth and tbe type of selhes&ness and service, to Kalki the man who has 
become God and the master of all nature. But when there was a reaction 
against Buddhism, some Puranas explained that the purpose of the Buddha 
incarnation svas to delude all sinners and lead them astray. Tbis action 
attributed to God seeming to other Puranas positively wicked and unworthy 
they substituted BaJarama in place of the obnoxious Buddha. Then to 
account for Balarama (who, like Rama’s brother Lakshmana, was regarded 
only as the incarnation of Sesha or Sankarshana) being made an incarnation 
of Vishnu a story was interpolated into the Mahabharata that Balarama and 
Krishna were born from two hairs of Narayana (Maha I. 214. 32-3). Thus 
the history of the evolution of the Avataras which was completed in the 
time of the present Mahabharata and the Puranas (500 A.D.) also supports 
our general chronological position. 

The political conditions in the tiroca of Kalidasa.—Sunanda takes In* 
dumati at her Svayamvara first to the king of Magadha (RogAw Vl-20), though 
in the time of Raghu, the Kosala king ought to have been first. Kalidasa 
makes Dilipa’s wife Sudakshina, and Dasaratha’s wife Sumitra, princesses 
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of Magadha, though there is no reference to the fact id the Ra^Myana 
{Raghii 1. 31 i IX-17). A Magadha king is made the contemporary of Aja 
and a fellow suitor for Indumati’s band (VI. 21). He is also said to be the 
lord of Pushpapura ia, Pataliputra (VI. 24). But the Magadha kingdom 
svas Dot in existence earlier than tea geaerations before the BbaraU war. 
iPargiUr, p. 13). Even Rama, Aja*s grandson, preceded the Bharata war by 
more than thirty generations. Pataliputra was Dot built before 438 B.C, 
Moreover, Raghu is made to conquer the Huns unknown to Hindus before 
420 A.D., though there is no mention of the Huns in the Rainayana. So 
Kalidasa's political references are contemporary, and not historical. And the 
frequent references to the Maghadas shows they were powerful in Kalidasa's 
time. Since Kalidasa omits to say Raghu conquered Maghada, they must 
have been universal sovereigns of India and his patrons. In Ragku VI, Sunan- 
da takes Indumati first to the Maghada king, of whom Sunanda is made to 
say ‘ let there be a thousand kings, The earth is possessed of a lord in him 
alone' (22). Indumati 'looked at him awhile' (25) and bows to him alone 
of all the kings (25). Maghada was powerful down to 27 B-C. and again 
only from 320 to 500 A.D, after which the Huns invaded India 4nd broke 
the power of the Maghada king. Then Sunanda lakes Indumati to the Arga 
king (27), Raghu omits to conquer the Aiga king also. The Argas were 
never powerful and attained importance only when a branch of the Guptas 
ruled them. Sasanka, a king of Arga. was a Narendra Gupta (SwffA, p- 346). 
This places Kalidasa only in 320 to 500 A.D. Indumati is next taken to the 
Malva king (32) ‘who lights up the faces of his kind men with joy and de¬ 
stroys his enemies by valour as the sun makes the lotuses bloom and dries up 
the mud with his heat ’ (36), who is ‘young' (35) and a ' rising moon ' (31). 
Raghu after conquering the Aparantas (».«., Konkan) goes by the land route 
through Malva and Gujrat to Sindh to conquer the Parasikas and yet meets 
no enemy on the way {IV. 59-60). From 58 B.C. to 390 A.D., Gujrat and 
Malva were successively under Nahapana and his successors, Gautamiputia 
and his son Pulumayi, and Rudradaman and his descendants. If Kalidasa 
had lived in this period, E^hu should have met and conquered these on his 
way to Sindh, but Kalidasa makes no mention at all of the Sakas or the 
Andhras. So he is not earlier than 390 A.D. Nor could he have been later 
than 500 A.D., when the Hun Toramana became ruler of Malva, and the 
Huns retained Malva till 528 A.D., when Yasodhaman defeated them and 
recovered it. But after 530 A.D. Gujrat was absorbed by Khusru Anushir- 
wan. Between 390 and 500 A.D., Malva and Gujrat were under an imperial 
Gupta viceroy, and Kalidasa could well have omitted to say that Raghu 
defeated him. Kalidasa's references to the Malva king point to Skandagupta 
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who was youDg in his father’s lifetime, ruling at Ujjain as Kumar^upta s 
viceroy and who, by defeating the Pushyamitras in 450 A.B., arid restoring the 
tottering foriunes of his family {Smith, p. 308) might be said to be ‘ rising into 
prominence like a mooV, to have ‘lighted up the faces of his kinsmen (the 
Guptas of Magadha and Aiga) Ns-ith joy’ and to have ‘destroyed his enemies 
by his valour’. This inference places the Ragkuvainsa between 450 A.D. 
and 455 A.D., when Skandagupta himself became King of Magadha. So 
Kalidasa’s contemporary In M^adha was Kumaragupta (413 to 455 A.D.) and 
he might well be referred to as, of all Kings/ a performer of sacrifices’ (VI. 
23), for during the reign of Kumarr^upta the empire gained additions and 
Kumara celebrated the horse sacrifice as an assertion of his paramount sov¬ 
ereignty (Smith, p. 299). Out of a total of 120 slokas in Mcgkaduta, Kalidasa 
devotes 27 (the 23rd to the 49th) to Malva and of these 12 (30th to 41 at) to 
the description of Ujjain and its Mahakala temple alone. He compares 
Ujjain to a ‘ shining bit of heaven’ (30), makes the cloud go out of its way to 
see Ujjain that it may not miss the sight of the women of Ujjain unmatched 
for beauty (27). He goes out of his way to say that Satrughna placed his son 
Subahu in cbai^e of Vidisa, the Capital of Eastern MaJva (XV. 36). These 
show that he was a native and lover of Malva- That Kalidasa had Skanda¬ 
gupta in mind when he referred to the Malva King is made probable by his 
choice of the title Vihramcrvasiyam for one of his plays. Panini’s rule IV. 
3-88 requires that should be affixed to dvanda compounds only. But there 
i$ no reason to suppose that Vikrama was a name of Pururavas. So we infer 
that even at the risk of breaking a rule of Panini, Kalidasa means us to explain 
it as ^ ^ etc., that he may have an opportunity of indicating to 
us his patron Skandagupta Vikramaditya. This confirms the tradition which 
associates Kalidasa with Vikramaditya King of Ujjajn. The names KautM 
IRaghu V. 1) and Virasgna (Dharinis’ step-brother and Governor of the 
frontier fort on the Narmada. 

Mai. I) may have been suggested by the name of Vira^na 
a Kautsa connected with Chandragupta If. After defeating and restowg 
his kingdom to the Kalinga king, Raghu turned south and went straight 
to the Kaverl without encountering the Pallavas at Kanchi (Raghu IV- 
43-5). M- Jouveau Dubreuil has shown in his PaJlavas that the Pallavas 
were in continuous possession of Kanchi from 200 to 340 A.D., when Samu- 
dragupta defeated Vishnugopa of Kanchi on his southern expedition (Alla¬ 
habad pillar inscription) and again from the time of Simhav’arman, son of 
Skandavarman, down to 900 A.D. But the Omgodu No. 1 plates of thi^s 
Skandavarman date from Tambmpa camp and not Knnchi (G.O. No.99, 
August 1916, Pt- II, No- 31 indicating that in the interval between \ ishnu- 
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gopa 340 A.D. and Simhavarman, the Pallavas had lost Kanchh porbaps as 
the result of the confusion which followed SamudragupU’s expedition. But 
Sflrvanandin's Lokavibhaga purports to have been written in Ranchi in 
Saka 380—458 A.D. for Simhavarman in hi$ 22nd year. The astronomi* 
cal details given therein workout correctly and there was a Pallava Simha* 
varman about that period who anointed the Western Ganga Ayyavarman, father 
of Madhava II, who rnade the grant record in the Penukonda plates in Circa 
460 A.D. The introduction of an unknown name like Simhavarman in the 
work can hardly be accounted for except on the understanding that there is 
something substantial at the bottom of the date iJ.R.A.S. 1915, pp. 470-^485). 

So Simhavarman had recovered Kanchi before 436 A.D., and Kalidasa who 
omits to mention the Pallavas at Kanchi dates between 340 and 456 A.D. 
Kalidasa says Raghu defeated the Aparantas and made the Trikuta itself serve 
as his pillars of victory (IV. 58*9). They are called the Anupas in (VI. 37), 
and their king was a descendant of Kartavirya, the Haihaya (VI. 38 and 41), 
and his capital was Uahishmati (t.e., Mandhata) on the Reva (i.s., Narmada) 

(VI. 43). The Haihayaa who ruled at Mandhata started the Chedl or Tcaiku* 
taka era (249 A.D.) named after their city Trikuta on the Satpura hills, so called 
from the neighbouring three high peaks. So Kalidasa lived after 249 A.D. 

From Trikuta, Raghu started to conquer the Parasikas (IV. 60). He clouded, 
the faces of the Yavanis (IV. 61). And, in a severe battle with the Paschatyas, 
who had a powerful' cavalry of horses, * (IV. 62) decapitated their bearded 
faces (IV. 63). Then he starts north to defeat the Huns, but he is not .said 
anywhere to have defeated the Parasikas whom he sets out to subdue. So 
vre must identify the Parasikas with the Yavanas and Paschatyas. The 
Parasikas were called Yavanas before Alexander’s invasion (326 B.C.), and 
again after the decline of the Greeks in India after their last king Hermaeus 
(40 A.D.). In (he Nasik inscription of the nineteenth year of Sri Pulumayi 
Vasisthiputra (Bpi. Ind. VIII, p. 60} the Yavanas are mentioned together with 
the Sakas and Pallavas as having been destroyed by his father Gautamiputra 
and in the period u'hen this inscription was engraved. Circa 120 A.D., there 
were no Greeks in India as rulers (SmitA, p.236). So here Yavaitai refers to 
Persians. In the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (130 A.D.) also. 
Asoka’s Governor in Rathiawad. Tushaspa (an Iranian name) is called a 
Yavana and‘Tushospn* is obviously not a Greek name. So in the early 
centuries A.D. 'Yavanas’ meant 'Parasikas.' Moreover, only Persians 
fought w'ith the aid of powerful cavalry as the Paschatyas as are said to have 4 
done; MalUnatha explairis ' Paschatyas* as ‘ Yavanas ’ while other comment¬ 
ators explain 'Paschatyas' as 'Parasikas'. So 'Paschatyas', ‘Yavanas’ 
and ‘ Parasikas ’ were identical. Kalidasa calls the horses (V. 73) 


and Halayudha identifies Vanayudesa with Parasika. The Paschat^'as 
are said to have bearded faces which is true of the Persians, and not of the 
Greeks who generally shaved their faces. The Greeks and the Persians, 
moreover, never ruled together side by side In India, as they should do if 
we distinguish Parasikas from Paschatyas and Yavanas. The Greeks ruled 
from 200 B.C. to 50 A.D., while the Persians were in possession of Bindh 
only from the time of Shahpur 11 (309 A.D.). Tabari mentions Sindh as one 
of the provinces lost to the Persian kingdom by KaNvadh(4d6—531 A.D.) and 
recovered by Anushirw'sn iJ.R.A.S. 1909, pp. 113*4). Thus Raghu's defeat 
of the Persians in Sindh places Kalidasa between 309 and 531 A.D. From 
Sindh Roghu starts north (IV. 66) and defeated the Huns on the banks of 
the Vankshu (-Oxus. M. Ani, 1912, p. 266) (IV. 67.81, Mallinaiha (1350— 
1400 A.D., Meghaduta Pathak Ed. Intred,. pp. XXZ-XXII) reads ftngftk but 
the earlier Vallabhadeva(1120 A.D. Ibid pp. XIV*XV., reads More* 

over Kshirasvamin, who being quoted by Vardhamanain his Ganaratnamahodcr- 
dhi (1141 A.D.) and himself quoting Bheja (1018—1060 A.D., Sinifli, p. 395) 
lived in 1050 to UIX) A .D. ide nti Aes the cou n try where Ragh u defeated the H uns 
with Vahlikadesa or Bactria, quoting the very words of Kalidasa. ( 

i Amarabofta Oka. 'Ed., 
p. 110). Bactria Ison the banks of the Oxus. Since Raghu defeats the Huns 
on the banks of the Oxus (trs in IV. 68 refers to in 67), the Huns had 
already established themselves in the Oxus basin (448 A.D.) but had not yet 
conquered Gandhara from the Persians (484 A.D.) iJ.R.A.S. 1909, p. 113), 
nor had they as yet sustained defeat at the hands of Skandagupta (455 A,D,). 
If the Huns had occupied Gandhara in Kalidasa’s time, since Raghu would have 
to pass through Gandhara on his way from Sindh to Bactria, he would have 
defeated the Huns in Gandhara and not in Bactria. If Kalidasa had known of 
Skandagupta’s victory over the Huns, he would not have lost the opportunity 
to suggest a reference to that event. These fects place the composition of the 
Raghuvamsa in 448—455 A.D. It has been argued that the Hindus might 
have known the Huns even before the fifth century A.D. But even In the 
reign of Hwvei Tei of China (194*179 B-C.) the Hiungnu of the Turki raexs 
were still in Kansuh (enclosed between Tibet and Eastern Turkestan on the 
west, MangoHaon the south, and China on the south and east— Bficy. Britt. 
VI., p. 194). The ancient Indians knew, through commercial intercourse, 
only such tribes as dwelt on the coasts of the Pacific, the Arabian sea, and 
the Mediterranean. So they could not have known the Hiungnu who lived 
inland far from the Indian frontiers. The Hiungnu drove the Yue*Chi from 
Kansuh in 165 B.C. westwards (Smi/A, p. 248). Thereupon the latter occu* 
pied the territory north and south of the Oxus, Bactria and Sogdiana 


p. 250). Kashgar, Yarkhaod and Khotan remained independent principalities. 
In 73 to 102 A.D., Pan Chao, the Chinese General, conquered Khotan, Yar- 
khand and Kashgar {Smith, p. 253) which Kanishka reconquered in 103 A.D, 
except Khotan lost to China only in 152 A.D. (Smith, pp. 262, 273). Down 
to 340 A.D., the date o/ Samudragupta's expedition, the Kushans continued 
to rule on the banks of the Oxus {Smith, p. 286). Only towards the close of 
the fourth century A.D., white Huns began to move westwards, and about 
420 A.D- we find them for the first time in Tran sox iana {Bncy. Britt. IX., p. 
680). So all Indian works which refer to the Huns most date after 420 A.D., 
when alone they could even have heard of the Huns from the Bactrians. 
In 448 A.D, the Huns had established themselves in the Oxus basin. 
Before 455 A-D. they had sustained defeat at the hdnds of Skandagupta. 
In 485 A.D. they defeated and killed the Persian King Firus (Smith, p. 316) 
and annexed Gandhara {J.R.A.S. 1900. p- 113). The Chinese traveller Song 
Yun, who was in Gandhara ir)S20 A D,, says that the Huns conquered it only 
tsvo generations before. Then abne they turrted their successful arms to 
India, From & comparison of the Eran stone pillar inscription of Budhagupta 
(484 A.D.) and the Eran Boar inscriptianof Toramana, Dr. Fleet showed that 
Toramana succeeded Budhagupta (Ind. Aui. XVIU, p. 227) whose latest 
date is Gupta ISO-499 A.0. Gunabhadra (who, from the use of «TWt^in the 
concluding prasasti written in the time of his pupil Lokasena, must have died 
long before haka 820-898 A.D. fW: says the 

tyrant Kelkiraja uas born 1,000 years after Mehavira’s death (U., 1000—528 •• 
472 A.D.) when there occurred a Magha-Samvatsara (which is true of 472 A.D.) 

( vkrrftw: i ^ i 9nr?w?r 

t snrmt ss?rfkTnc.i <r w i fls i w4 i 

I I fnntiT? w: i 

vmn nwr wiO'mjfifkflj i ^ i Uttara^urana 

76. 394—Sand 411.2). Nemichandra in his Trilohasara says the tyrant 

the Stka king i.e., in the same year 472 A.D. 

(grarnft i tm mr sissfr 

Since Gunabhadra says Kalkiraja lived for 70 years and ruled 40 years 
Kalkiraja ruled from 502 to 542 A.D. There is reason to identify this 
Kalkiraja with Mihirakula. The Utter was also ruling in the same period, 
since Songyun and Cogmas who visited India in 520 and 530 A.D. 
^und him ruling over Gandhara with his capital at Sakala (Sinlkot), 
Kalkiraja is said to have been a paramount sovereign (jf^t fm ?r w i ^ fk)! 
So was Mihirakula, because Yasodharman saja he bowed down to none 
save Siva. Kalkiraja is said to have been the foremost among the 
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wicked ( 5^sriKH:), a perpetrator of sinful deeds and an 

oppressive tyrant (38f3T?r^?rv; ). Similarly the Greek monk Cosmas says 
Gollas (Mihirakula), the Hun King of India, exacted tribute of oppres* 
$ion with 2,000 war elephants and a large cavalry. Kalhana records his 
fiendish pleasure in rolling elephants down a precipice {Smith, pp. 517, 319). 
After his defeat in 528 A.D., Hiuen Thsang says he treacherously usurped 
[ Kashmir end oppressed the Buddhists (Smit/r, p. 318). A demon killed the 
tyrant ICalkiraja with his thunderbolt and Kalkiraja then fell into hell there 
!» to suffer for countless ages. Hiuen Thsang refers to Mihirakula's fate in 
similar terms. ‘ For having killed countless victims and overthrown the 
law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest hell, where he shall pass 
endless ages of revolution ’ (SmirA, p. 319). So Mihirakula is identical with 
Kalkiraja and ruled from 502 to 542 A.D. The accession of Toramana who 
succeeded Budhagupta (499 A D.) dates 500 A.D., and he thus ruled only for 
two years, since Toramana was the father of Mihirakula (Gwalior Inscription 
of Mibirakula's 15th year, G.l. No. 37), and since the Ersn Boar inscription 
of Toramana (0.7. No. 36) dates in his first year. So the hgure 52 found on 
Toramana's silver coins corresponds to 500 A.D.. the initial year of his reign 
and yields us 448 A.D., as the exact date of the foundation of the Huna 
empire in the Oxus basin p. 316). In 565 A.D., Khusru Anushirwan 

* 'of Persia Anally destroyed the power of the Huns (Smf^A, p. 32l). Raghu omits 
to defeat the Kushans who were ruling in Kabul from 40 A.D.. when Kosulo 
Kedphises, the Arst Kushan King of India, conquered it p. 251) to 

450 A.D. when Kidara crossed the Kindukush and dispossessed them 
(SmrtA, p. 274; J,RA.S. 1913, p. 933). The Raghuvanw ie not therefore 
earlier than 450 A.D. Raghu omits to defeat the King of the Surasenas. but 
Sunanda takes Indumati to him also. He is said to be the lamp of both his 
parental families (VI. 45) and to have been born of the Nipa (i.e., Kedamba) 
family (VI. 46). So he was a viceroy of Mathura under the Guptas and 
related to the Kadambas. The Talagunda inscription of, Kakusthavarman 
f dated in the 80th Kadamba year {Bpi, Ind. VIII, pp. 24—36) which refers to 

^ the Satakamis as having formerly worshipped there, and which on pale- 

og«phical grounds Kielhorn assigns to Circa 400—600 A.D.. says that the 
Kadambas were originally Brahmans of Ahicchatra so called from their tend¬ 
ing a Kadamba tree near thdr home, that a member of the family Mayura- 
J sarman, who had gone to the Pal lava city Kanchi for study, defeated the 
Fallavas and became ruler on the west coast, and that Kakusthavarman 
married his daughters to Guptas, of which he would speak proudly only when 
the Guptas were powerful i-e-, from 540 to 500 A.D. The Pallavas did not 
hold Kanchi between 340 and 450 A.D. If Kakusthavarman, dates 
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500 A.D.. Mayurasirman dates 420 A.D., when there were no Pallavas at 
Kanchi. Again, since Kakusthavarman is not earlier than 400 A.D., Mayura- 
sarman is not earlier than 520 A.D. On the other hand, Mayurasarnan is 
not later than 340 A.D., after which date the Pallavas had lost Kanchi. It is 
probable that Mayurasarman took advantage of the confusion caused by 
Samudragupta's southern expedition to set himself up as an indepcndant 
ruler. This would place Kakustha who gave his daughters to the Guptas in 420 
A.D., and if such a daughter had a son, it is probable that he would have been 
provided for as a viceroy at Mathura in 450 A.D.> in which case he could be 
said 'to shed lustre on both his parental families (Gupta and Kadamba)’ and 
to have been ' born of the Nipa family’ and Raghu would not be made 
to defeat the King of Mathura. The Nipas are mentioned among the 
post'Andhra dynasties in the Puranas (Pargifer, p. 65). Sunanda in 
referring to the Kalinga King says 'In the company of this King rove thou 
along the seashore murmurous with palmtrees, thy drops of sweat stolen by 
winds that waft the fragrance of dovaplants from distant islands of tbe sea ’ 
(VI. 57). The reference here to the Spice islands is uomistakeable, and since 
the Hindus from Kalinga emigrated to Sumatra only in 75 B.C., this fact 
shows that, in any case, Kalidasa did not live in the centuries B.C. From 
all these facts, we infer that the Raghttvamsa was composed in 450 A.D., and 
sioce the Baghuva'msa was his last work, and the title of his earliest work 
Kumarasambhava was perhaps chosen purposely as a compliment to Kumara* 
gupU, when Karlikeya, Subramania or Skanda would otherwise equally well 
serve the purpose, we may conclude that the whole of Kalidasa's literary 
career falls within the limits of KumaragupU’s reign (413—455 A.D.). 

The authenticity of the Ritusamhara and the Kumarassmbhava, Cantos 
VIII to XVn.—^Seven works are usually ascribed to Kalidasas (1). The four 
poems Ifitusamhara, Kumarasambhava, Meghasandtea, and Ragkuvatnsa. 
(2) The three plays— Malavikagnimitra, Vihrantorvatiya, and Abkignatuua* 
kuntala. The auOienticity, howver, of the Rittisamluxra and the last ten 
cantos of the Kimarasambhava is doubtful. The Ritusamhara is not 
ascribed to Kalidasa in any work except in the late compilation, Vallabha* 
deva's Subhaskitavali (which in Nos. 1674 and 1678 ascribes Rffu. VI. 16 and 
19 to Kalidasa). Vallabhadeva and Mallinatba who have commented on 
the Kumaraaambfiwca, Megkadula and B<ighwivamsa have not thought fit to 
comment on it. Mallinatha clearly seems to imply that he knew of only three 
poems of Kalidasa when he says ?ihr i 

II (Introd. to comm, on RogAw 5). There is a tradition that 
when Kalidasa returned from the temple of Kali, his princess-wife asked him 
er% and that thereupon he composed in order three poems 
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beginning with {Kum.), {Utgka). and ?T^ (lUtghu). Even this 

tradition takes no account of the Rilusaiithara. There remains> therefore, 
only the argument based on Vatsabhatta’s inscription that, in the 

Mandasor inscription (473 A.D.). verse 31> Vatsabhatti imitates fiiiu. V. 2 
and 3. It is admitted that there is no identity or even resemblance 
in phrasing. As regards the ideas, the ideas common to both are that the 
winter is agreeable to men because it confines them to warmed rooms in 
the company of lovely women and that it is a season in which one does not 
wish for cool places or cooling appliances, and these are obviously so 
commonplace as to preclude the idea of borrowing both ways. Two other 
ideas are found only in the inscription i.e., that in the winter the fish 
lie low down in the water and the waterliliesare bitten by frost. Thus there is 
no ground for thinking that Kalidasa wrote the RitusaiHhara. Sitarama 
who has supplemented Malllnatha's commentary on the Kunuiniiambhava 
says Mallinalha commented only on seven cantos, and that therefore he com* 
pleted Malllnatha's commentary by writings commenury on the remaining ten 
cantos, which he has done (Introd. toSItarama’s commentary on VIII. 2). 
So the commentary on Kum, VIII ascribed to Mallinatha was unknown to 
Sitarama and is therefore spurious. It is inconceivable that if the remaining 
ten cantos of Kumarasambhava wett in existence in Mallinatha’s time, he 
would have left them uncommented upon, especially as, in his introductory 
stanza 5 to his commentary on Ragkuvaniiia, he says he has commented on all 
the three works of Kalidasa. It cannot be argued that Mallinatha did not live to 
complete his commentary on Kutnarasambhava since he lived to write a comm, 
on Uagha in which he refers his readers to his previous commentaries on Kali¬ 
dasa's works (commentary on Magha XIII. 24). The cantos VIU to XVII are 
not quoted from In early works at all. But Visvanatha Kaviraja (who, since 
he mentions Allauddin who died in 1316 A.D. and since a Jammu MS. of his 
Sahityadarpana dates 1384 A.D., lived in the latter half of the 14th century A.D* 
and was thus a contemporary of Mallinatha), in his chapter on Doshos 
blames Kalidasa for describing at length the Sambboga Sriugaca of Mahadeva 
and Parvati, and this description is found only in Kum. VIII. This only 
shows that Kum. VIII was just beginning to be recognised as Kalidasa's by 
some in 1350—1400 A.D., while others, including Mallinatha, refused to 
recognise it as genuine- The latter view is probably the correct one 
since the rhetoricians before Visvanatha do not blame Kalidasa for the same 
fault, thereby indicating that canto VIII too did not exist in their time as 
part of the Kumaraaambhaui. Thus Kalidasa was not the author of Kum. 
VII! to XVlIl. 

The evolution of Kalidasa’s works.—An apprentice poet of India, where 
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the movement of seasons is marked and varied» would naturally try his hand 
tirsC at descriptive poetry, and the story of the Kumara^atnbhava. is merely a 
peg CTi which Kalidasa hangs his description of the beauty and the grandeur 
of the Himalayas. The poem, with its title suggesting a reference to Kuma* 
ragupta, aims at poetising the theme of the birth of the national War*God 
who freed the gods from the domination of the Asuras, but Kalidasa, finding 
that he had aimed too high and that bis poetic powers were as yet incom¬ 
mensurate with the tfiagoitude of the task he had undertaken, abandons it 
before it is completed, but closes it auspiciously enough with the marriage of 
Mahadeva and ?arvati. The chief obstacle that the gods had to overcome 
was Mahadeva’s disinclination to marry. Now that he has been persuaded to 
do so, and the marriage is an accomplished fact, th<? poet might well leave us 
Co imagine that Kumara was born in due course and freed the gods. Then, 
under the patronage of Skandagupta at Ujjain, the poet studies the history of 
his native land, sees the dramas played at the festivals, and is himself filled 
with the desire to compose a drama. He would glorify his Malva, and there* 
fore chooses the life of the only bright period of its history before the time of 
Skandagupta f.e., the viceroyalty of Agnimitra for the theme of bis drama, 
since from 56 B.C. to 390 A.D. Malva svas under foreign domination. He 
intends this drama as a compliment to hfs patron, since Agnimitra, like 
Skandagupta, was the viceroy of his father in Malva (Mol. V). The prologue 
clearly shows that he was already a poet (&.«., had composed the Kum.) 
but his fame was not as yet widespread and that in the dramatic field, this 
was his first attempt and therefore ho had to contend against the reputation 
of previous dramatists like Bhasa, and justify his new attempt to write a 
drama when Bhasa and others were already in possession of the field. Yet 
he is confident of his success as a dramatic artist. The well deserved success 
emboldens him to choose a semi'divine theme from the legends he had read, 
i.4., the mythic story of Pururavas for the plot of his next drama. The pro- 
)og;ue to this play shows him confident that his work will be appreciated 
even by those who have seen the dramas of former poets, thereby indicating 
that this was his second drama. In this play, the poet shows a profound 
knowledge of the human heart, but be is still in the outer court of love. The 
fourth Act reveals to us the highest flights of bis poetic fancy, but It lacks 
passion. He calls the play Vikramorvasiya as a compliment to his patron . 
Skandagupta Vikramaditya of Ujjain. Then in the MegkadiUa, in the perfect 
fusion of music, imagination and feeling, he reveals to us for the first time the 4 
secret of love, how it is purified and strengthened by separation and sufiering, 
but he has not yet shown us how to bring it under control and mould it as an 
instrument for nobler purposes. He suggests to us in this poem that the 


heart, the messenger oF love from the human soul to its God, is not to allow 
itself to be tempted and detained on the way by the beauty and sensuous joys 
of the human life. This knowledge of love brings the poet the knowledge 
that man's mission in life is service to humanity. This idea he poetises in 
the Sakuntala, his next work, in which Kalidasa shows his consciousness of 
his fame by saying chat the audience being learned could be pleased only 
by a new work of bis. The play op^s with the hero and the heroine 
skimming on the surface of life, as yet unconscious of life's deeper purposes. 
They are brought together quite casually, and are united in informal wedlock 
by a mere transitory wave of passion fanned up by the beauty of natural 
environments. But they have yet to learn that the deeper union can be . 
brought about only by suffering, that suffering is necessary to strengthen 
character, that sacrifice of the ego is absolutely essential for the fruition of 
life's purposes, that love must be transfigured b)' humanity and that marriage 
itself is service of God. They are, therefore, separated by Durvasa's curse, 
and when by the separation and the recovery of the ring their attention has 
been forcibly drawn to the true nature of the mutual relation, and all that it 
implies, and it is no longer possible for them to forget each other or allow 
themselves to be drawn away by mere impulse, they are again closely knit 
together in Marichi's hermitage but now as the parents of Bharata, the 
all absorbing hope of humanity. In Raghuvamsa, tho last flight of his poesy, 
he aims at nothing less than the descent of God on earth, its preparation and 
its aftermath. Wiser by experience, he feels his powers incompatible with the 
elevation of his theme (BagA» I. 2). Yet he desires the fame of a Kavi, a seer 
who reveals to men God's deeper purposes, not that of a mere poet. {Ragku 
I. 3). So he will follow in the footsteps of thoK who have gone before on the 
same path {Rag/utl. 4). Raghu, Aja and Dasaratha are each of them born as 
the fruit of penance or sacrifice. Such were the preparations for the descent 
of God on earth. Rama was the ideal of all human relations as son, brother, 
friend, and husband. But after his death. Ayodhya fell into ruins, the people 
were all the more miserable for the happiness they had enjoyed when God 
kept them company, and Rama's own descendants steadily declined until in 
Agnivarna all the work of Rama was undone. And on his death, the future 
is all uncertain and the people vacillate between hope and despair. Things are 
bad enough to bring down another incarnation on earth, yet they dare not 
hope for it. It is too good to be true. Why has the Rama incarnation 
failed ? Because it was too high and unbending. It was too unrelated to 
human needs and limitations. Only the story of mind could follow the ideal 
set up before them, while human nature is essentially ueak. the playing of all 
the forces of life. So a new' incarnation w as needed to show that of our very 
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weakness we can forge our strength, that our very imperfections are the 
promises and necessary conditions of perfectior^. So it is that the poet 
sug^fs in the last stanaa of the Raghuvatn3a that the people expectant 
await the new birth, the promised dawn of perfection as yet only hidden in 
the svomb of the future, and while they wait poised securely in their divine 
heritage, they order their lives, which belong truly to God alone, in accord¬ 
ance with the sage counsels of men ripe in spiritual wisdom. This interpre¬ 
tation will not seem far fetched, if we remember that in this poem Kalidasa’s ^ 
purpose IS ethical, that he constantly reminds us of it by such similes as those 
in I. 20, IV, 60 and V. 4, that there is in this poem a more pervading consci¬ 
ousness of Rama's divinity than in the Rainayana. and that his other works 
were gradually preparing the way for this message. 




THE FORMATIVE INFLUENCES OP KALIDASA 

By Mr. A. R. Krishna Sastri, b.a. 


"A poet is horn, not made ” says the old proverb: and embodying as it 
does an undeniable truth, it emphasises and even cxi^gerates that truth like 
every other proverb. It is a truth efTectively put so that it is bound to catch 
the attention, but it is not the complete truth. For poetic genius is indeed 
god'given but it can thrive only when it is nourished and cultivated; it can 
grow only under favourable circumstances and in suitable environment, so 
that even the greatest of poets that M’e knou' of are as much made as they 
are born. 

Examples are not rare of poeta in every literature who arc said to 
have dreamed something during the night and found themselves poets the 
next morning; or of great devotees of God, who illitemte as tl)ey were, 
became inspired during the time of worship and gave vent to unconscious 
poetry which gushed forth like the continuous how of a fountain or spring. 
But in this critical age we cannot help doubting the truth of such miracles. 

Tradition on which wc have to depend mostly for the biography of 
Kalidasa represents him as one of these *'Son3 of Song" who are mira* 
culously endowed with the gift of writing poetry. It is very doubtful u*hether 
the story is not a later invention suggested by the poet’s name, but according 
to it Kalidasa was an illiterate shepherd who by a stroke of fortune obtained 
the favour of Kali and became the world*famous poet. Anything can he 
believed so far as the gift of poetic genius goes because it is not within the 
power of man to grant it. Nor is it given to human beings to know to whom 
and under what conditions it is granted hy the Alhknowing. But if it is 
the object of the stor>* to make us believe that Kalidasa’s poetry is a mass 
of instinctive singing and that Kalidasa was never a student, was never an 
apprentice in his art, but jumped from the state of an illiterate lioor to that 
of the scholar*poet, nobody can help laughing at it and pronouncing it silly. 
For there is every reason to believe that Kalidasa was as much of a hard 
student as he vi^as a genius, or in other words, the poet Kalidasa was as much 
mode os he was born. 

A man of genius is as much the creation of the time ns he himself is 
the creator of it. Shakespeare can be mentioned as a parallel instance from 
English literature. He was undoubtedly influenced by the dramatists 
like Greene and Marlowe who preceded him- Further, iHs also well known 
that he borra\vs plots for his dramas from various sources. But he breathes 


such i life into them as they never had, weaviog into them such 
ravishing poetry that we do not mind if he is not original in the sense that 
he invents all the plots and characters. We witness the same phenomenon 
in Sanskrit literature. Kalidasa is the sum total of the poetry and the 
drama that preceded him plus his genius. He, like Shakespeare, does not 
hesitate to borrow plots for bis dramas and poems. As 1 will point out in 
the following pages, he freely borrows even ideas and phrases if they suit 
his purpose. But, he so develops them, amplifies and beautifies them, 
touches them with the magic wand of his genius that we exclaim at once 
“Here is poetry!" “Here* is beauty I*’ 

Until sufficient light is thrown on the dark gap in the early history of 
Sanskrit literature we cannot trace all the formative influences of Kalidasa 
with fulness and accuracy. But I have ventured to do it, however incom* 
plete the treatment may be. 

Kalidasa has himself told us that he had masters before him. In the 
stanza, 

^ h ii. 

he seems to acknowledge completely the superiority of the poets like fTWfrftr and 
•*n?r. In dramas, though he says 

frrfemw ftfr fip f?ft ffitra: "u still, the tone of '* 

^ FTj*ii u* ^ I jf«j» goes to 

show that he was not without confidence in his own ability, though he was 
far from being over-confident and given to boasting like BhavabhuthI com¬ 
pared to whom Kalidasa is modestly itself. A commentator on his Megha- 
snndeshi annotating on the line Ir^stTnisii s(k h m l ewq I^ says that 
the critic Dignaga was accusing Kalidasa of plagiarism. All that tradition 
hangs on the peg of Dignaga may not be reliable but this observation of 
the commentator taken with the internal evidence available in the works of 
the poet go to show that Kalidasa had pioneers before him, that bis works 
are not entirely the outcome of the boon which Kali was pleased to bestow 
upon him. 

The earliest works that have had their influence on him are undoubt¬ 
edly the Ratnayana and the Mtrhabharalha and that is what suggests itself to 
students of Kalidasa, seeing that his Raghuvamsa deals with Rama and his 
race, and Sakuntala with an episode from Mahahharatha. There is no 
doubt that these poets’ poets have had a tremendous influence on him 
especially VaJmiki, but he is not indebted much for the motler of either of his 
works to these great epic writers. He has changed the plot and characters 
m tbe Sakuntala story in so many important respects with the keen and 


admirable insight of a dramatist that he may be said to have almost invented 
it; and there is reason to believe that he followed in his Raghiiuima not 
Bamayana but. some of the Puranas like Vishnupurana, Vayupurana or 
Padmapurana or some other book which was a common source for all these 
inclviding Ramayana, which may now be extinct. For the geneology of the 
race of Raghu given by ICalidasa entirely differs from that given in the Bala* 
kanda of Ramayana and the history of Rama itself as sketched by Kalidasa 
differs in so many respects from the account given by Valmiki. There are pas* 
sages in various cantos of Raghuvamsa which closely resemble Asvaghosha’s 
BuddAacharita. It is very difficult to decide which of them is indebted to 
the other though Cowell says that " Kalidasa’s finished piciui’e was suggested 
by the rough but vigorous outlines in Asvaghosha” Whatever the source 
of the matter for Raghuvamsamay be, this is undeniable that the melodious and 
majestic verses of the liamnyana were ringing in his ears when Kalidasa wrote 
his Raghuvamsa^and if we select a few stanzas from Ramay-ana (say Ayodhya 
Kanda) and a few from Raghuvamsa, and place them side by side, it would be 
practically impossible to distinguish the authorship. 

The influence of the Puranas on Kalidasa is more clearly marked in (he 
Kumarasambhava than Roghuvamsa. Here he not only borrows the general 
threads of the story from the Siva and Brahma puranas but does not hesitate 
to take even words and phrases as they are in the original, if need be. He 
takes up the story as given in these puranas, but eliminates those portions 
that may be tedious or unnecessary, changes the metro according to his pur* 
poSe, borrows words and phrases but always retouches them, amplifies and 
beautifies them embellishing them with his wr and wei'Swm. Here are a 
feNv illustrations:— 

Siva Puraiia, Ullarakhanda, Ch. XIII 

iprr tw i 

Ku. Saiiih. I 24.— 

?WT gfterr atrrf Ffkfr i 

Cf. .with .trwT- and .with 

eMitei.'M etc. 

8. P- Uttamkhanda, CA- XIJI :— 

?rt% ?n ii 
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Ku. Saihb. I. 26.— 

flf fgwsff I 

a^rfir *rm fis^riMTVii snrra n 

Observe the close resembiance between the two stanzas in matter and 
manneri 

S-P. XIV i— 

Cf. if- s. /;/„ 3:— 

What a difference I The one is surely an epic, an itihaan or Parana and 
the other Kavya I It fa not possible to explain, but the poetry is there! Its 
cff«t cannot be denied. *Can you minister to a mind diseased V is poetry. 
But can you nurse the sickbed ?' which means the same thing is dull prose, 
It shos^ why Sanskrit rhetoricinns have given as much importance to 
« as «w m defining Kavya. 

Cf. similarly 

S. p. XiV.— 

^ TO ^ T% ar^ ^ 1 s^tcrfe q it w i X ai w i aT gft tot ffKii 

with K. S. HI. 72 

^ ff*rt TOTTl^ 

qwfkr; *TO ¥ti% i 

ft 

TO^ ^^^TTOT II 

suhfj,^* w"’’' * difference i, the result I He has made fire 

the subject. We see it assume a fierce aspect and reduce Kama to ashes' 
before us the heap of ashes: mention of the name after 
produces such a grand effect. We first see a heap of ashes • then 

disappointment! What'afine 

How charming is the conversation between Uma and Shiva- the basis is 
in the pnrana but how different! How Shiva tries to fright Umai^ L. 

his abode. What 

oneoH^i^';::^'''’' Kumarasambhava illustrates evei^- 

8. P. XVI.^ 
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K. S. V., 86 

fl>rfrenTf«Tf^i%TTWt i 
m finre ii 

The metre suddenly and aptly changes. Siva has thrown of! his mask 
and is smiling. Quite different is Uma. She was irritated enough by him 
and wanted to get rid of him but now he appears in his true form. Conflict- 

• ' ing emotions take possession of her heart. She was not able to control 

^ herself and that is beautifully described by the poet with one of his beautiful 

similes. 

K. S. V., 85:— 

fh*3: u 

This verse is so beautiful and it so well illustrates the method of Kali* 
dasa*s workmanship on such rough material that 1 do not want to bring in 
further instances. 

In fact, the seven cantos of Kumarasambhavu contain such oxi^uisito 
poetry that one should read and enjoy it ■, one does not know what to (^uotc 
and what to omit if one undertakes the work of pointing out the beauty of 
the poem. 

P'rom what I have stated so far, it is abundantly clear how much Kalidasa 

* is indebted to the Sivapuraoa in regard to matter and manner. l*'or the same 
poem he is also indebted to the Brahmapumna for that portion of this poem 
which follows the marriage of Uma. But it is comparatively little and un¬ 
interesting to follow up with illustrations and so I omit it. 

Until a few years ago, Bhftsa had remained a mere name to us as ScumiUa 
and Kaviputra do even to*day. But now wo know as mucli of him as we 
know of Kalidasa. He vvas the dramatists' dramatist." if we can say so, 
and Mr. Ganapathi Sastri says '* There is no path trodden by great poets like 
Kalidasa, but is pioneered by Bh&sa." 

Indeed " tbe poetical eminence of Bhasa has been the mainstay of poets 
like Kalidasa and Sudraka." There is uo doubt that in drama Kalidasa followed 
^ up the path trodden by his predecessors, one of tho most importaot of whom 
must evidently be BhUsa; but with it we are not concerned here. Kalidasa owes 
not a little to Bhasa in the province of poetry. He again and again takes hints, 
borrows ideas, ^^' 0 ^ds and phrases from Bh&sa’s works and gives them the same 
treatment as tbe Puranas. I shall only give tu’o or three instances here. 

^ ICalidasa takes up the hint from ” which occurs in 

and develojjs it into ft* ^rrHl*g oTftH H i^Ti ahIPa iwirfra 

ii in his SakuntaJa. It appears 
before our eyes full of beautiful colours. Again in the same drama occurs the 
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sUnzA WTTO wt^JX irn nw Wt He has devoted • 

st&nzA for the creepers and trees and another for 
the 5='*n»aM. The sianaaa are so well known and,their beauty Is so clearly 
seen that I need not dwell upon them here. There is one more example 
>vh]Ch IS equ|^lyg^ and convincing. In Bhasa's Swapnavlsavadatta we 
read WF«nn%; n The same idea is ^pressed in in a 

slightly differcDt and more developed form as 

Talkinf of Meghasandesha the beautiful-lyric poem which sunds unioue 
m the Sanaknt Kavya literature one docs not know how to praise it ade¬ 
quately, What enchanting poetry it is I How original in conception and 
construction, even though, throughout the work the influence of Ramayana 
can be cl^ly observed I Some critic, hold that in Meghaduia, Kalidasa gave 
a fK^ic form to his expenence of a melancholy period in his life even as 
Shakespeare is supposed to have done in his sonnets. It would not be a 
sm to wish that the whole of his life were one of continuous misery if it 
SesShalf a down more poems like Megha- 

I have referred only to very few of his works but from what I have 
stated so far, it is clear that Kalidua was a careful student of the Puranas and 
^vyas that existed before him and that they had much to do with hie poetrv 
A ^d student of his works cannot help asking the question "what wi 
Kalidasa not a student of?" He was a student of the Vedas and Shastras 

truths of the Vedanta in the tenth canto of Raghuvamsa! But would he 
have ^n the gr^t poet that he is. in spite of his vast learning, if he was not 
a poetic genius, if be was not born a poet ? 


SAKUNTALA 

By T. Lakshminarasimha Rao, Esg., d.a., b.l. 


Source of the Play.—Kalidasa dre>v the outlines of his plot from the 
Upakhyana in the Mahahharofff> 

The story in the Mahabharata is fi simple one. King Dhusyanta of 
Hastinavati goes out a hunting and in pursuit of an antelope enters n 
hermitage where he finds a sylvan maid beaming with all the freshness of the 
first bloom of youth and straightway falls in love with her. The lady 
reciprocates the feeling and the twain are married according to the 
Gandharva fashion. The King then returns to his capital and appears to 
forget all this sylvan cKapode of his and when Sakiinula accompanied b>' 
her son and other Tapasascome to the capital to claim her own she is repudi¬ 
ated. But when the whole party were about to turn back in disgust and 
wrath, the King explains the circumstances and with the consent of his 
SamagikaA formally proclaims Sakimtala u his queen and owns the boy 
Bharata as his son. And the couple, ss all old stories say. lived happily 
ever afterwards. 

Kalidasa’s alterations.—The creative and romantic mind of Kalidasa 
would not be satisfied vdth this prosaic version end recoiled with horror at 
this repudiation of a wife and son without any just or sufficient cause which 
would make the King a gay Lothario and a moral coward unfitted for the 
role of a Nayaka for dramatic purposes. In order to cnhoble his hero he 
interposes the curse of Dhurvasa in Act IV merited in a way by Sakuntala 
for neglecting the most sacred of all duties not only of that time but per¬ 
haps of all time—4 thithi Sathham^ When her mind was Jed away in conteni- 
plation of the cause for delay in her husband's not sending for her, this 
curse is the cause of forgetfulness in the King so that no moral turpitude or 
responsibility rests on him for the repudiation. The Vishapa is also given 
by the mollified rishi and the crux of the whole play is made to turn upon 
the loss of the ring which v^-as the instrument which xvould bring back re¬ 
collection of past occurrences to Dhusyanta’s mind. Still further to heighten 
the effect, Kalidasa contrives to keep Sakuntala away from the King’s reach 
in the celestial regions for a while and phmgcs him into the most poignant 
grief Imaginable till at last after another supcinatural intention ho 
finds Sakuntala and her child and, in the presence of a Maharishi they are 
^ain united. 
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BWcct of such alterations.—Hou' far these additions and alterations 
make for increased effect have to be considered. Acts I to III may be taken 
to be almost the story in the Mahabharata and Act V, the finale according to 
the pumnic story- But Kalidasa has Acts IV, VI and VII in addition uhjeh 
have no prototype in the Upakhyana. Act VI mainly describes the grief of 
the King at his conduct which are more or less vain regrets ; Act VII the 
final meeting and reconciliation of the lovers; Act IV is a most touching act 
full of extremely simple pent-up natural feelings and moralisings and advice 
l am almost tempted to say that to a mind which delights in turning over 
the natural, pure and uncontaminated feelings of a human heart where everj' 
sentirnent strikes a responding chord in another human being, this act is 
a whole drama in itself—a drama of real, simple and natural life. 

Criticism on the alterations.—Having thus briefly adverted to the 
source from which Kalidasa drew his plot and the embcUishmenis his creative 
gtniMs enabled him to put in, it remains to take the drama itself and place 
before you some of the best ideas expressed in the various acts. All Hindu 
dramatists had to follow some ipst dixtf canons of evolution of a plot 
and lUlidaa w'aa no exception and he had therefore, whether the plot 
needed it or not, to put in all the was and all descriptions of mountains 
and forwts and fauna and to introduce the supernatural agency- 

It 18 somewhat difficult to see how the plot is bettered or what manner 
of connection there is m Indra’s seeking Dhuayanta’s help. It may 
Mrve the purpoM of belauding the puissance of the King but has little connec¬ 
tion with the plot- Puissance is not what is wanted, for as Imo sa^'S 
a man may smiic and smile and yet be a villain," What fa wanted is the 
contrite King wandering over the whole world in search of the woman he had 
^^nged to make amends. Instead of that he does nothing but sits and 

paying wi h wild animals and beholds his long lost, much wronged, but well 
ov^ Sakurtala, through tlte occurrence of a supernatural event 

been taken to throu-some light on the condU 
ion of the times by referring to the spring time festivities and the duty of 
theKingm c^ of osebeat- The noble-minded heroin the midst of bis 
nnguishis made to declare that he would be a son to th'e childless in his 

and nnl arc not many humorous incidents in the play 

hc Fterm^ any humour are the Vidushnka and 

TJfT ^ portra)-s the higher 

r^s t thTdtm'' in fact these arc the two Pmdhana 

rasas m the drama or more properly the onlj* rasa that lias been finely 
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devdoped h Shoka. Vidushaka's lament of his hard life is cornmonplace, 
the Sakhi’s grief at the departure of Sakuntala is natural, Kasy<ipa*s expression 
about his troubled mind at his foster daughter’s going ass’ay is sublime and 
the King’s grief at the repudiation almost amounts to frenzy. The Vira Rasa 
is shown in Act VI where the King’s ire is roused at the call in distress of his 
friend the Vidhushaka but is not worth much. The love too as portrayed is 
not of the higher kind but is more or less ^lastoral and the course of true love 
does run smooth in this case. 

What then haa to be admired in the play ?—I have so far procoeded 
in a itil-admirari spirit that you might well ask me whether there is 
nothing worthy of admiration in the greatest of the Indian poets. Surely 
there is much to be admired in the expressions, literary simplicity, the similes 
which are Kalidasa's forte and his own brilliant flashes of imagination which 
goto constitute him as one of the poets of all times and dimes. It is in the 
literary and aesthetic side of the composition that Kalidasa soars high as does 
the eagle. It is here that Kalidasa shovs himsdf in his true colors and 
rightly occupies his own place in the niche of fame along |With Homers Virgil, 
Dante and Shakespeare. 

I shall give a few illustrations of some of the happy thoughts con* 
ceived and some of the similes. 

^ It is very often seen that most of our oriental poets indulge at the begin* 

ning of their works in a little self prsisc, but Kalidasa Is a singular 
exception. In the opening of the drama he makes his sutradhara give 
vent to the following opinion: ‘‘Ido not consider my representation good 
or satisfactory till the learned approve of it, for the well trained mind always 
has some dlflidence in itself.” Even in Raghuvanisa ho expatiates on the 
greatness of the theme and his own insignificance or inability to handle it. 
This is in pleasing contrast with the bombast of Bhavabbuti for instance. 
Like Goldsmith he thinks that there may be thousand faults in a work and a 
thousand things may be said to prove them to be beauties. 

Then again the process of reasoning which leads Dhusyanta to decide 
that the forest was a hermitage is an instance of the close study of living 
nature. Dhusyanta is made to say from the droppings of Nivara from the 
clefts in trees where parrots have taken their abode, from finding stones ren* 
dered smooth and oily by being used to crush Ingudi fruit, from the way to 
the pond being wetted by the drippings from the bark-dress of those that 
^ have gone to It, ” I conclude this to be a hermitage.” 

Then again his description of Sakuntala which can be summed up in the 
oft quoted expression ” Besauty unadorned is adorned the most ” and his 
innate confidence that his mind trained in rlghtcousitess could not go astray 
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and that therefore when his eyes cast loving glances at Sakuntala it was be¬ 
cause she was a woman with whom he could lawfully wed- Again the des¬ 
cription of the condition of a love-lorn swain as applied to himself is another 
happy |»inting from real life. 

The sublime heights of poetic fancy are reached in King Dhusyania's 
description of Sakuntala to his friend the Vidushaka when he says “ Could it be 
that she was created after the creator had drat made a model or could it 
be that she w-as created with the breath of quintessence of beauty ? Verily she 
belongs to a different creation altogether". 

Kasyapa*s message to Dhusy’anta when sending Sakuntala is quite 
becoming of a saint of his order and is just what a potentate in the realms of 
Tapas can send to a potentate of the earth. Lastly Kasyappa*s advice to 
Sakvmtala is another instance of the profound insight of Kalidasa into the 
every day occurrences of real life. If Polonius’ advice to Laertes is a moral 
code for young mcAi Kaayapa’s advice is another for young women and both 
put together in actual practice most scrupulously would |)erhapa bring in the 
millennium. 

I have already said that simile or upama >vas Kalidasa's forte. I shall 
give but two instances of these Thera is an advertisement print in colors 
headed " the last stand " where a stag flying from the pursuit of a lion gets 
to a river rushing through a deep gorge whence its further flight is not pos* 
sihle. From the opposite crag comes a hop to make a prey of the deer and 
behind is the other lion crouching tc make the fatal spring. The doer looks 
at the blue e-tpanse of heaven above as if to call down its vengeance with 
tears in its ej'es while knowing the fate that awaits it the next moment and 
hoping against hope that the lions would miss in their spring, and gathers its 
haunches in as small a compass as possible so as not to offer a bigger target. 
This picture reininds one forcibly of Kalidasa's stanza of the deer flying os if 
on air with half chew'ed grass dropping from its mouth casting furtive glances 
at the cliariot following and trying to contract its haunches so as not to offer 
a surface to the arrow that would be let fly. 

Another exquisite simile is where the Rishi admonishes Dhusyanta not 
to let fly his arrow and compares the action to the putting of one spark in a 
bale of cotton. 

Such are some of the thoughts that have suggested themselves 
to me from a reading of the drama and to those who cannot read the 
drama in the original Sanskrit I would recommend the excellent Kanriada * 
translation of the drama by the late Mr. Basappa Sastry. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SANSKRIT CULTURE. 

A Pi\psr read before the Mythic SoGiet\f. 

13y Rao I^aHaDUR K. Kkishnaibngar, S.A., L.c.s. 

Kino LAKE, while speaking ot the Arabian Nights, says '' These tales have so 
much freshness and vivacity, so much of the volatile Euro|>?an character, that 
they could not have owed their origin to a mere oriental who, for atl creative 
purposes, is a mummy, dead and embalmed although he might once have been 
living.*' Many thanks to him even for this contingent concession. Then 
again, remember the beautiful epithets which are applied to us b>’our brothers 
of the West, vts., the dreamy Hast, the mystic East, the sophistical East, the 
superstitious East, the unpracticnl East, the pessimistic East and ^vhRt not. 

I leave it to the audience to judge, after they have liatcned to the subject 
matter of. my paper, how far these characterisations are justified. 

I find that our Venerable President, with characteristic French refine¬ 
ment, has already administered me a rebuke. He says that I have chosen 
“ a subject as comprehensive as it may be made interesting,’' that is to say* 
I have chosen a most indefinite subject and my chances of making it interest¬ 
ing are very remote indeed. I must thank him for having prepared your 
minds for what you are to expect from me, 

I am not a specialist in any branch of Sanskrit learning. I am only a 
dabbler and a dilettante. I find I would have done well to have styled my 
lecture " Some Tit Bits of Sanskrit culture." The essentials of this culture 
can be compressed into a quarter sheet, or, expanded Into a quarto volume of 
more than 500 pages, if we have to examine and analyse the main facts in 
the Sanskritists'. 

(1) Laboratory of ideas(Ideas are as infinite as the sea sand.) 

(2) Workshop of beautyMyriads of sublime and beautiful things 

as wide as the Ocean.) 

(i) Palace of fine living:—(Ideals and standards as deep as the sea) 
which have been laid down as a comprehensive gauge for comparing civilisations 
and cultures- I shall follow a more modest course. 

2. The word for culture in Sanskrit is “ PandUya," which is the quality 
of possessing paiuia, and what is Panda> It is defined as 
». e., knowledge ordered and organised and satisfying the conditions of 

scientific method. 


3. The Sftnskritists broadly conceived knowledRe to relate either to 

•'Sastram" or “Acharatn," They defined the firsl«or Stfei/'a ts embodying 
the Tatoas, truths, law, injuQctions, that hold good irrespective of country, 
time and circumstance. The Great Sankaracharya has stated that Stwiras 
are intended to establish or irrefragable, 

eternal and universally true conclusions. Aclutra is the result of accidental 
idiosyncracies, country, climate, association, etc,, of a people; some of them 
founded on reason, convenience and utility ; others the result of sviperstition 
and pure chance. 

4. Culture with the Sanskritlst was a critical and thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental inU/is of life. A man might know all the ologisa and ica 
in the world and stuff his head with millions of unrelated facts, He could not 
be styled a pandit, a professor or proficient or cultured man, unless tho 
principles of his science or knowledge were organised and co*ordin4ted for 
the purposes of hla conduct or happiness and joy of his life. 

5. A good bit of the present day science, literature and art based on 

Western culture consists of unrelated and disorganised matter. There is not 
that cohereoce, sequence and consistency which one would expect in the 
superstructure of our edifice, Prefesior Sir J, Bose in bis address, dedicating 
the Katioaal Research Institute, has prominently noted this defect in our 
present day education. We are all wandering, like planets, on the circum* 
ference and do not turn our inward eyes to the centre or as 

enjoined by the Indian ideals in the Upanishads. 

6. There is a bewildering confusion of branches of knowledge in 
modern times. Centrifugal tendencies are prevalent. Unification, proper 
foundation and focussing to a common centre or fundamental principle arc 
needed. 

7. It is the province of culture to enunciate these fundamental prin* 
ciples or root ideas pervading our intellectual life, conduct and sentiments. 
This is what is meant when culture is vaguely defined as criticism of life or 
capacity for life vaXass. The culture of a race, therefore, embodies the 
conceptions of the race as regards the universe, individual life, social life, 
political life, religious life. Its philosophy and metaphysics. The cultural 
results of all races can be exhibited under the above headings by proper 
analysis and classification. 

It will at once be apparent that it is impos^ble to enter into all these 
detailed truths in the various branches of Sanskritic culture and their 
exposition, in the course of a short lecture lasting for three*foiirths of an hour. 
I shall just indicate and briefly describe a few of the fundamental truths 
which go to form the warp and woof of that culture by referring to a few 
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epigrammatic, cool, unimpassioned words, clauses and couplets which 
embody Che fundamental conceptions of the race in the three realms of 
knowledge, emotion and action which constitute our life activities. I can 
only attempt the merest outline, frame work, or skeleton and allow you all to 
fill in the details for yourself by further study, if you feel inclined to do so. 

8. First principles.—Intelligence dawned, experience of centuries was 
built up. The most fundamental belief of all mankind, " I perceive ; 

. therefore there is an external world. I remember and reason ; therefore there 
is a soul or spirit in me was the first truth perceived. 

This was the first broad generalisation, the grandest and the most 
obvious of truths, ui«., existenee of matter and of mind. 

i 

These are the two primordial and eternal verities in the universe, the 
residue of the final analysis of the contents of our knowledge. Uncondition• 
cd mind is known as Purushottama. 

9. The second truth perceived was the variety in forms and qualities 
and the constant flux, transmutations of material objects in the universe. 

10. A third conception was that there were possibilities of endless mani* 
fesCBtions of matter acted upon by spirit in nature and by the action of the 
human mind. 

rss e Aa t rn 0 S (ns e8 0 e S Bh 

Given matter and mind, there is no end to the itmumcrable varieties of 
manifestation possible out of the creative acts of mind cr spirit with the help 
of matter. This, you wUl note, is a generalised truth applicable to creation 
in nature or artificial creation of the human mind in the varied industrial and 
fine arts. 

11. The fourth truth evolved was about the conservation of matter and 
of energy, ages before a Joul or a Helmoholts was bom. This also involved 
the idea of circulation of matter and spirit or incarnation and rebirth. 

S ^ a 09 N n edd tft< mr ^ B 0 cdJB s asd ({pci 

Broadly translated, this is tantamount to saying, ** out of nothing, nothing 
can come. That which exists can never be destroyed,*’ 

12 . These truths are so very commonplace that I may be laughed at, if 
I try to place them seriously before this learned audience for acceptance. 

But allow me to remind you that these four truths are the four corner 
stones of, or the steps of the ladder of the human mind to, the temple of 
universal religion. These conceptions lie at the bottom of all religions and 
must command acceptance of all, at all times and places, in spite of the 
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difficulties of pltilosophic speculation about tbe nature of these things in 
thenistlves. Th^ are set forth in three of the most exquisite stanzas 
supposed to have been uttered by Sri Krishna in his Begavadgita or Song 
Celestial. ’They form the fundamental axioms as laid down in Sanskrit works, 
and are intended to deal an emphatic deathblow to all atheism and sceptieism. 

13. Entities of knowledge.—To tbe Sanskritist, there were in final 

analysis, only three entities of knowledge These are also known 

as d8tf;^^eSd or the three mysteries—mind, rnatter and God or Supreme . 
Spirit The modem smentist adds number, time, space and force, to these 
three. To the Sanskritist, space, time, number are not entities, but only 
forms of the understanding or limitations which condition all our finite 
thoughts. In u much as there are numerous wonderful laws and facts 
relating to properties of number, time and ^mce, we must acknowledge that 
these are abstract entities ; matter, force, life, mind are manifest entities. 

These are the tUrrtal veritks whose mysteries or tatva* have always 
formed the subject of man's quest after knowledge. Each and every advance* 
meet in knowledge must relate to tbe discovery of new truths in one of these 
domains, and there is nothing that cannot be comprised under one or other 
of these entities. Listen to what Professors Balfour Stewart and Tait say in 
their " Unseen Universe.” '* In spite of the difficulties of philosophic specula* 
tioR, tbe mart of science may rest contented that, far beyond in one sense and 
in another ever intimately present with us. lie tbe mysteries of true metaphy* 
sic, time, space, number, matter, force, life and mind. 

14. The Sanskritists broadly divided tbe objects in nature into ^ 

moving and non*moving *^00, uartO) fixed and moving, but they seem to 
have forgotten the diSieulty of classifying Sun, Moon and Stars. They were 
probably as they are supposed to be a body of or spirits. 

13. Their long observation, introspection, generalisation led them to 
conclude that impermanence was the mark of the universe of matter. It was 
or was subject to the three qualities of and they 

exprttsed this by stating that w nature or universe of matter is 

or subject to three states otd». This is one of their 

grandest geoeralisatioos. Whether organic or inorganic substances, thoughts 
or feelings, acts, individuals, families, societies, states, empires, world 
systems, in fact, everything in the universe b subject to this eternal law ; 
a period of coming into existence, a period of activity and growth, a period 
of dissolution. In these three words are indicated or hallmarked the 
essential nature of this p/ta/i/oemagorur or drmm groTfo, as Carlyle calls it, 
which is known as tbe world or universe. This phrase contains in a nut* 
shell the truth of the law of evoiuthn fivers) and iitwlution sdAttpdof 
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the modern scientist. Later on, the Sanskrit mind invented a presiding 
deity for each of these three functions or states and called them 

16. In contrast to material objects was our mind or spirit or the 

conKiousness whose identity and continued existence in ^ce and time, we re¬ 
cognise as life not by any logic or argument, but by one of the most fundamental 
of intuitions. " adStSta*‘e0si»a^eila(g^fl9nii 

recognised the ancients. 

By centuries of close observation, study and induction, they were led 
to the belief that the spirit that animates man is a part of Divinity or 
Supreme Spirit which creates, sustains and dissolves these w'orlds at its will, 
and which is the universal conscioosoess out of which our individual 
consciousness emanates and which Is the sea of all life. Its nature is 
summed up by odeSe, the true, the eternal and 

the endless entit)* whom time and space do not bind. It is the fountain of 
all life, all power, knowledge and affection or moods. This Is summariaed b^' 
the phrase, U., Qnr life which is an emanaoce of this 

spirit has also these corresponding qualities of cognition, desire and action 
from the tiniest ant to the mighty man. 

Stfse^i. (Mandukya Upanishad.) 

Wherever life exists, there would always be the three concomitants or 
instruments of life—cognition, dasirei action or the intellect, 

emotion and will of the modem psyeb^ogUt. The universal spirit as well 
as the individual spirits are therefore characterised as The 

same idea is expressed by Keble in his Christian )‘ear. 

“ When round thy wondrous works beloM', 

My searching rapturous glance I throw 
Tracing out knowledge, pow er and love 
In earth or sky, In stream or grove.'* 

17. Next to the conception of the existence of nature and mind was a 

Arm conviction that a relation can aJwa)*s be brought about betN^'ecn the tuo, 
and the mind can exi>erience various feelings, « can be affected in various 
ways or have various kinds of moods or by its contact with varieties of 

matter or by introspection within itself and can express by gestures, words or 
conduct the results of s»uch affections. Thus there were three eternal mjate- 
ries whose complete and reasoned out knowledge constitutes the essence of 
all culture in an}' |>eoplc, mcc or country. These mj’stcnes are known in 
Sanskrit books as Every concept is the meeting pface of 

03.0 the rtj'Stery of mi»d^ m^'sten* of nature, roj'Sieiy of art or expression. 
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AU pbenomena, knowledge of these pbenomeo^ and the expression of their 
ejects upon our minds, these three form the sum totaJ of the existence of our 
individual lives from birth to death, whether one is an ordinary peasant or the 
most cultured savant or pandit. Human life is a cinematographical play of 
these three mysteries. This truth is also applicable to all times, to all count¬ 
ries, and to ail races and has been beautifully expounded by Oscar Wilde in his 
De Pro/oundU. The Sanskritists invented a mnemonic word to remind us of 
these three mysteries that are present io every act of our cognitioo, 
compounded of A. U. M. or Pranava and have written volumes on its signifi* 
cance known as Pranava Vada. 

Life with the Sanskritists, comprised three provinces 

I. Knowledge of nature and of mind. Physics and metaphysics, 6^8 

II. Application of this knowledge for action and conduct of our 

Uvea. Ethics. 

III. Its utilisation for cultivation and satisbction of our emotional 
nature. Aesthetics. 

18. The root Ideas comprised in these three provinces will now bo set 
forth. 

II. Preotnee o/ KncwUdge.~^Thc Aryan Seer broadly classified it 

into two kinds f-~ 

or gross or material knowledge, 
or Spiritual or Supreme knowledge. 

This classification Is very aodeDt and appears in the Vpanhhitda. The 
Hindu Aryans fully recognised that there arc the immense and infinite voric* 
ties of things in nature and that a proper knowledge of the wonders of creation 
always tends towards ^humility, reverence and worship. "Through nature 
to nature’s Cod " was dearly understood by them. 

19. They recognised the field of natural knowledge was boundless and 

no single human being could ever hope to become a proficient in all the 
branches of material knowledge. ss?ns. 

They knew full well Art is long, life b fleeting. J 

They understood that each individual should Ihoroughl)* study or 
specialise in the branch best suited to enable him to discharge bis or 
/unction in li/e \nth the greatest advantage and effect. They never under- 
valued or despised this professional knowledge and its necessity for securing 
the conveniences and comforts of life through hard concentrated work or 

whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it \rith all jour might and 
main.” They enjoined thb edetrfor concentration in e\-«y one of our activities 
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to do to th« best we can. Yo^ wa& tsith them tf&r^wSoeor professional 
excellence. The whole trend of moderu Vedanta as exemplified in the lives 
of the three great. Acharyu i$ to establish free will and individuality, while 
advocating widest possible enquiries and investigation of all conditions of our 
action. Knowledge is for intelligent and whole hearted action in life. Perfect 
and excellent execution of every one's duties was the ideal of Yoga. *aait 

20. This knowledge in all iu branches was to be derived by observation, 
ratiocination, initiation and study. The three gate ways of knowledge are 

di^. Or every branch had to be methodically studied 
and organised under four heads 

u^vsd.^Mecsssary.qualificatioos for the study. 

—Subject matter. 

deu»9.—Relation to other branches. 

—Utility. 

These were know'O as udiued The efiect of such stud)’ was 

enjoined to be deepened and widened bj* four methods or 
a90.*^S«lf-study. 

Teaching and initiation of others. 

«iSe(a.~Practiceof the precepts, 
gtn da.—Spreading and evangelisation. 

21. Knowledge was never for knowledge's sake as often proclaimed by 

some of our modern University Professors. It was (or fumi^ing us with the 
standards to dlKciminate between good and bad, right and wrongi true at^d 
false, real and unreal, fact and fiction, beauty and ugliness. It was to endow 
us with the ability to guide our knowledge, oar actions and our emotions into 
right paths by proper discrimination. This was known as which 

is the end and aim of sJl true culture and this b what is meant when culture 
is described by vague phrases as cnVfcism o/ O/e and capadtj* for /r/e valuci. 
Not only was it intended to give us the ability to discern but the will to 
practise the good and the true and reject the bad. This was expressed 
by saying that its object was to lead ns to fidf^or or wbdom. 

Kno\^*ledge had therefore an tthieal bast* for the Sanskritists. It is for the 
adoption of the good, the rejection of the bad in the three domains of life- 
activity, namely, our beliefe, our actions and our emotions. This was express¬ 
ed b)’ sajing it uas for 

” as i*' 

says the Gita. 

22. Knowledge is thus for action or life and not life for knowledge. 
It is for the accomplishment of the four ends of human existence 

10 
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epitomised as Proper performance of one’s 

functions or work in life is 

Earning (he requisite means for convenience and comfort or the acquisi* 
tion of wealth is vsrtocttnpriaed all equipments, trappings, surround' 
ings and materials for happiness and enjoyment. Lastljs was 

for salvation. Even when engaged tn the first three pursuits and amidst the 
lowest trivialities or busiest moments one should deN'Ote a fraction of the time 
at least for study and contemplation of the nature of human soul, its poten¬ 
cies, its patencies, its vicissitudes and methods of its salvation. This you will 
admit is an all embracing and very rational ideal. It has nothing of fatalism 
or mere asceticism in it. or material sciences embraced all t^ranch- 

es of study necessar)* for health, wealth and happiness. 

They never n^lected their body but enjoined cleanliness, continence 
and right attitudes, Fevthe most efficient dis* 

charge of one's functions as r^rds every one of the ends of human existence, 
one mutt keep his body in health and strength. With his high forehead, 
broad shoulders, bng arms, muscular legs, the old Pandit t>’pified a creature 
who ate at two in the afternoon, married at twenty'five in his life or later and 
this not as a means of carnal enjoyment but from for a pure motive, perpet* 
uating the family and affording satisfaction to the Pifria. He lived beyond 
the allotted span of three score years and ten. He presented a striking 
contrast to the dyspeptic and purblind pigmies w^e turn out of our modern 
Universities. The Sanskntist recognised, with (he modem Scientist, that the 
first condition of success in life is to know how to be a good animal. 

24. That he did not neglect hard w’ork for earning a decent and com¬ 

fortable livelihood is also evident from the fact that most of the industries and 
arts which could be developed b)* manual skill and intelligence were carried to 
the highest pitch of perfection ltnow*A in the world. They took a pride in their 
manual or industrial arts, so much so that ever)* man aspiring after real 
culture was enjoined to be a specialised expert in as many as practicable, of 
the sixty'four arts or into which they had classified their 

manual and fine arts. The literature on the subject of these handicrafts and 
industries Is of immense exiertt and remains to be studied and understood 
before we can reproach the Sanskritre civilisation as unpractical. 

25. They were not also insensible to the charms of the fine arts such ns 
music, eloquence, poetry, painting, arcbiiecture, sculpture. These ore called 
TbScs or fine arts. It is only our sheer ignorance the prindples of these 
arts and elaborate scientific (leorises on these subjects that make us under¬ 
value the contribution of the Sanskritist to the sum of human knowledge in 
these branches. AU these related to 
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26- concerned ilself with spiritual matters, with the first prin¬ 

ciples or the foundations of aJI knowledge, emotion and action, philosophy or 
m«taph)‘sic8. This caught them that the supreme object of individual life 
was to bring about a harmony between knowledge, desire and action. Con* 
centrated efforts at right knowledge, concentrated will to act up to the best 
dictates of that knowledge and to cultivate rightful emotions, and concentrat¬ 
ed devotion to the supreme spirit evident everywhere around us was proclaim* 
ed to be the smtunim-bona>n of individual life. This was the practice 
of The so called Yoga was the 

unification or harmonising or blending of the three qualities of the soul, The 
Great Vaishnava Saint Yamunacharya in his nt«qlr<oJjri, or epitomised 
essence of “ Song Celestial" has expressed this most beautifully, 

27. The preliminary* discipline of life for acquiring this power of concen* 

tration w*as through —cleaitsing and refinement of the three instru* 

ments of life—word, deed and thought. These are most 
beautifully summarised in three sianas of the Bhagavatgita. The object 
was to cultivate sincerity or oneness in word, deed and thought, This will 
show Co you that the ancients hod a direct objectivity about them, and were 
not the so-called sickening self-introapecting m>*stics. 

The subject-matter of each of these modes of discipline w'as constituted 
into a Sastra or department of Science, Science of language was perfected by 
Pan ini, Vararuchi, Patanjalt who have written monumental and exegetical 
works on the subject. The discipline of the body and its maintenance in 
the most efficient conditioi^ uere achieved by following the dictates of Purva- 
mimamsa. The discipline of the mind u'cs controlled by Paianjali’s Yoga 
Sutras. 

28. The result of the study and practice yf the injunctions of these 
three sciences was what has been so beautifully described by that demi-God 
of pellucid expression, I mean the late Professor Huxley, “ that man, I think, 
has had a liberal education who has been so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will and does ^^'ith ease and pleasure all the work that 
as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order, ready like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work and spin the gossamers as well 
as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her operations; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heal by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience, 
who has learnt to love all l^eauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate aU vile- 
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ness, and to respect others as himself." These disciplines, like the Talmudian 
practices of the Jews, always tended to the expansion of life and its longevity 
and they produced woe, 8^, dtfs, the three most essential qualities for all 
efficient physical or mental work—peace or tranquillity, love or charity, 
obedience or discipline. The same idea has been expressed by that miracle 
of intellectual urbanity, the late Cardinal Newman. '‘If learning does not 
breed obedience, chastity in word, deed and thought and love, it is np 
learning." Without this preUminary discipline and the practice ofconcentra* 
tion, no blessedness or happiness is possible. 

29. This is also a univers^ truth, So far for a few of the fundamental 
and important truths of the..San8kritist8 in the domcrin o/*«otcA?dge, 

In the province of action, the ideal of the Sanskritist is pursuit of 
DAarma, duty, function or ordained work. 

The stability of individual life, of families, societies, states and empires, 
was conceived to rest on Dharma. 

II 

30. No single English word can express all that is meant by Dharma, 
Each unit, s«tion, or organisation must do its allotted work properly, 
promptly and in the most efficient form, on definite principles of justice and 
righteousness. Definition of functions was most regidly insisted upon. 
Chaos, confusion and pralaya always resulted, when unhampered competition 
and confusion of functions were advocated. 

31. Next w^s JCarma or action in relation to the Dharma of each man, 
society or organisation. Ceaseless activity and motiveless performance of 
Karma were enjoined. 

' Mine the deed. Thine the meed " was the spirit in which action had 
to be done. 

The performance of Karma in a right spirit was laid down. 

32. It was recognised that no action went without a corresponding re¬ 
action. Action and reaction were always equal. 

The Sanskritist was a firm believer in the Lau' of Karma. 

o 7!^^ this law. * 

He believed in righteousness and in the Law of Nemisis. 

B e«^ ri i o sW 8 ^ #. 

' Thou Shalt eat the fruit of thy deed wicked or righteous here on earth,” 
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33. The results of one’s bud deeds would pursue him in all his wheel of 

rebirths till their or influence was wiped out by corresponding amount 

of good deeds. This l>aw of Karma and rebirth had a wonderful effect on the 
oational temperament, "It was explanatory of the past, consolatory in the 
present, mandatory for the future.” 

34. He fully retx^nised that an intensive life can never be extensive. 
Moderation and the golden mean in all things were enjoined, 

35. Social and Political Aeitiviiy.—Why all this knowledge, discipline 
and cultivation of right attitudes of mind ? It is not to enable each one of 
us to boast " I am, Sir Oracle and when I ope my lips let no dog bark. All 
these are gifts or powers to help the onward and upward evolution of society 
to which we belong. 

The great Vyasa summarised this when he said 

^ p t d c» ft 9 6 WII 

All this travail, racking of the brain and discovery of truths is for the 
creation of sympathy and love towards our fellow creatures and to alleviate 
their suffering and increase their happiness. The Great Vyasa has said 

36 Seeking of pleasure and avoidance of pain arc the fundamental 
characteristics of all life; and all of us must contribute our mite towa^s 
cheerfulness, gladness and Joy of our fellow creatures. Whnt does Mrs. 

- Humphry Ward say in her book " Robert Elesmere ” " Heav>cn is here visible 
and tangible to human eyes and hands when self is lost in loving, and in the 
reverent and tender contemplation of the beauties of nature." 

The service of mon and society is also enjoined by the Gita wherein it 

is called ...» .i 

37 Imitation of God’s love to his creatures and work in idcntitication 

with the cosmic life of Eswara is enjoined. Co-operation, co-ordination and 
conciliatioi. constantly taught to abate the evils o( struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest. These were emphasised by holding up our own 
body as the finest example of these qualities of co-oi>eration and co-ord,Datu50 


^8. ^Co-operation of functions, subordination of the individual idiyosyn- 
cmcies to the common good «« the ancient ideal. Sciences or individual 
branches of knowledge were to be oiganiscd and co-ordinated, not only for file 
purpose of individual life but also for family life, ind.istnal, social, political 
and moml progress. Co-operation of functions and unity of purpose m which 
aach individual performed his Dharma or work was the ancient ideal of 
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society and not unhampered competition and confusion, and want of defini* 
tion of functions which aJwaj's results from too much of self'assertion and 
individualism. 

IV. Province of Emotion^ 

39. Next ill the Province of Emotion, the Sanskritists had also great 
discrimination. They hrst recofnised that covetousness was at the bottom of 
all sin and tended to the ruin of our souls. 

40. They always urged the necessity for avoidance of the six enemies 
of man and causes of the damnation of his soul. 

weitc^Kr,—#oti, AAia, and their prayer 

was to be 

This they adopted because harbouring bad emotions engendcrod iindcsir' 
able attitudes of our mind, which they truly interpeeted as the chief cause 
of our misery or happiness. 

a^^Ts^mo vsdaeuedi^tgeUet 

Mind is its own place and in itself can make a hell of heaven and a 
heaven of hell.'’ 

41. Cultivation of graceo of charaettr and avoidance of hamftil 
hlem i^he$ have been most i ni m i tably described un der ^ (S X ox! a^An d v 

in the sixteenth chapter of the Bhagavatgita, which for excellence of diction, 
beauty of language and pure spirituality remains, I make bold to assert, 
unsurpassed by mything in any literature of the ic&rid. 

42. They knew the psychological doctrine of ideas producing actualities 
some times. 

43. They demonstrated to the world that an ideal of poverty, content¬ 
ment, plain living and high thinking, can alone produce a society wherein the 
formula of equality, liberty and fraternity can be realised. It can never exist 
in a society which makes possession of riches the standard of worth. A 
Brahmachari could realise this because he was initiated into the formula t^ss 

and had no great desires to satisfy. The ancient Brahman pitched 
his wants very low* and the community at one period realised equality, liberty 
and fraternity and managed to enthrone culture and character and not 
mere cash. 

V. Lastly as regards their Philosophy of Life. 

44. Science, sympathy and service were the watchwords of the Sans- 
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kritic culture as ol eveiy otltef Culture worth the name in the world, in each 
of the main divisions of our life activities. 

45. It is only when we attain the above ideal and when a spirit of com* 

passion and love dawns upon us and we radiate it tow ards our fellow beings 
and creatures and cultivate a feeling of self‘Sacrifice and resignation, that \\c 
can realise fully the revelation and inspiration of the supremacy of the 
spirit and its imivcrfial pervasim. We shall then realise the oj' of the 
Upanishnds. va a Without it not even a blade of grass 

moves. 

46. Listen to the feelings that crawled on the encyclopasdiac mind of 
the Great V^-asa (one of the five greatest intellectual giants of India), belong, 
ing to the Va^shta clan, after a life devoted to the study of science, history, 
ethics, philosophy, literature and what not. 

« d r El fitss 4 4 ai II 

Similarly, the Great Yamuna sums up the burden of life In Bhagavot- 
gita or Song Celestial in one stanza 

ffdo^eddniddot^Bn^nrftrs^diMtoalci 

47. The SanskritiSIS divided life into two stages, ^s^^dnrir 

»,«„ path of activity and path of renunciation. While this \vfi« based on 
natural conditions, the predominance of the one or the other decided its 
character. As already explained, attention was paid to all the four ends of 
human life except in the last stage; wqs for freedom from trammels, 

when a sense of satiety had coma upon him nnd a spirit of resignation and 
renunciation took l>old of him, and a full sense of the vanity of all earthly 
glory nnd the supremacy of his ow'n soul dawned on him. Then ho felt the 
full force of Gray's Elcgj*— 

“The pomp of heraldry, the pride of power, 

All that width, beauty ever gi^e, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead hut to the grave,” 

This was ft®!|,^ or wisdom, the result of acquired after having 

tvnly valued the sordid realities of existence. 

48. For the two stages, special periods were set apart. These i«riods 

^ wcie known as *fs\A 

In the first two predominated the pravri/Jii path and in the last two 
nwritlii |>ath. The child spent his first eight years in play and ingrowth, next 
sixteen years were spent in the acquisition of knowledge of various kinds and 
in *{m>per discipline for the formation of habits and Altitudes of mind. He 
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was drilled find disciplined, and this discipline gave a hxity to his character 
and conduct and a refinement, the result of proper regimentation. He was 
not the gentleman at large of modern educational methods. Then between 
twenty-five and fiftj', he married and kept a household, practising a life of 
neighbourly charity and extending hospitalities to guests and enjoyed happi¬ 
ness and practised moderation. After satiety in the earthly joys, was the 
period of life of unselfish service. Lastly, came the period of 

or period of illumination, which dawns on our faculties by the Appreciation 
and realisation of the three identities. The identity of individual and univer* 
sal souls, equanimity under 

success or failure, of performance of duties unaffected by results by 
^4*^**d*<n or the equality of all individual souls by Love or Bhaktiyoga, 

49. It is only when this vision of the three Identities is fully realised 

and recognised that one can be called a or the illumined Rdd 

iSbrRtv R<S>^ocdj»tKvot^ltii 

svmdtlOaamof) u 

50. Catholicism, cosmopolitanism, universal brotherhood are possible 
only then. It will be the advent of the millennium or Afttg of souls. It is 
by adoption of 

that you can attain 

51. As Jong os desire and covetousness prevail in this world, this is 
impossible. Individuals and nations will go on warring. The for the 
individual is when he minimises his desires, says the Gita, 

aii9>’s$Ae RdSevsdjic 

52. The realisation of this s^ea is 6h«, or unperturbed tranquillity of 

soul and freedom from the ocean moan of ennui. Greatest importance w'as 
attached to this «*©♦. ft was considered necessary for the proper efficiency 
of all ceremonies and sacraments so much so that the request stoRRj 

rto^teijsso “calm and attune your minds" was made at the commencement 
of every ceremony to the presiding priests and the thrice repeated formula 
noS ssfis ^vas uttered at the conclusion of all ceremonies. This ivas intended 
as a sort of invocation for thtee-fold harmony or 

peace within one's self-peace with his surroundings and peace with the uni¬ 
versal spirit. Acts performed in a perturbed state of mind lost ail efficacy. 

As an aid to this acquisition of tranquillity and right altitude of mind, 
they called in the aid of Seaj^e, RaSo, csooiiwo, 4o«»c. 

The first stoo Jo is intended as a help for concentration of attention, or sal¬ 
vation of our mind in its literal significance. The second <o5osvas, as its 
name implies, intended for keopiug our body in an efficient condition- 
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Justices Paramasivier and Woodroff may he consulted on the esoteric 
effects of these practices. We need not laugh at all these, when we believe in 
the efhcacy of our favourite tobacco pipes to calm our minds. 

The Sanskritists hated nothing more than the modern speeddust with its 
inevitable neurasthenia and nervous break-down. 

33. However much they might have advanced in physical science, nations 
of the West ore still in the adolescence of the race, have just commenced to 
learn the alphabets of psj'chic phenomena and have come to recognise with 
Lord Kelvin that the phenomena of life and mind far transcend the bounds 
of physical science. The realms of p8>'chic life have been explored by the 
mystic minds of the East. The mine of information on this subject remains 
to be examined and the golden nuggets therefrom have to be collected by us. 

54. It is the realisation of the supreme soul or spirit in nature that 
forms the inflorescence of culture. Fear of God is the loginning of wisdom ' 
says the Bible. The Great Sankaracharya summed up this supremtxy of 
mind or spirit in an imperishable stanza of his— 

55. Our minds are as infinite as the sky ; constantly marvel at your 
minds, its potencies and patencies and try to realise the prophet's cry, " I am 
wonderfully and fearfully made." It is only by educing Our minds W the 
highest possibilities of thought, emotion and action, we can realise the infinite 
wisdom, the infimte power and infinite love of th4 universal soul, or the Sea of 
Life, Through the finite to the infinite, through nature to nature's God inusl 
be our motto and what is this world soul, listen to Sankam again— 

febtOTsoS 

" Know thyself ", said the ancient philosophers. " What shall it profit a 
man if he should gain the whole world and lose his soul", asked Jesus of 
Nasarath. rtooisdeiafiwsiitd “ Who can know the knower " asked the Upnni- 
shads. We shall all be confirmed suicides if we dont cultivate our spiritual nature 
and are content to lead the life of beasts. 

56. Gentlemen, )-ou w\U thus recognise the universal applicability of 
these conceptions of the fundamentals of all true culture to all individuals, 
societies, races and nations. There is no harmful tradition here but the most 
exquisite conceptions of the ideals and truths—tho result of profoundly reason* 
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«d out iovestigations by the intellficts of antiquity. They show the solidarity of 
mankind. These conceptions form the nnchangealile and adamantine truths, 
the eternal verities, which have received the homage of the best minds of all 
nations, all races, of all times. All these are forgotten by us now*R>days, 
hut they never forget and forgive us. It is to keep alive our interest in all 
that concerns man*s life, history*, prepress and aspirations on this planet that 
our society has l>een formed, and it is hut fitting that we should nil listen to 
and discuss the results of the thought of the ancient Ar^'an in his wonderful 
progress on this beautiful continent of India. 

57. Let me not be misunderstood as a partisan of any particular culture 
in the w'orld. It has been recognised that there are five ancient cultuies to 
^vhicl^ all the other cultures in the world maj' \ie traced. These are j— 

(1) The Indu Aryan or Sanakriiic culture. 

(2; The Semitic culture including the ancient Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Babylonian, Arabian and Hebrew cultures. 

(3) The Iranian or Persian culture. 

(4) The Greek and 

<S) The Roman cultures. 

Recent researches have established that the Indian culture based on the 
Vedas Is anterior to all other cultures. It should be remembered that in ancient 
times, other nations had free Intercourse with India and came into contact 
with its culture. • Jt is now established that an Aryan tribe known as Mittani 
ivas settled in the valleys of'the Euphrates and Tigris and spread its culture 
to the surrounding countries. There is ample reason to assume that all these 
ancient cultures have a common origin, and are more or less allied to the Ptdic ' 
culture- This, however, is a vast subject and cannot be tackled at the fag end 
of my paper. AH that 1 can saj' w'ith confidence is that the ideas of Indian 
culture are of universal, opplication and form the fountain head of all that is 
noble in the thoughts of mankind. 

The eSccts of a study of all these ancient cultures is identically the same 
and what is this ? Listen to Mathew Arnold, the prince of English critics. 

“I know not how It is but the commerce with the ancients appears to 
me to produce in those who constantly practise it a stead)'ing and composing 
effect on their Judgment, not of literary ivorks only, but of men and events in 
general. They are like persons who have had a very weighty and impressive 
experience. They are more truly than others under the empire of facU and 
more independent of the language current among those with whom they live.’' 
This effect, gentlemen, is known as So the soothing, cleansing, refining and 
steadying of these ancient culture.^ which embody the true valuation 

of material and spiritual matters and the ossified e.xpericnce of life of past 
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generations of men. If you arc agrcwl tlmt ftuch influence is worth stnvi^ 
for, then 1 would unhesitatingly submit that every one of us may become t \e 
votary of any one of these ancient cultures along with our professional studies 

for carniog our daily bread. , ,.,11 

I commenced my papers with Kinglake and to be alliterative 1 shall close 

it with Kipling- In his well-known couplet he says 
“East is East and West is West; 

And never the tw'ain shall meet.” 

Kipling docs not seem to have read his Geography aright, and, if he had. 
he evidendy forgot it when he wroU the couplet. Too far East is West an 
too far West is East. If he had written 

"East is West and West is East 


And ever the tivain shall meet" 

he would have given utterance not only to a geographical truth, but also to a 
profound cultural truth that the best minds of the East and of the W«l arc 
in aereement about the fuudameiitfll truths of nature and of human litc, in 
spite of meUphysical quibbles nnd that there is a solidarity amongst 
Fundamentally the East andthe West arc the same in passions, thoughts, 
capacities, hopes, fears and aspirations in spite of a thousand and one super- 
ficUl differences of colour, creed, country and customs. The roc^nition ol 
this trulh and its manifestation In our conduct is the culmination of culture. 


REVIEWS. 

The Beginnings of South Indian History. 

By S. Kiushkaswamy Ayyawoar, m.a., m.r.a.s., btc., Univeksity Professor 

OF History, Madras. 


“ Thb Bftglnninffs of South Indian Hiatory" ia the title of an interealiag 
volume, In which Prof. S. Krlehnaawami Ayyaagar of the University of Madras has 
embodied the substance of the special lectures delivered by him in January aod 
PebruAiy last in hii opacity aa the University Professor of Indian History and 
Archaeology. Becognizing at the outset that history depends for Its materials on 
orehsology, epigraphy and literature, be tries in the volume before us to make the 
ancient Tamil literature of the land yield matter for purposes of coustructive history 
of South India. In bis view, Inicriptio&s and results of archteological research have 
to be eupplemented by the results that a critical aod systematic study of old Tamil 
literature would yield if the life history of the Tamil people and their land at, or 
before the dawn of the Christian era, is eoughc to be built up. The learned Profess* 
or does not forget that there is the danger of the historian reading his tltoughts and 
feelings into ths writfogs of Che past when he exploits them for purposes of history; 
but he is, osvertheless, oonvlnced and we think rightly and with reason that a 
careful and diipasalonste study of ancloot Tamil elaasics will throw much useful 
light on many a dark and forgotten chapter In the history of South India. 

The period dealt with In these lectures is one In regard to which inacriptioDS 
do not assist us, and Prof. Krishnaswami AyygogRr has tried to evolve some in. 
tereating chapters In tbe history of that period from literary sources alone. He has 
for some considerable time been engaged in deducing and developing history from 
old Tamil literature; and naturally a large portion of the book is mainly a re estate* 
most of what he had already said elsewhere, 'nrere Is also considerable over* 
lapping and repetition; but perhape'this is unavoidable in a series of lectures 
primarily intended for students. Throughout the book, the main conclusions that 
are attempted to be established are sought to be supported by a wealth of material 
afforded by the Sangam works ; and even if the conclusions definitively stated by 
him be not accepted, his lectures here presented will convince all those that are 
interested In historical research, that for constructing the history of aacient South 
India, a dose and critical knowledge of the Sangam works is essential, 

Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has in the book before us sought to establish 
(i) that there were in the distant past " formidable Maurya invasions which went 
as far as the Tinnevelly District itself/' but that the Tamil kli^ shook off the 
foreign incubus some time before the thirteenth year of Asoka and (ii) that the third 
Tamil Sangam flourished in the second century of the Christian era- Tbe alleged 


Mauryan invasion of South India U the most imporUot cootribution to our knowl- 
ed^ of Indian history that he has made in tliese lectures; and the subject therefore 
requires more than a passing notice. It is based on three lyrics in the Jha-Jv'a- 
nivru collection (Nos. 69, 251 and 281) and one lyric (No-175) in J‘ura-?^anuru. 
These are the poems that Pandit Raghava Ayyangar has exploited in support of his 
view expressed in bis Ch^ran that specific mention is made in the 

Saugam works of the invasion of South India by Samudra Gupta. Mr. Krishna* 
swami Ayyangar rejects rightly, it seems to us, the suggestion that the passages in 
question contain sny reference, specific or implied, to an invasion by the Gupta 
emperor: but he holds that the texts speak In quite clear and unmistakable'^ 
language of tbe invasion of South India by the Mauryss, who advanced as far as the 
Podiyii bill; and the advance party of the invuion was, according to him, a warlike 
people called Kosar or Vedugar. He even states that the passages establish that 
the Mauryas in their advance towards the south, cut a tunnel through a high hill 
that blocked their passage, so that their cars might pass without impediment; and 
in this he apparently follows Pandit Ragliava Ayyangar These interesting cod* 
elusions are based upon three alleged references to Hauryas in as 

already slated; and if the texts relied on ar4 corrupt or have been misread, the basis 
for the Msuryan invasion of South India will vanish. The passagee are found 
extracted at pages S9, 90 and 91 of the book: and the exprewion XoHyar 
it found io all of them. ^ha‘Jfanurt^ however, ie an unpublished 
work; and it is not possible, therefore, to say wbethei the reading is correct; and 
the doubt that la the circumstances may reasonably be entertained about the 
accuracy of the passages is enhanced when we turn to lyric No. 175 of 
ntfrru, on which also reliance is placed by Mr. Xrishnaswami Ayyangar in* support 
of his conclusioo- Tbe exprusion that he reads aa " Morii;ar " appears in Maha* 
mabopadhyaya Pandit V. Swamiaatha Ayyar's well-known edilicn as " Orif/ar " 
and that is also the reading adopted by the ancient scholiast In bis commentary on 
Pi^-Xannni. The commeBlalor actually notices an alternative reading in 
respect of anotlier expression almost immediately following the word “OHyar •' and 
gives us the meaning attached to tbe passage by those that adopt that reading; 
end io such circumstancee it is only reasonable to suppose that if the reading 
“MoHyar •' instead of ''Oriyar" was current, at least as an allernalivo, It would 
have been noticed by him. The inference is Irresistible that tite commentator did 
not know of the existence of any such reading- Mr. Krishuaswami Ayyangar says 
that the old scholiast was unable to understand the reference, and so misread 
‘'Moriyar " into '‘Oiiyar " ; but certainly if “ Moriya?''' had been used in Aha.- 
yanuru: in three different places, in passages dial tire almost word for word identical 
with the passage in that he 'vas explaining, it is not easy to believe 

that he would have so completely Ignored it without even noticing it as a probable, 
if not also a prevalent, reading- And why should the commeulator be cliarged with 
ignorance of such a momentous event as tbe Mauryan invasion, to effect which a 
huge snow-capped mountain ascending up to the firmamctJl" 

had, accotdii^? to the learned Professor, to be tunnelled through 
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aod which h&d so much caught the imagination of Mam alar and other great 
poets as to be sung by them io terms of almost extravagant praise, despite 
the crushing defeat alleged to have been inflicted by the invading army on the kings 
of the Tamil land at Podiyrl ? In spite of Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, we are 
inclined to hold that Ibe substitution of " Moriyar " for " Oriyar ” in the J'tbra- 
^anu^U' lyric would render the lines aimosr meaningless, while Orlifa?" " which, 
according to the commentator, signifles the Vidyadharas or the X^ds of the Sakra* 
valaMountains, will suit the context admirably; and further we may venture to 
suggest that io the extract from Jha-yanum lyric 69 also, Ot'iyar will be a 
more appropriate reading than MoHyar. The P^«ra‘A*anr6rt6 lyric Is a song in 
praise of a Tamil chieftain, who had so much endeared himself to the poet as to 
make it possible for the latter to affirm that if his heart should be dissected and 
examined, the prince's figure would be found engraved therein. Tlie prince is 
addressed as the seat of Dharma protecting his subjects both day and 

night with unremitting constancy, and is likened to the orb of tV^e sun that resis on 
the cleft at the top of a mountain made by the wheels of a car passing to the regions 
beyond. The idea may be fanciful or ' far*fetched ’ to use Mr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar’s word, but it is a conceit familiar in Indian literature. It is a common 
belief that the sun in making a circuit of Mount Meru passes through a cleft io the 
Sekrevala Mountains that surround the world; and is it unnatural that if the poet's 
imagination should have conceived the cleft at the top to have bean cauied by the 
wheals of the care of the Devas who are supposed to ba constantly passing from one 
region to another ? At any rata, it is vary unlikely that a Tamil poet In praising his 
patron who is a prince of the Tamil land, will refer, in terms almost of veneration, 
to the achievements of the Mauryat, at whose Itands, it is suggested, the Tamil kings 
sustained an ignominious defeat. Besides, seeing that so soon after their alleged 
occupation of the Tamil pountry, the Mauryas were thence eflectively ejected by the 
Tamil kings,-^for we are told that the coDQuest was probably by Ilindusara, and 
by the thirteenth yeer of Asoka the Chola and Paodya kingdoms, as also the 
Keralaputra and Satyaputra States, were independent, m seen from Asoka's 
ediots^the Sangam poets would not ordinarily refer to the vanquished foreigners 
in terms of unmeasured praise, as we must bold they have done if we accept 
Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar's reading and interpretatlco. These are some of 
the considerations that make us hesitate to accept the learned Professor’s readiog. 
Supposing, however, that in tbe passages (rom Aha-yanwitr the correct reading 
is "MoHyar'\ it is by no means clear that those passages establish that there was 
a Mauryan invasion of the Tamil land. In all the three instances, the lyrics seem 
to be extracted only in part; and in the form in which the extracts are presented, 
the lines seem to be inconsequent; but such as they are, it seems tc us they may be 
construed differently from the way Professor Krishnaswami Ayyangar has done. 
None of the passages need necessarily import that the Mauryas cut their way through 
a rising mountain and sassed in triumph to the South. And if the meaning of 
Mamqlar and others is that the Mauryas bored or cut a way through a mountain to 
allow their'cars to proceed, bow does it happen that they do cot locate iU but merely 
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r«fec to it indefinitely as if it were io some distant region, far away from the Tamil 
country, The suggestion in each of the poems is that the hero has gone far, far 
away, even to or beyond the distant mountain on whose crest the revolving wheel* 
of the shining car have caused a depression, The mountain so described may not 
unreasonably denote a mountain well-known in the legends of the land e.p'., Sakra* 
vaJa or Vindhya, both of which are according to folk-lore regarded as having barred the 
path of the Suo, and had therefore to be depressed to allow hie car to pass. Even 
supposing tire absence of the heroes in the far-off north, beyond the distant mountains, 
was suggestive of historical evenr, we apprehend we will not be wrong if we hold 
that the reference is perhaps tc the assistance that the forces of the Tamil kings ren¬ 
dered 10 the Andhra dynasty in their attempt Ic sweep the Mauryas from the Deccan 
or in their intermittent struggle against tlte Kshethrapas. Indeed the extract from 
^ka Xan^i’rn lyric 281, given at page 90 of the book under review may, without 
doing violence to the language, be explained to mean that the hero had gone beyond 
the distant northern inounUin to the assistance of the VadJigar (the Andhns) 
who had opposed themselves to the Mauryas In their intended southward march. It 
is well known that probably about 200 B.C., f,d., during the latter days of the 
Maury an Empire, the Andbraa who would seem to have asserted their independence 
soon after the death of Asoka, had become a great power, whose territories included 
the whole of Deccan and extended to the West Coast. However, lyric 251 appears 
to be the most important for the purpose of this inquiry. The extract refers to Arrsisr, 
PodiyU, Afawryar, and a battle; but unfortunately the whole poem is 

not before ua. The extract provides no warrant for holding tltat the Xoiot were 
the vanguard of the advancing Mauryan army (in 8llapt>athiU'iram, Kosar appear 
as the rulers of Kongu Xadu). If Kosar were a foreign people wbo had advrmeed 
as invaders into the Tamil country, even to the secred Podiyil hill itself, it is in¬ 
conceivable that the Tamil poet would describe their war.drums as 'sweet sounding 
drums* Professor Krishnaswami Ayysngar says that they 

'administered a crushing defeat upon their enemies near Podiyil Hill'; but who these 
enemies were is not mentioned. He however says that Mohur did not submit on 
that occasion ; but the extract W printed at page 88 would convey the meaning 
having IfMn $ubmUUd to", and not "JdohfW not having 
mHUdr Besides, the extract does not say that “the newly Installed Mauryo* came 
up at the head of a groat army”, and In making that statement, the learoed Profess¬ 
or seems to have regarded an adjectival particle as a finite verb- Vaviba Mori}fav 
{^tu QifiirBuf) is translated at '‘tbowly-irutafM Mawtjfu "and we are 
told the expression "Vamba Morlyar”, t)»c Mautya novae hovnnae. is justified 
in respect of this author (Mamular) and his contemporaries. In » translating the 
expression, Mr- Krlshnoswaml Ayyangar has followed Pandit Raghava Ayyaogar's 
explanation of the >vord Vamba. i and the learned Pandit so explained 

tbe word as he desired to make out that the poet referred to the Guptas as the new 
Mauryas. The classical meaning of Vatnba, however, Is as seen from Tol 
Ka/>pit/nin, ‘fugliive’ c,f-, Vnmhn MaJJar iemtrrf) 

jn Para Xumirn lyrics 72 and 79. The extract as given does not enable us 
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to say what was dona by or to the Mauryas» and the sequence lo thought is not very 
patent. Perhaps, Professor Krishnaswami Ayyasgar’s cooclusion that there was 
a Mauryan invasion of South India is derivable from the poems In 
that he relies upon; but the subject requires further investigation. As pioneer work 
lo that direction, his work is extremely valuable ; and possibly, besides Mr. Krishna* 
swam! Ayyaagar, others also who may be provoked into research, and not merely into 
cavil or critici sin, will throw additional light upon this very interesting topic of 
ancient South Indian history. The recent discovery of an edict of Asoka at Mask! 
may perhaps justify the inference that the Mauryan Empire extended in Asoka'e 
days to the northern frontier of Mysore ; but did it extend further south at any tim^, 
and if so, how far? In the nature of things, only a study of ancient literature can 
help us to answer the question ; and Professor Krishnsswami Ayyangar^s work in 
opening up that line of inquiry deserves whole'hearted praise. 

We have dwelt at this length oa this subject, as in our view it Is, as already 
observed, the meet important contribution that Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has 
made to the South Indian history In this course of lectures. Tht other conclusion 
that Is sought to be established In the book is chat the third Tamil Sangam should be 
assigned to a period not later than the second ceoiury after Christ. In doing this, he 
has had to try conclusion with several powerful opponents, and we think he has 
succeeded in maintaining bis ground. A keen controversy has for some time been 
going on about the probable date of Sangam works, and various persons have con* 
trlbuted their share to the elucidation (or, ^1 we say, mystiitcation) of the problem. 
The controversy has matoly centred round the date of 3iJ<tppaihi(faratn and 
Mo^m^hhaloi. It is not possible to enter into details here; but It may be stated 
generally that, u far, these works have been assigned to three periods widely sepa< 
rated from one another, vm., the second, the ftfth and the eighth century after Christ. 
Tlie two latter periods are suggested by PsAdit Raghava Ayyangar and Dewan 
Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai respectively. Professer Krishnaswami Ayyangar 
examines the possessions of these two scholars fVom various standpoints, in sevemi 
lectures, and pronounces his verdict against them, and in favour of those who hold 
by the ‘Gajabahu theory’, that is the second century. We do not say that his 8tate< 
ments are all unassailable; there may be some that one may question. To take an 
instance, one may not probably concur in the view advanced in the chapter on 
Astronomical Considerations”, tliat the Tamil week began with the day of the Moon, 
based as it is on the consideration of 4 single passage from Pathirrti^-po^Ui ; and 
by way of contrast, line 5 of the third ParipaM- recently published by Mahama- 
bopadbyaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Ayyar, may be cited 

•.S**). This latter line is also of interest, as having a bearing on another question 
discussed in that lecture—the question of planetary week in Southern India. The 
planets, besides the Sun And the Moon, which are expressly mentioned by name, are 
r^erred to collectively as'the five ’ Whatever maybe the merits of in¬ 

cidental Statements made in the course of these lectures, there is oo doubt that a 
strong case supported by extensive learning and copious references has been made 
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out ID support of tho view th&t the period of greatest activity of the Tiiird Sangam 
should bo sought in the seooad century of the Christian ora. 

The book affords much iastrnctive reading, and will be welcomed by all that are 
ioterested io Indian history; while the publishers have done their work so well that 
it is really a pleasure to the eye to go over the pages of the book. 

K. G. S. 


Kanarese Literature. 

Bv Mk. E, P- RicB. 

PuW$htA Sy Hit AasQchliott Pwt. CttfeiitiH. 


In price, in bulk, in sty le. In get<up, the history of Kanarese Literature by Mr. 
E. P. Rice is extremely interesting, \^'hon we remember tl«t Sainlsbury wrote a 
History of English Prosody In three grand volumes without defining what a foot was. 
we nre Inclined to bless an author who gives us the history of a Literature of eleven 
hundred years in the short space of a 100 pages. In these days of cheap printing and 
free writing, the shortness of a man's book—like the neatness of a man's appearance* 
indicates the sweetness of the thoughts within, It is long years since Academies 
and Farishads were noisily set up in this country for the indiv idualisation of Kannada, 
but we have seen nothing come oat of all that, and some of those engaged in them 
write Kannada, that, from the reader's standpoint, is poeitively execrable. And now, 
AS though in mockery of their noise, a book issues from the mild silence of the 
cloister which might engage the first thoughte of anybody interested in the well being 
of the language. Mr. Bice is one more of the long list of self-secrlficiog Westerners 
who have grown and fostered the plant of historic criticism in this country. It began 
with Sanskrit, and has embraced now, even Kannada, When we see that the book 
comes from one who owes nothing to the language or people of this province, we 
cannot refrain from giving a sneer at the vaunted scholarship and culture of (be 
people of this country. 

The whole course of the history may be compared to a river receiving tribu- 
Uries. During the first mill«ir\ium of its course, it is an unmingled stream of Jaina 
thought. In the twelfth century this is joined by the stream of Vita Shaivism : and 
the X\yo streams, like the Rhone and Saone at Lyons, flow side by side without ming¬ 
ling. In Die beginning of the sixteeuth ceotury, these two are joined by a Vaisboava 
efiluent; and the united stream flows on, until in the nineteenth century It is broad* 
ened and much modified by a great inrush of Western thought, 

'‘These different sections of Kanaress literature differ not only in religious back¬ 
ground, but also in Uterary form. Jaina works are generally in Champw i.a,. 
mi ogled prose and verse, the verse being in a great variety of metres, and evincing 
great literary skill. Much Llngayat liteiature is In prose; its poetry is mostly in 
monotonous slx-Uned stands, called ShatjKidi ; some is in three-lined trijiadi or 
12 
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ragali. Tbe longer Brabmaotc&l works are also is Shatpadi ; but there ue 
beside many lyrical compositiods to popular airs. Tbe literature of the modem 
period is mostly in prose but a popular form of composition is Takshofja/ui." 

About tbe close be names some original chatacteristica of the Literature. 

*’lt will be noticed that the interest of Kanarese writers Is almost entirely I'eli- 
picut”. " The great bulk of the literature until tbe nineteenth century had been in 
verse.” ' To read Kanarese books in the ordinary tone of speaking, is to miss much 
of their beauty; they are intended to be chanted.” '*Literary and poetic usage rle* 
meads the use of archaic forms of words, as well as of Sanskrit terms for common 
things.” ''Indians have great admiration for the wit and originality shown in what 
is called doubU anUndr^." '‘There is a number of stock metaphors of 

which Indian writers seem never to weary.” And last "One misses in India the 
poetry of pure bumao love which forms so large and rich an element In the litera* 
Hire of the West” 

One must read the book rather than this review to appreciate Mr. Rice. 

G. R. J. 


Gazetteer of the Salem District, Vols, 1 & 2. 

By Mr. F. J. Richards, I.CS. 


iTwae a happy idea of tbe Government of Madras to have choeen Mr. Richards 
to revise the Salem Manual of Mr. LeFanu, and give us, as a result of his pious 
aod learned labour, the two excellent volumes under review. Mr. Richard’s parti¬ 
ality to the District is well known, and this was more than once evidenced by his 
contributions to the Journal of our Society on matters relatiitg to tbe Districl- 
Wbat with bis paternal solicitude for everything connected with the District and 
what with his antiquarian and archrplogical taste one could not expect anything 
but a work of devoted labour and learned research. 

.Salem has, in comparison with other districts of the Presidency, certain points 
particularly its own. The chapter on History to students of Indian History has a 
special value- It is replete with materials which are as authentic as they are 
interesting. Well says the author that the 'history of the District is essentially the 
history of a march land'. Quite from the beginning of the first century A.D. It 
plays an important part in the annals of history, 

Vestiges cf different kinds of Dravidian civiliaation are to be found in the Dist¬ 
rict even today. Though the District is pre eminently Tamilian, it is not wanting in 
traces of the sway-a^^lhe Telugu and Kanarese Kings. It was Salem District that 
afforded ample passage to the British arms in their colossal conquest of the Maham- 
madan Kingdom of Mysore. Mr. Richards has built a beautiful work on tbe old 
foundations of Mr. LeFaau, though bis innate modesty vrould make him say that 
any such attempt is vandalism. One suggestion we have to offer, which is this. 
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Would not soiii« eager student of History construct a sketch work of lodian 
History based mainly on the materlalt furnished by the Gazetteers, helped by what 
be has already acquired from other sources. 


Asoka. 

By }. M. Macphaii. M.A,, M.D. 

PnbUslieH m Ike HcrUng^ of India ierkf. 


It is rather a sorry aute of affairs that gentlemen wlio are Christian In their 
leanings should feel the necessity mors than an Indian, nay a Hindu, to fflvs 
publicity to the existence of a rich heritage which is purely Indian. All India 
owes them a world of thanks for their selfless labours to unearth the treasure 
of knowledge and wisdom and beauty which arc too precious to be lest. The editors 
would have done well to delete the sentence In their edltorisl preface the sentence. 
“ In her literature, philosophy, art and regulated life, there is much that Isworihlesa 
much also that is distinctly unhealthy Much the same can be said of all people 
and of all religions. So greater the reason ihet we do not say it. All the eame we 
eagerly look for the day that the body of oamesi workers that the joint Editors 
have gathered about them are able to carry out the coraprebensive programme they 
have chalked out. 

Now coming to the book Atoka offered for Review, we have nothing but 
praise. His is the figure thatbas above all that of the other sovereign for a double 
fold Interest, political and religious, We douot quite sg^ee with the statement of the 
author that the mythical element connected with the life history of the man \% greater 
than the historical or the authentic. It cannot be said of any other soverw •who 
eaercised his sway in the early periods of India that he has left mdisputtble evi- 
dences of his life and rule as Asoka did. We are more in the land of fact than 
fiction in dealing with Asoka, which is another point to make us so much mierested 
in tbis prince of princes. Though all the chaptere are wrltteu in a eympsthetic 
epirit, that on Asoka, the missionary. Is quite full of interest, it is here we have a 
searching analysis of the motives and methods of Asoka. 

The concludiug lines of the last chapter m Atoka't in Bi^tory con- 

tainiug a sensible refuUiicn of the charge levelled against India that it is stagnant 
and unchanging and that the West could well keep a part without meeting the East. 
This view Is the view of those that have brains but which do not understand. As the 
author well says that “more than two thousand years ago the barriers of Border and 
Breed and Birth gave way before the Impulse of religious conviction and missionary 
enthusiasm. Have not East and West met together is the battle fields of Europe 
and Africa and Asia to put down tyranny and despotism. We conclude with sn 
appeal to the joint Editors in matters of religion, it is taucb better, they pve the 
different view points williout drawing out dogmatic inferences. 

K. U. 
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A Guide to Sanchi. 

Bv SfR John Marshall, kx.. c.i.e. 

director O^ral of Arehatolog^ in India. 


We welcome every effort to unveil the old civilization of India. Lovers of truth 
>viU always applaud each fresh attempt to explain the glories of the Sanskrit Liter 
ature and Philosophy, and every fresh discovery of the treasures of Indian Archae¬ 
ology. Sir John MarsbaU, the Director General of Indian Archaeology, his brought 
out a book called "A guide to Saochi”. in the territory of the Begum of Bhopal, the 
enlightened ruler who seems determined that her reign shall form an emblem of the 
capabilities of the contemporary India, as the monuments which stand on her 
domain symbolise that ancient clvilizahon of Iadia» whose great watchword was 
‘‘Charity". It is broxight out with her royal assistance, and is dedicated to that 
noble piincess. The book deals with monuments which are to us a guide to the hmes 
in which the greatness of India rivalled the greatness of Greece, and which gave 
birth to a religious thought which stands even to*day as the most populous of the 
world’s religions. We never weary of every fresh volume which takes us back to 
the men and to the modes which prevailed in India, when India was Indian. Sir 
John Marshall has treated of the Stupcu of Sanchi, and told us once again the story 
of Mauryaa greatness, and Budhistic civilization. But what is Sanchi. It is a village 
near Bhilsa in tbe Bhopal State, and its stupas are a group of monuments the most 
extensive and the most interesting of the records of the great days of flourishing 
Buddhism. The fact is that near by tbe modem Bhilsa, there once stood tbe famous 
ai'd populous city of Vidisa, the capital cf Eastern Malwa, and that in and around 
this city there grew up a flourishing community of Buddhists, who found on the 
summits of the neighbouring hills attractive and commandiDg spots on which to build 
their memorials and their t7)0T)aateries->spots, that is to say, which were far enoi^h 
removed from the turmoil and distractions of the great city, but sufheiendy close to 
it to attract worshippers from its crowded thoroughfares.” Other famous Buddhist 
monuments stand on places hallowed by the presence of Buddha, but Sanchi alone had 
CO connection with the life or acts of tbe Maater. It Is scarcely mentioned in Bud* 
dhist Literature, and the Chinese pilgrims have not a word to say about this one. It 
is a strange coincidence, but bovrever, these remains are at once the most magnifi¬ 
cent and the most perfect examples of Buddhist architecture in India. 

The book is priced but 2/8, and is most decently got up. 

G. R. J. 

A Guide to Taxila. 

Bv Sir John Marshall: pp. 1—124. 

The excavations conducted by Sir John Marshall at Taxila. better known as 
Takshaaila, for the last four or five years liave reopened a wonderful and strangely 


vari«d history, The ioffuetic© of differeot dynasties on the architecture, (he art 
and military structures of the city and Its kingdom are traceable ia the discoveries 
of the trenches and excavations that have been made. Consecutive history U by 
no means easy of attainment r the evidence is so mixed and fragmentary that the 
re>arrangerxient of the details and the filling up of their blanks must needs take 
m\jQh time and labour. The present book is what it professes to be, a “Guide " to 
visitors and studenU rather than a detailed discussico of the value of the finds. 

It IS clear, however, that the remains of three ancient cities lie near to each 
other, and all were included in the common historical name. The connection of 
Alexander the Great with Arnblii, the ruler of the city at the time of bis invasion 
of the Panjab, is well known. And it has often been pointed out in df4j}roaf of tbe 
inRuence of Greek art oo that of India bow short lived Alexander’s kingdom was 
and how completely it was swallowed up by Indian growths. Sir John Maishall 
brings into cleat light the Indirect iofioence of Alexander and the Greeks on Indian 
coinage, art and architecture exercised through the rule of the Bactrlan Greeks 
here for about a century from 231 B*C. onward. He shows how the influence of 
Greek art continued till the fifth century A-D. He points out an interesting use of 
the principle of curvature of horizontal and perpendicular hues m architecture, 
employed by the Greeks, In the plinth of the stupa of Kunala; but the Indian 
builders have misused the principle, with the result that the illusion whlcli was to 
be corrected has bean increased. 

The disco^-ery here of a casket containing relics of the Buddha is well known. 
Also the tread of the investigations toward illuminattog the history of Buddhism 
and its monastic institutions during the height of its influence in India. 
It seems, however, that act less in importance will be the Information available 
throwing light on the early relation between Asia and Europe, and between 
India and countries to the West of ti^e Passes. Persians, Macedonians, Bactrian 
Greeks, Scythians and Partbians—these all have left their footprints on the “sands’’ of 
Taxlla, and hereafter we shall know more of the ^gnificance of apsldal stupas and of 
tbe influence of the xiggurut of the Babylonian plains on Indian temple architecture, 
as well as of the Influence of race on race and rell^on on religion. Iz Is amazing to 
read of the discovery Ixere of an inscription io Aramaic, of probably tbe fourth cen* 
tury B.C., even though its meaning is still a bone of contention with scholars, The 
ordinary student is filled with wonder that such an inscription should be recoverable 
with characters so clear and weli*formed. 

The plans and illustrations are a great feature of the “Guide”: they ere both 
well chosen and well reproduced. Whether the student of Taxlla be on the spot or 
thousands of miles away he can still wander about the City and see its historic 
wonders with his trustworthy “Guide.” Tlie fuller exposition, however, of the dis* 
coveries already achieved at Taxlla and of finds that will still propably be made on 
the old Sites is surely due In a larger and more leisurely volume. 


A. T. S. 
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KALIDASA^S SOCIOLOGICAL IDEALS. 

By Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah, m.a.. Ph. p, 


It may at first sight be thought that there is no need to say anj'thing about 
the sociological ideals of Kalidasa ; for it is w-ell'known that Kalidasa was a 
Brahmin or at least a Brahministic Hindu who lived before 600 A.D.. that is 
to say, at a time when the original current of Indian thought and literature 
was practically unaffected by foreign influences. Further, one can safely 
presume that the ideals of Kalidasa with respect to sociological matters did 
not in any way differ from those set forth in books on Dharma*sastra, Artha- 
sastra, etc., that were regarded as authoritative in that period; and that, in 
eflect, therefore, there are 00 individual opinions of Kalidasa on such matters. 

The matter, however, is not so simple as it looks; for, as in modern India, 
so in ancient India also there were current many books on Dharma*sastra, 
etc., that were regarded as authoritative but which set forth mutually conflict¬ 
ing doctrines. We know, for instance, of a rule of the Dharma-sastras which 
prescribes a period of brahmaeharytt of forty-eight years ; this rule has been 
declared by Sabara*swamin the commentator on Jaimini's Sutras as a mere 
device of impotent persons in order to hide their blemish ! It is obvious there¬ 
fore that a mere reference into the books on Dharma-sastrn, etc., that were in 
that period regarded as authoritative will not acquaint us svith the opinions 
which Kalidasa held in sociological matters. 
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Besides, I have shown in a paper published in 1916 {Sanskrit Research 
for October, 1916) that the following unfavourable political conditions were 
prevalent at the time when Kalidasa lived and wrote 

1. There was no king who had the interests of his people and of his 
kingdom at heart. Such a king had either been dead for some time and his 
successor was ineflicieat or the king himself had lost the kingly power and 
had become subject to another. 

2. The country was under the dominatioo of foreigners. 

3. The former kings and chief people were humiliated and otherwise 
insulted ; and the people were fll*governed and not prosperous. 

4. This state of things becoming intolerable, a deliberation was held by 
the prominent people and it was determined that an attempt should be made 
to regain the lost liberty and independence, although the outlook was so dark 
that such an object seemed to be impossible of attainment. 

5. In pursuance of the above determination work was commenced and 
some even laid down their lives in the course of the work. 

6. And when all that could be done bad been done, the people were 
anxiously awaiting the result of their labours, that is, whether the result 
would be successful and liberty and independence attained or whether the 

outcome would be unsuccessful; the people were therefore in a state of anxi* 
ous suspense. 

Now, a kavi or a poet is, as is explained many times bj' Sayana in his 
commentary on the Rigveda, one who sees far (kranta darsin}, that is, one 
who has a truer insight into the nature of things than ordinary people. What, 
therefore, Kalidasa, a mahahavi. writing in times when his country was 
suffering from very unfavourable political conditions has to say about what 
he thought to be ideal sociological conditions, fitted to restore again to his 
country the prosperity which it had lost, cannot fail to be of much interest 
to us. 

I do not however propose to speak here to you about aU the ideals which 
were held by Kalidasa with respect to sociological matters; that would indeed 
take us too long. I shall therefore speak about one or two matters only. 

We have all heard pf the doctrine embodied in the phrases laissfz fain. 
iriss« alhr (eus%€). According to this doctrine, the State 
should confine its actions to the narrowest limits possible and leave the people 
themselves to regulate their actions as far as it lies in them to do so. Accord¬ 
ing therefore to the adherents of this doctrine, it is not nec«sary that the 
State should establish schools to educate its children; the people will them* 
selves establish schools if they think that it is good that their children be 
well-educated; it is not necessary that the State should fix a minimum rate of 
WTLge; the people will of course refuse to work if less than w hat is sufficient 


for living is offered; and so on. Now, it is obvions that such a doctrine would 
have been, if known at that period, highly welcomed by the foreigners who. 
as I have said above, were then io power; for, it would have justified them in 
taking aJl they could from the people, and in leaving them as illiterate and 
poor as possible. Doctrine or no doctrine, that waa in all probability what 
the State did in ICalidasa's time. 

There is no room for doubt as to what Kalidasa thought about such 
matters. While describing one of his ideal kings, Kalidasa informs us that 
that king ‘ was the real father of his subjects in that he provided them with 
education, food, and protection 

Similarly, we learn from 1.27 of the Raghuvamsa that Kalidasa looked upon 
the total absence of thieves and theft as a criterion of good government; for, 
the absence of theft from a kingdom indicates, as Bhishma tells Yudhisthira 
in one of his homilies (Anusasanika'parva) that the State is following 
a number of sound, economic administrative policies, including the develop¬ 
ment of all economic resources of the State as well as a just criminal law and 
a proper administration thereof. And Kalidasa too informs us likewise 
(Raghuvamsa, 1. 6.) that his ideal kings 'awarded just punishment to punish 
an offence, neither more nor less ;* and that one such king * made the mines to 
yield jewels, the earth to yield crops, and the jungles to yield elephants’. 

sir^Hrssjs*' 

Raghuvamsa^l 7, 66. 

I have referred above to the rule of the Dbarma-sastras that prescribe a 
brahmacharya-pSTiod of 48 years and Co Sabara-swamln’s opinion that it is no 
valid rule at all. Kalidasa seems to take a middle position in this contro- 
versy; for, he informs us that his ideal kings enjoyed the pleasures of life in 
their youth while at the same time (Raghuvamsa, 17, 3) their marriage took 
place only after they had acquired the usual vidyas. 

In the Raghuvamsa, 17,39 Kalidasa informs us that it Is the duty of 
every king to preside over law-courts and to dispense justice to applicants. 
This was most necessary in the old days as is evidenced by the Jataka stories 
which describe well the benefits of this as well as the evils arising from the 
want thereof; and even now, a reversion to this ancient system wiU, without 
doubt, remove much injustice and also confer many benefits. 

As I have indicated above my account is not exhaustive and a diligent in¬ 
vestigator will And much, especially in the matter of the retaining of harmo¬ 
nious relations with foreign powers, in the duties which a wife, son, etc., 
owe to a husband, father, etc., to add to what I have said above. 


SOME VIEW’S ON KALIDASA’S PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION. 

By Pandit C. Vbnkataramaniah. 


Kalidasa beiog the favoured diild of (he Muses has been variously consider¬ 
ed as a great poet, famous dramatist, true historian, great scientist, renowned 
astrologer, well-versed in music, in medicine including surgery, in veterinary 
science, botany and horticulture, an authoritative writer on sociology, the best 
adviser in politics, and above all an inimitable and unparalleled poet of nature. 
But it is a question whether he was a philosopher also. Of course, his works 
are not concerned with philosophy directly, as the works of the famous 
Aswaghosha's are; but still, if we dive deep into the oceaa of his works, 
we can see many valuable and bright gems not only of philosophy hut also of 
psychology and metaphysics. In fact Kalidasa created opportunities to 
exhibit his philosophic and religious tendencies in hia works especially in bis 
semi-historic and mythologic works such as Raghuvamsa and Kumarasam- 
bhava. We must Hrst know wbat philosophy is and what religion constitutes. 
Philosophy is the science which tries to account for all the phenomena 
of the universe by ultimate causes. In short, its etymological meaning is 
love of wisdom. The highest wisdom or knowledge being the Almighty God 
himself, philosophy concerns the highest faith and truth that comes out of 
great insight and true reflection on the nature of God, the soul and the 
universe, and the relation that subsists among these three. Religion again 
is defined as the outward act or form by which men Indicate their 
recognition of the existeDce of a god or gods having power over their destiny, 

It is concisely defined as the conscious relation between men and God ^ * 
the expression of that relation in human conduct. In short phUosbphv 
is mainly the ideal which one holds about God and religion is the tnfethod or 
means or ways to realise that ideal. 

Now to know what Kalidasa's philosophy and religion are, I 
think it is safer to rely on the internal evidences furnished by his works 
than to depend upon external evidences which are very often vague and con- 
• tradictory. 

Kalidasa’s idea of God is that God is “ The Absolute " which is pure Self- 
existence, Transcendental Light and Perfect Bliss. Compare what he says in 
this respect Before creation, God Absolute. 

God is nothing but Transcendental Light. “ 
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God boing Perfect Bliss is beyond darkness or Ignorance which is the cause 
of all kinds ol misery and rebirths. His next idea of God is that> being of the 
above description, God can assume a personal form for the sake of creation, 
preservation and dissolution of the universe. In this view he is considered 
and worshipped as Brahma, Vishnu and Mahessvara. But it must be re* 
membered that these three aspects belong to one and the same God and con* 
sequently there is no essential difference. These three forms are necessitated 
by virtue of three qualities of PrakHti, the innate power of God. To cooffrm this 
idea let us see what Kalidasa says “ rtd 

sS>ia5toi«ajt» This is said of the Brahma aspect of God. 
The same Idea and epithets are embodied in the praises offered to the Vishnu 
aspect of God. Compare “ Sdjse 

When similar praise^ are offered to the Siva 
aspect of God, the same idea again runs throt^fh the passage; for see wbat he 
says about Siva : i d«d»r 

VdWBddt*. So much about Kalidasa’s idea of God. Next his idea of 
the universe is that God created the world out of himself. In this respect 
he follows Manu, the great Law-giver. Kalidasa says 

n male and 

female forms are but .parts of Thy body whose shape was divided by the 
desire of creation. They themselves are described as the parents of the uni¬ 
verse and as obtaining production. Hence God is worshipped as the great 
father by some and as the great mother by others in the world. 

In Raghuvamsa the same idea is expressed in common language thus: 

Compare also a similar idea in Kumara- 
sambhava expressed in the verse cijaBe i dASdo 

Kalidasa puts the same idea in the scientific 
language thus; * chat is, the effect is only the development 

of tbe cause not beii^ essentially different from it. In the philosophic or 
Vedantic language, the idea runs in a more technical manner In the verse. 

». This 

means in the language of the Indian philosopher, that God is both efficient 
and material cause of the Universe. 

About the soul Kalidasa simply says that it is “ > i.€., Absolute 

in essence. 

From these ideas, you will be led to believe that Kalidasa is tbe staunch 
follower of the Advlta school of philosophy. Nay for that matter he is a 
Visistadvitin’ also. Mark what he says about God and the universe in 
the manner of the Visistadvitic school. * etartar 

dot 1 
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Thou art Liquid, Solid, Hard, Gross, Subtle, Light, Heavy. Developed 
and Undeveloped, thus the freedom of any will is seen even in atomic and 
other forms. And also in the verse* 

i thy sleeping arid thy waking whose 
night and day are divided by the measure of thy own time are simply the 
destruction and creation of all things. In the same way Kalidasa may be 
termed the follovw of the Dvita school, For he says about Godt “ 

?r»sSdbdtsS¥ai orjraaa * Thou art Father 

of Fathers, God even of Gods, Superior even of Superiors, Creator even of 
Creators. Notice also the words; * o4o2M&d^cSo3^i^^^;Si<6Fva»o« u 

God is the cause even of the self b^otten, God Brahma. Also notice 
the verse ndoetfi i ead9> 

Thus, to say that Kalidasa is the follower of three schools of philosophy 
alike may seem inconsistent, but with a little reflection it is clear that he did 
not consider these three schools as contradictory. He thought that they 
were really complementary because for the evolution of the soul, the 
three stages, indicated by the three schools referred to above, are neces¬ 
sary. First the relation between man and God should be that of a master 
and a servant, a parent and a son, and a protector and the protected; and 
when man thinks less of the world and more of the inner nature of soul, he 
naturally aspires for more freedom and tries to attain equality with the 
Supreme and he then never seeks to separate nature from God or soul from 
nature and God; and in the last stage, when he can forget both nature and soul 
and contemplate the essence of God and God alone, then the perfect freedom 
is assured to him, then the parts and whole become one and indistinguishable. 

So Kalidasa being very liberal in his religious idea, may be considered not 
only the follower of the three schools, but of all the schools of philosophy in 
this world. For he faithfully accepts the tenets of the Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophy and applies their principles to God Almighty. * 

*|. ‘‘They lay thee 

down as prakriti or the first cause er^aging in the act of creation for the 
purpose of Purusba, souls and they know Thee also to be Purusha, the locker 
on of Prakruti and quite apart from it. Thus it is clear that Kalidasa’s views 
are most liberal and universal. This statement can also be proved from what 
he says in the following verse:— 

meaning that God is one though differently conceived and described by various 
texts of the world. The commentary on the phrase “ totSsij® 
runs thus: 9gir;s^i,i I would 

explain the word Adi, etc., by including etc. 
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By these liberal ideas of Kalidaaa you know how much stress is laid on 
religious tolerance b 3 ' our master poet. He says further that occa^ons 
may make it necessaiy to place one aspect of God above the other for certain 
purposes and uarns us here by saying that no one should, on that account, 
be led astray into thinking that these aspects arc really distent. He 
says further that Brahma, Vishnu, Siva being the three aspects of one 
and the same God generally known in Hindu theology, the superiority 
Of inferiority is common to each, as for any temporary purpose. For example, 
when Hara is placed in the highest position, Brahma and Vishnu are his sub* 
ordinates, when Vishnu is ranked as first, Ham and Brahma become inferior, 
so also if Brahma occupies the first position, the other two take next places? 
Compare Kalidasa’s own words in this connection 

£?» JiCT »H This is only for a temporary purpose as already said but in reality 
as there is no difference, Kalidasa asks u$ not to indulge in scorning any other 
aspect of God, or for that matter, any other religion, in preference to out own: 
nay he admonishes even by the words that not only he who reviles the 
God of another is a partaker of sin but also he who hears him. Cf. ® 

As for the means to attain the highest bliss or happiness unalbyed by 
any trace of misery, Kalidasa follows the Vedanta religion in prescribing 
as the real means. See what he says “ 

After all, Kdidasa is not so rigid as some of the sages of the Upanishidlc 
period in prescribing the means to attain the ideal. His philosophy is not 
a stoic philosophy and he does not ask us to leave the world all at once. 
His is the practical religion. He sees beauty in the common every day 
material of human life, and allows us to be a little epicurean even, of 
course with certain moral restrictions, and to renounce the world after enjoy* 
ing it for contemplation and realisation of God. This idea is plain as indi* 
cated in the phrases “ s»clptft«^ns^a,tj»oc4j»<rte?stiedf Kalidasa 

is a firm believer in the theory of Karma which is merely the theory of cause 
and effect and also in the theory of the transmigration of the soul. The 
morals which he inculcates in his works are verj* admirable and of universal 
application and also essential to the human conduct of .every one. 

He pays high regard to women and their education. His references to 
agriculture, industry and commerce are noteworthy. In conclusion KdHdasa’s 
philosophy is the teal philosophy of the world and his religion is acceptable 
to nil creeds and grades of human beings in the world. .It is therefore 
befitting us to pay our humble homage in these forms of dedication in 
memory of one of the great ma-ster poets of the world. 



SALVATION AND REDEMPTION FROM'] SIN AND 

SUFFERING AS TAUGHT BY SOME ORIENTAL 

RELIGIONS. 

By Professor A. G. Widgbry, M. A. 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society. 

Though it appears to be essentially false to suppose, as people so often 
do, that religion is concerned chiefly with salvation from sin and redemption 
from suffering, it is true that the problems of sin and sufleiing have occupied, 
and still occupy a position of such fundamental importance ;n every religion 
that the values of religions are perhaps most frequently judged in the 
popular mind by what they offer as relief from evil. My intention in the 
present paper is to give some excerpts from a chapter dealing with this subject 
in a volume on “ The Comparative Study of Religions " which I hope to pub¬ 
lish within the next few years. 

In the earliest times known to history evils were almost entirely physical: 
the lack of food and along with this the pains of disease, the calamities cpf 
external nature and the conflicts of man with man, and man with brute. Fear 
of these ills tended to augment the suffering. Such sufferings, however, can 
hardly be regarded as associated with religion until the stage of Animism 
when, with the more definite belief in soul, these calamities were looked upon 
as due to the displeasure or malevolence of other spirits. At this st^e of 
predominant desire for tbe satisfaction of urgent ph 3 'sical needs and relief 
from physical pain, the practices of magic flourished most. Though these 
are not to be discussed here, it is well to remark in passing that these prac* 
tices are only really intelligible if considered psychologically as forms of e^i^s- 
sion of intense feelings, forms of expression which brought relief and eventual 
calm through distraction of the attention and the provision of an outlet for 
the emotions. Tbe one essential thing was to do something—it did not matter 
so very much what. Prom this need of forms of expression for the emotions 
the practices of magic and religion in the earliest stages originated. 

At the level of simple Nature-worship the contemplation of the beauties 
of natural scenes brought relief and calm, raising men above the consideration 
of their own pain, just as other phenomena of Nature produced feelings of 
awe and submisstoo. Similar to this is the consolation aroused through the 
contemplation of images of saints and of gods, a consolation which is probably 



one main cause fur (he persistence of the use of images CNun in highly 
developed forms of religion. Who can doubt the reaiit>* of the influence of 
contemplation of the image of the sitting Buddha ? Edkins talks of the Buddhist 
idols of clay with '' their customary expressU» of benevolence and thoughtful¬ 
ness" Certain it is that they have helped miUiorts of suffering minds to 
realise a feeling of resignation and fortitude. Gardner refers to the smile on 
the faces of the images of the gods of andent Greece “ to express and even to 
induce the benignilv of the deity” ^ The Greek writer Dion Chrysostom 
appredated the reelitv of this influence, espedally in rehuion to (be roaster- 
pieces of Phidias: "A man whose soul is utterly imniersed in toil, who 
has suflered many disasters and sorrows and cannot even enjo)* sw'eec sleep, even 
such a one, I think, if he stood face tofoce vriththis statcc, would forget all the 
dangers and difiicalties of this mortal life; such a vision, )ou, Phidias, have 
invented and devised, a sight to lull all pain and anger and to bring forgetful¬ 
ness of every* sorrow.” For centuries pictnies and images of Christ and His 
Mother and of the Christian saints, have been aids to engender consolation 
and peace in the minds of Catholic Christians. In all this art plaj's its part in 
the economy of the religioQS life, and pardculariy io redem^bn from suffering. 
Incidentally it may be remembered that Schopenhauer, the greatest of modern 
European pessimists, recognised art alooe as a real means of redemption. 

The earliest religious attitude tow'ards suffering was to think of it as due 
to disobedience or some form of wrong-doing against the gods or as coming 
from deliberate malevolence of bad spirits. Sacrifices and offerings were 
then resorted to as means of reconciliation or propitiation in order to bring 
about the cessation of the suffering. In the consciousness of some wrong 
committed and the desire to overcome the wrong is the beginning of a genuine 
feeling of repentance as know n ia the higher stages of religion. 

This aho is the earliest form of the consdousnesa of sin. which changes 
little in character even though in later history* it grows in clearness. From its 
most primitive conception to its latest theory sin is some thoi^ht, feeling, 
or action, regarded as being disharmonious w’ith the wishes or the w*ill of the 
gods. The portion of emphasis varies: at first predominantly on the external 
act and its consequences, it is moved more and mwe on to the inner attitude of 
w'Ul, and the feeling of lo^^altvor disloy‘alt>* to God. Sin is the wrong attitude 
of the will. On one of the tombs of the Theban kings of ancient Eg)*pf« 
creator is represented as sapng: " Men who were sprung from mine ej-e have 
devised rebellion agairtst iray* *- The sin of Adam and E\e in the Bible is that 

1. Kelitiott in Chino. 

2. (iardiMt. E. fL RfUgion onJ Art in Ancient Crtecc IblO. p. 22. 
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of deliberate disobedience, and from that their suffering. 1$ supposed to have 
originated, and not theirs only but also that of the whole of humanity. Aris* 
totle and the Stoics go beyond the Socratic position of “Virtue is knowledge” 
in their recognition and insistence that for.the moral life the right use of the 
will is essential. But they do not feel the force of this truth so intensel)’ ns 
did the Christian Paul: "For the good which I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I practise”. 

Not infrequently all suffering has been looked upon as due to sin. 
Death has been conceived as the “ wages of sin ”, as among the sea Dyaks of 
Borneo and among many Christians, though the orthodox doctrine of the 
latter probably means, “ spiritual death.” At a time of plague io A. D. 590 
Pope Gregory called for prayers and penitence : “ Let us repent in tears for 

our evil deeds.” , During the present war many have maintained that all its 
suffering? are the result of our iniquities. But by far the most thorough¬ 
going presentation of this position is to be found in Buddhism, Jainism, and 
the various forms of Hinduism, in the doctrine of lutrma. According to this 
doctrine, simply stated, su^erlng is the causal effect of an individual’s own 
sin,. committed in this Or in a previous life. Sometimes associated with the 
doctrine of as in Jainism, but also independently of it, is the belief 

that evil generally and suffering in particular is due to the contact of spirit with 
matter. The svay of redemption has then seemed to lie along the path of 
Mceticism, endeavoucing to deliver the soul from this contact, a method 
reaching its climax in religious suicide by starvation in Jainism. 

I do not think that any religion is thorough-going in regarding evil as due 
solely to sin. Zoroastrianism comes as near to this as any, in that it traces all 
back to wrong thought, v.Tong words, wrong deeds. The Hebrew allegorical 
book of Job is typical of the uncertainties and hesitation in the minds of men 
concerning this question. Job, happy with a good conscience, wife, children, 
and great wealth, is suddenly overcome with calamity after calamity, loss of 
wealth, of children, and wife, and reduced to a miserable condition of 
painful disease. He finds it impossible to look upon these sufferings as 
all due to his sins. In a few passages it is suggested that the sufferings were 
sent by God as a means of moral education, a necessary factor in the form¬ 
ation of character, hut the exposition is indecisive and the retributive notion 
of suffering as due to sin appears to predominate at the end. Yet, quite apart 
from the consideration of the cause of suffering, prayers and supplications for 
deliverance have been made b>' men to the gods in almost all ages. 

In this paper 1 must omit much that is important in a complete txin-ty, 
and pass to some of the positions of the great religions. 

I Kwiins, vn, p. 19. * 


Buddhism sn measure originated and has always been preached es¬ 
sentially as a way of redemptioo from evil, especially fr^ suffering. The 
core of its teaching is the idea of deliverance. The Four Sacred Truths treat 
of suffering, the origin of suffering, and the path to be taken to obtain deliv¬ 
erance. Gautama had so tasted the joys ol life that he was overcome with 
fear and anxiety of their loss. Disease and death would come to him and tp 
those he loved. According to legend, therefore, he appears to have aban¬ 
doned these forms of happiness oat of his arudet>* for thdr continuance. He 
turned to penance and to asceticism: but such self-torture did not bring 
peace. At the end of seven years the saving knowledge came to him. 
No apology is necessary* for repeating here an oft-quoted passage: “This, 
0 Monks, is the sacred truth of suBerit^: Birth is suffering i old age is suffer¬ 
ing; to be separated from the loved is suffering; to be united with the unloved 
is suffering ; not to obtain what one de^res b suffering: in short, the hvefold 
clinging (to the earthly) is suffering.” "This, O Monks, is the sacred truth 
of the origin of suffering: It is the thirst of being. It leads from birth to birth, 
together with lust and desire which finds gntificatioo here and there: the 
thirst for pleasures; the thirst for being; the thirst power.’* “This, 
0 Monks, is the sacred |:eth which leads to the extinction of suffering ; the ex¬ 
tinction of this thirst by the annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, 
separating oneself from it giving it no room.*’ "This, 0 Monks, is the sacred 
truth of the path which leads to the extinetkm of suffering; it is the sacred 
e^htfold path, to wit: Right Faith; Right Resolve; Right Speech; Right Deed; 
Right Life ; Right Effect; Right Thongfat; Right Self-Concentration." 

The Buddha warned men against two extremes which do not lead to 
peace: “ There are twro extremes, O Monks, from which* be who leads * a reli* 

gious life must abstain. What are those two extremes ? One is a life of 
pleasure devoted to desire and enjoyment ; that is base, ignoble, unspiritual, 
unworthy, unreal. The other is a life of self-mortification: it is gloomy, 
uDworthly, unreal. The perfect one, 0 Monks, is reiEtoved from both these 
extremes and has discovered the w^ay w’bich lies between them, the middle 
way which enlightens the eyes, enlightens the mind, w’hich leads to rest, to 
knowledge, to enlightenment to Nirvana." i 

Thus it is seen that early Buddhism teaches the suppression of desire as 
the way of redemption from suffering, but wv ofmosed to methods of self- 
torture for expiation or the acquisition of merit From the varied and com¬ 
prehensive character of the Noble Eightfold Path release from suffering is seen 
to depend upon many things, including right moral conduct. The attitude of 
Gautama seems in laige measure to have been agnostic wnth regard to many 
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<rf the problems which have always troubled the minds of meu; he did not pro¬ 
fess to find any redemption in metaphysical considerations. 

As all suffering has been frequently believed to be due to sin, so all 
sin has been thought of as due to ignorance. The most forcible expression of 
this view is the Socatic dictum " Virtue is knowledge"; although there is 
ftot sufficient evidence to assert that this is all Socrates meant by the saying— 
rather the later course of Greek thought would suggest that one implication 
was that the highest bliss is to be obtained by contemplation, insight, spiritual 
>visdom. Salvation through knowledge is quite distinctively maintained by 
certain prominent movements of Hindu thought, especially, as I understand 
it, by the Advaita Vedanta. For here men may transcend their sufferings, or 
it is supposed that they may, by the full and complete recognition of the 
transitoriness of the thing;$ which are temporal, and the knowledge of them¬ 
selves as one with the One who exists eternally in peace. This 1 suppose is 
the basic idea underlying most of the attempts to obtain salvation and 
redemption,through Yoga, some of the practices of which have for object the 
attainment of a consciousness of identity with the One by the process of 
abstracting the attention from the transitory sensations, feelings, and ideas of 
the world. When, as so often, the Hindu ^ks of “ God*realisation " what he 
most often means or should mean according to his philosophical masters is the 
insight or knowledge of the identitj' of the microcosm of the soul with the 
macrocosm of the universe. 

In Hinduism suffering 1$ represented as an inevitable characteristic of the 
life of a finite being: the only redemption from suffering is escape from 
finitude. Until this escape is realised tbe sUteof finitude will continue in a 
series of re-births. Thus salvation is frequently described as salvation from re¬ 
birth. The doctrine of re-birth is bound up with that of the fruits of iiarma, men¬ 
tioned elsewhere, which here I do not intend to discuss further. Expressed 
briefly it may be said that the means of redemption all imply the same 
principle of release from the delusion of the “ self ”. This is what is meant 
by ‘'non-attachment ", the freedom from all thought that a particular action 
is to be for the benefit of one’s own self or any other self, the freedom in fact 
from all thought of self. There are several ways in which this mav be achiev¬ 
ed, and the aim of equanimity of mind, the state of rest and peace, which is* 
charapteristic of the divine, may be reached. There is the way of action : 
feamuT-yogu; of emotional devotion: bkakH-yoga', and of knowledge and 
contemplative insight: jnana-yoga. In keen activity self, sufferings, 
troubles, all are forgotten ; so also in devotion the feelings are so centred on 
the object of devotion that there is no thought of self. In meditation and 
true knowledge the attention has by discipline been taken from all that Ls mere 
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appearance—the “exterwal” world and the self. The avatars or incarnations 
have come to teach men selfless devotion to duty^ to lead them to true knowl* 
edge, to the apprehension of their oneness with God, or as objects arousing 
men’s devotion and love. In the Hindu character there has always been a 
strain of asceticism, and in this manner also deliverance from the demon of 
desire and thus from suffering through dissatisfaction has been attained. But 
it it unnecessary and would be profitless for us to describe at length the per¬ 
versions of this spirit of asceticism, and its association with practices often 
in themselves worthless, by which men have hoped to obtain merit, and thus 
aid in their final redemption. 

Salvation is supposed, according to the Jains, to have been revealed to 
men especially by the twenty-four great Tirthankaras: only through pos¬ 
session of this true knowledge is one able to obtain redemption. But this is 
itself conceived as the freedom of yfoa or the conscious from contact with ajiva 
or the unconscious. To attain such freedom only the individual’s own effort 
is of avail for himself. The paths of right thought, right deed, and right 
word, are to be trodden: thus only does it appear to the Jains that one may 
obtain redemption from suffering. 

In order that we may follow another line of development, we must return 
to some early ideas. Many ancient religions contain the conception of “the 
dying god”, and the welfare of man is in some manner assoaated with 
the conception. Probably the idea aio^ in connection with Natureworship ; 
the son at its height at midday graduaUy dies, is buried below the 
horifon to rise the next day in triumph over death, bringing its gifts once 
more to men. Vegetation, mostly dying in autumn and in winter dead, rises 
again to newness of life in the spring and to beneficent productivity in 
summer. The conflicts of the Nature-powers aroused ideas and feeling of 
trouble and triumph. Yet the conflict seemed waged afth the powers of 
darkness and death for the welfare of men, for they profiled by the return of 
light and of the spring. Dr. Gilbert Murray Cells us of a dying “ Vegetation ” 
spirit in Greece “in the first stage living, then dying with each year, then 
thirdly, rising from the dead, raising the whole dead with him. The 
Greeks call him in this phase the third one or the Saviour t “ The renova¬ 
tion ceremonies were accompanied by a casting off of the old year, the old 
garments and everything polluted by the infection of death. And not 
only of death, but clearly, I think, in spite of the protests of some Hellenists, 
of guilt or sin also. The more emotional cults of antiquity vibrate 
with the cult of the dying Saviour, the Sosipolis, the Soter, who in so many 
forms dies with his world or for his world, and rises again as the world rises, 
triumphant through suffering over death and the broken tabu.” 2 In Greek 
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mythology, Heracles, ihe son of 2eus and a human mother, has the char¬ 
acter of a redeemer in bis overcoming of Cerberus and in his relief of 
Prometheus, who represents the spirit of man. In phiiosophical circles In 
Greece after Plato the real Saviour is conceived as he who in some sense 
saves the souls of men by reveaUag to them the knowledge of God 
which is rather a merging of being. “This actual present priest, who 
initiates you or me is himself.already an image of God, but above him there 
are greater and wiser priests, above them, others, and above them all there 
is one eternal divine mediator, who being in perfection both man and God 
can alone reveal God fully in man, and lead man’s soul up the heavenly path 
beyond change and fete and the Houses of the Seven Rulers to its ulfimate 
peace.” ^ 


If we turn to the ancient literature of Zoroastrianism a doctrine of a 
Saviour (or Saviours) is also found. In the plural the term may sometimes 
mean the faithful who by their good deeds help in the work of final tester- 
aticn. At other times they are the three descendants of Zarathustra—Hushe- 
dar, Husbedar Mah, and Saoshyant, each of whom comes at the end of a 
millennium, Saoihyant coming before the final triumph. In the Da<ii$tan-u 
Dinih they are represented os seven, one for each of the «ven regions of the 
earth. Seeing that in Zoroastrianism suffering is so closely associated with 
sin in its different forms, the redemption from suffering will come with the 
salvation from sin, The Saviour “ arranges the affairs of the world and 
utterly destr<jys the breakers of promises and servers of idols who are in the 
realm." U is the last of the three who is above all the Saviour, the " Bringer 
of Salvation." Bom of a virgin mother and conceived by the holy spirit 
of Zarathustra, he wifi accomplish the work of redeeming the world 
from demons by a crowning final victory. In the Sahman Vast the task of 
the Saviour is described as making the creatures pure in preparation for the 
resurrection and the future existence. In other pUces he is referred to as the 
one who shall bring fesurrection and restore the true rel^on. 


The religion of Mithraism, possibly of Persian origin, which spread over 
a large portion of the Roman Empire, becoming the most formidable religious 
Opponent of Christianity, also contains the conception of a mediator “ Mithra 
was the mediator between the unapproachable and unknowable God that 
reigned m the ethereal spheres, and the human race that struggled and suffer 
^ h.re b«!ow 2, 3 .. Mithra is the god of help, one who sustains his 

devotees in their fraiHy through ail the tribulations of life ". < 
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F<s^v* peoples have ixissed through so inany painful experiences as the 
ancient Hebres^ s and their successors (he Jews, and few have manifested so 
persistent an optimism. The Jew came to see in suffering not merely the 
punishment for sin, but also a means of divine preparation of his race for its 
religious mission in the world. In the feeling of the solidarity of the Jewish 
people in its purpose and in its suffering the Je^^'s adopted a more social 
conception of suffering:—All might suffer through the sins of the few. 
In the same way, how'evex, all might benefit by the good offices of one. Even¬ 
tually suffering as the path which higher levels of spiritual life were 
reached took upon itself .a sacramental character, as in the teaching in Isaiah 
concerning the Suffering Servant of Israel. In later times this led on to the 
belief in the advent of a Messiah, who in saving his people from their sins 
would also bring to them a glorious triumph over suffering. Thus, though 
the Jew may look forward, as all men, to the cessation of suffering he does not 
regard it as entirely evil, rather it Is a means of moral discipline and further 
a reality which leads men to turn to God. The conception of the Messiah 
or Saviour amongst the Jews has had various applications. At the time when 
messianic hopes were most Intense the Messiah was most frequently regarded 
as a saviour of the Jewish people from their sufferings as oppressed by the 
Greeks and Romans. The Messiah was to overcome the enemy in one way 
or another, the chief probably by leading the people to true repentance and to 
complete submission and obedience to God and then by setting up a glorious 
kingdom in Jerusalem. Sooner or later (and the idea is present io the ^rly 
legends preserved in the book of Genesis, see XIl. 3 “and in thee (Abraham) 
shall all families of the earth be blessed") a more universal aspect gained 
greater recognition, as the restoration of the Jewish people by the Messiah 
was conceived as a means for the salvation of humanity generally from suffer¬ 
ing and sin and for the establishment of a universal kingdom of peace. 

Amongst many Sunnis, Shiahs, and Asharites, the prophet Mahomet iS' 
believed to have a particular function in the salvation and redemption of men, 
though this belief is rejected by the Mutazilites and some other sects. In 
the TradUiom, Anas reports that Mahomet said that on the day of resurrec- 
tioit the people, being sore afflicted will approach Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesus, each of whom confessing his unworthiness will advise approach to the 
next one until Jesus couc^sels them to go to Mahomet. He will ask for divine 
permission to intercede on behalf of men. “Then I will place my foreheadon 
the ground, praying and praising him, and will remain in that attitude till 
the Almighty Himself tells me, “Raise thy head. Mahomet: Ask and it shall be 
given; intercede and I will listen to thee". Then I will raise my head 
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up, praising Him in a manner which‘He Himself will reveal to me, “A limit 
will be fixed according to which the sinners will be brought out from hell. But 
I will again bow down praying Him for further fo^iveness and thus another 
batch will have salvation”. “And (afterwards) I will say to God none remains 
in hell bat he who has been forbidden by the Quran, i. e., the Mu shirks who 
associated other Gods with Him”. 


THE EARLY KINGS OF NEPAL 

K. G. Sankara Aiyar, b-a., B.l. 


In our present state of historical knowledge, the earliest notice of Nepal 
is found in the inscriptions of Asoka Maurya (272 to 232 B.C.). It formed 
part of his empire, and he built a dty named Lalitapatan or Lalitpur, which 
is still in existence 2| miles to the south-east of Kathmandu the modern 
capital, in memory of his visit to Nepal in 248 B. C. when he undertook the 
tour of the holy places. He was accompanied by his daughter Charumati who 
adopted a religious life and remained in Nepal when Asoka returned to the 
plains. She founded a town Devapatana in memory of her husband Devapaln 
and settled down to the life of a nun at a convent built by her to the north of 
Pasupatinath, which bears her name to this day. Asoka erected at Lalitapatan 
five great stupas; one in the centre of the town, and four others outside the 
walls at the cardinal points, which still exist along with some minor buildings 
also attributed to Asoka or his daughter. It may be reasonably inferred from 
the ^ct of Kalinga being Asoka’s only conquest, that Nepal must have been 
brought under subjection by his father Bindusara (297 to 272 B.C.), or his 
grandfather Chandragupta (321 to 297 B- C-) (V. A. Smithes Early History 
of India, 3rd £d., p. 162). , 

Nepal is next noticed only in the Allahabad panegyrical inscription of 
Samudragupta (350 A. D.) where it is referred to as one of t'ho Frantic Staten 
(pratyanta) which Mr. V. A. Smith understood to indicate its antonomy under 
the suzerainty of Samudragupta, but which, in fact, as M. Sylvain Levi has 
pointed out, means that Nepal was one of the independant States that lay 
beyond the boundaries of Samudragupta’s empire {Le Nepal, pp. 113*6). Wg 
may therefore infer that Nepal must have recovered its independance at some 
time between 232 B.C. and 350 A. D. 

Thereafter our only sources of Information concerning the early Kings of 
Nepal are the Vamtavali and the inscriptions of Nepal published by Pandit 
Bhagavanlal Indraji {Indian Antiquary, VcA 13). We will therefore first examine 
the credibility of the Vamsavali, and then see what light the inscriptions 
throw on this subject. 
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Thy ViwiMwH sfi\'s that in the reign of the seventh King named Jitedasti 
of the third* that is, the Kimta dynasty, Sakyaslmha Buddha came to Nepal and 
that the King assisted the Pandavas and was killed in the great Bharata war 
which, according to tlie Vamsavfjli, took place m 3102 B.C. But this means that 
Buddha came to Nepal before the Bhamta war; whereas the Puranas uniform' 
ly place Buddha 24 generations after the Bharata war which, according to 
the Puranas, was fought at the earliest 1600 \‘ears before Chandragupta Maury a, 
that is, in 1600+321*1921 B.C., and not in 3102 H.C, The Mahabharota 
says nothing whatever about any king of Nepal having helped the Pandavas, 
and the Kiratas whom it does mention, if they w’ere indeed the Kiratas of 
Nepal, are said, on the contrary, to have helped the Kauravas and not the 
Pandavas {Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, pp. 309—336). The 
Vatneavali seems, like Kalhana the historian of Kashmir, to hnv*e been 
ambitious of connecting its national history witli the Bharata Besides, 

the author of the Vameax^oU seems to have foi^ottcn this statement of his 
when be made Bhumivarman, the founder of the Suryax amsi dynastv in Nepal 
and the 28th in descent from Jitedasti, a follower of the same Sak\-asimha 
Buddha of Kapilavastu who had remained in Nepal after Buddha's departure 
(Wright’s//Miory ofNepaf, p. 114). Then the Vrrm.wwf/makes the fourteenth 
King of the third dynasty, Sthunko, a contemporarj' of King Asoka of PataJipulra 
(272 to 232 B.C.) who 1$ thus made to live onlyseven gene rations, that is about 190 
years after the Bharata war which, therefore, must have been fought mot earlier 
than 272 + 190*462 B.C. The accession of Bhumivarman the first Sur>’a* 
vamsi king, who came 21 generations after Sthunko and his contemporary 
Asoka is placed in 1712 B.C., that is, 1440 ye&r% before the accession of Asoka. 
31 kings of the Suryavamsi dynasty are said to have ruled for 1610 years from 
1712 to 102 B,C., that is, on an average of 52 years each which is obviously 
beyond the range of human experience. The l$tb 5iir\*avaitisi Vrishadeva is 
said to have ruled for 61 years from 587 to 526 B.C. He Is said to have 
built Vihacas and erected images of Lokesvara and other Buddhist divinities 
who, wc now know Q.H.AS. 1914, p. 679), were unknown before the 4th 
century B.C. In his reign Sankaracharju is said to have come to Nepal from 
the South, and to have destroyed the Buddhist faith there. But Sankara, 
even according to the most orthodo.x traditions, was born only in 509 B.C,, 
that is, 17 years after Vrishadeva's death, in spite of the latter’s liberal allow¬ 
ance of 61 years. Besides, if Sankara’s visit to Nepal was a true event, it is 
strange that it should find no mention in anv of the Sankaravtjayas and even 
in the Nepal King Jayadeva’s inscription dated Snmvat 153 which merely ' 
refers to Vrishadevfi as a Sangatn, that is, a Buddhist, without even hinting 
about his conversion to Brahmanism hy Sankam. This fact is all the more 
i 



significant for the reason that Ja>'adava was 4 descendant 6( Vrishadeva. The 
coronation of the 23rd Sur>*avafnsi Vasantadeva is said to have taken place 
in Kali 2800—302 B.C., and Sui^avamsis 23rd to 31st are said to have ruled 
for 363 years, aod yet Amsavarman, the first Thahuri King, who succeeded the 
last Suryavamsi, is to have ascended the throne not in 363—301 “62 
A.D,, but in Kali 3000* 102 B.C. In the reign of Visvtdeva, the last of the 
Sur>avamsis. King Vikramaditya is said to have come to Nepal and establish¬ 
ed his era of 58 B.C. there. But this is obviously impossible, whether we 
take Visvadeva to have ruled from 11 to 62 A.D., or. from 153 to 102 B.C. 
We may note too that it is extremely doubtful if any king Vikramaditya ruled 
over Malva iu the first century B.C. .^rosuvannan is said to have been the 
son-in-law of Visvadeva, while we know from Sivadeva's inscription (No. 5 of 
Bhagavanlal) that he was the masterful minister of Sivadeva who, according to 
the Vamtavali itself, was the fourth ancestor of Visvadeva. We know also that 
Amsuvarmao was ruling not in the first century B.C., or A.D., but shortly 
before Hinen Thsang visited Magada in 637 AD. We know from inscriptions 
(Nos. 8 to 12 of Bhagavanlal) that Amsuvarman's immediate successors u*ere 
Jishni^upta and Vishnugupta and not, as the VamsavaU fables, Kritavarman 
and Bhimarjuna, and that his dynasty was overthrown by Karendradevaof the 
Ucchavy dynast}* or became extinct through oaturaJ causes within 119—45^ 
74 years of his death. The Vomsova^t. on the contrar}*, gives a long pedigree 
of Id Thakuri Kings. Amsuvarman and his successors, Thakurls 2nd and 3rd 
are said to have ruled for 248 years from 102 B.C. to 147 A.D. or from 62 
to 310 A.D., giving u$ the extremely modest average of 83 years each. The 
4th Thakuri Nandadeva is then said to have ruled for 25 years from 147 to 
i72 A.D. or from 310 to 335 A.D. And yet in bis reign, the era of Sali- 
vahana {78 A.D.) is said to have been introduced into NepaL But perhaps 
this statement is to be understood as saying that the Nepalese adopted the era 
in his reign and not that SaJivahana himself introduced the era in Nepal. The 
5 th Thakuri, Viradeva, is said to have ruled for 95 years (the author is 
certainly liberal in his views on chronology) from 172 to 267 A.D., efr, from 
335 to 430 A.D. And yet he is aJ^ said to have be^ crowned in Kali 3400* 
299 A. D. In the reign of the $tb Thakuri, Varadeva, Sankara (who could 
have- been neither the Adi Sankara 509 to 477 B.C., nor the Abhinava 
Sankara 788 to 839 A.D. of the orthodox Hindus) is said to have come to 
Nepal in about Kali 3623 *522 A.D. Thakuris 9th to 14th are,said to have 
ruled ocvly for 82 years, and yet the accesskm of the ISth King Gunakamadeva 
. is placed not in about 5224-82*604 AD., but in Kali 3824*723 A.D. The 
Vamsavali places tbc 15th to 17tb Thakuris in the period 723 to 804 .K.U. 
Yet the colophons of the manuscripts show tlut the immediate successsors of 
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these kings ruled 200 years Uterbet»'cun 1015 and 1039 A.D. These facts 
prove conclusively that the Vcmaawili is absolutely useless, taken by itself, for 
determining the ebronoiogy and constructing the genealogy of the early kings 
of Nepal. 

Now we cone to the inscriptioas. The}' are about fifteen in number. 
We will first d^est the rnaterial inscriptions and theo discuss tbeir significance 
for constructive history- 

inscription No. 1 of Manadeva, dating Samvat 386, gives the genealogy 
as foUows:— 

• (1) Vrishadeva. His son 
(2) Saakaradeva. His son 
f3) Dhaimade^'a. His son 
(4) Manadeva. 

Inscription No. 2, also of the reign of Manadeva dates Samvat 413. 

Inscription No. 3, of Vasanrasena dates Samvat 433. 

Inscription No. 5, of Sivadoe “ the banner of Che Licchavi race ’* refers 
to “ the great feudal chief Amsuvarman ” as the adviser of Sivade>'a and as 
one “ who has destroyed the power of ah Sivadeva's enemies by his heroic 
majesty.” 

Inscription No. 5, of ‘the gmt feudal <^ief Amsuvarman’ dates 
Samvat 34. 

insenptions Nos. 7 and S of AmsuvarmaQ date Samvat 39 and 43, and 
the former refers to Yuvaraja Udayadeva as the executive officer. 

Inscription No. 9 of Sri Jishnugupta 'who has obtained a prosperous 
kingdom' dates Samvat 48 and refers to his contemporary Sri Dhruvadeva 
as‘Bhattaraka Maharaja,’ to ‘Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri Amsuvarma- 
padah ’ as his predecessor, and to Yuvaraja Sri Vishnugupta as the executive 
officer. 

Inscription No. 10 of JisbnugupU acknowledges Dhruvadeva of the 
Licchavi race who resided at Managriha in Nepal as bis lord paramount. 

Inscription No. 12 of 'Parama Bhattaraka Mahacajadhiraja Sivadeva' 
dating Samvat 119 was issued from Kail-as-a-kuta, the palace of Amsuvarman 
and Jishnugupta, and not from Managriba, the Licchavi palace, and refers to 
‘ Rajaputra Jayadeva’ as the execotive officer. 

Insaiption No. 14 probably of the same Sivadeva dating Samvat 1455 
refers to Yuvaraja Sri Vijayadeva as the. dutaka, that is, the executive 
officer. 

Inscription No. 15 of Jayadeva dating Samvat 153 gives the following 
genealogy:— 

(1) Vrishadeva, a Sangata. His son 

(2) Sankaradeva. His son 
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(i) Dhsrmadeva. His son 
(4) Manad«va. His son 
<S) Mflhideva. His soo 

(6) Vasantadeva. His soo 

(7) L’dayadeva; then ^niog friMn him 
(8 to 20} 13 kings, then 

(21) Narandndeva. His son 

(22) Sivadftva who married the daughter’s daughter of Adityasena, 

iord of Maghadha. His soo 

(23) Jayadeva. 

Now by collating the genealogies given in inscriptions Nos. 1 and 15, it is 
clear that the Kir^ Manadeva and Vasantadeva of inscriptions Nos. 1 to 3 
certainly preceded and were the remote ancestors of the Kings Sivadeva and 
Jayadeva of inscriptions Nos. 12 to 15, and that therefore the dates 3S6,413 
and 435 of the former inscriptMW must be in an earlier era than that of the 
dates 119, 145 and 153 of the latter inscriptions. We have therefore now to 
determine what the two eras are in which these inscriptions are dated. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang who vi&ted India between 629 and 645 
A. D. gives us an account of Nepal which be heard when he visited ^fagadha in 
637 A. D. He says that the reigning king of Nepal was a Liccbavi. that the 
kings of N epal were Kshattriya Liccbavis, eminent scholars and Buddhists 
and that “ a recent King Amsuvaiman had composed a treatise on etymology” 
(Watters: on Hiuen Thsang, Vol. 2. p. $4). In S. Beal’s version, the last 
sentence appears as Lately there teas a king called Amsuvarnun who was 
distinguished for his learning and IngcBuity*. and had himself composed a 
work on sounds. He esteemed learning and respected virtue and his reputation 
was spread everyu’here.” IIk VanuotHsIi and the inscriptions know of only 
one Amsuvarman and the characters of Arasuvarman’s inscriptions can belong 
to only the earl}’ part of the 7th century' A.D. The words * recent' and 
' latdy there wis' suggest that Amsuvannan's reign had come to an end shortly 
before Hiuen Thsang’s visit (637 A. D.). Sffid ivom inscriptions Nos. 8 and 9 
we have to infer that Amsuvarman died and Jishougupta succeeded him between 
Samvat 45 and 4S. Thus the reckoning in which Amsuvarman dated his 
inscriptions is not later than 637^45»392 A.D., and since we know of no 
era which started from towards tbe close of the 6th century A. D., we may 
reasonably infer that Amsuvarman dated his inscriptions in the years of his 
own reign, and his successors by continuing the use of that reckoning instead 
of dating their inscriptions in the y*ears of their own reigns converted it into 
an era. Pandit BhagavanUl. on the other hand, suggests that these inscriptions 
are dated in the Harsba era founded hv Hambavardhana. Hs^ha is the hero 
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of Bana’s Harshacharita, aiidw‘a$ the ciiler of Kanauj with Buddhist leanings 
when Hiuen Thsang visitsd India between 629 and 645 A. D. {Wattcri, Vol< 1, 
p. 343}. He was the foe of Sasanfea, King of Gauda or Kamasuvarna who is 
refened to by Hiuen Thsang as having lived in rWHt times (Har9h<Kh^ita; 
Watttrs, Vol. l,p. 343 ; Vol. 2>p. US) and by the Ganjam copper-plates (fated 
Q. E. 300—619 A. D. (Spigraphia /«rdic 0 , VoL 6, p. 143) as the contemporary' 
Maharajadhiraja. He was also the foe of the Cbalukya Pukk^in If w'ho 
claims to have defeated Harsba io his Aibole SDScriptioQ dated 634 A. D. 
{Bpi. Ind.. Vol. 6, p. 7) and of wbom Hiuen Thsang writes {Watttrt, Vol. 2, 
p. 239). “The King of Mabara^tra was Pulakesi, a Kshattdya by birth. 
Siladitya (that is, Harshavardhana. Watten.^ Voi. 1, p. 343) at tlus time was 
invading east and west, and countries hi aod wide were giving in allegiance 
to him, but Maharashtra refused to become sobject to bim.” When Hiuen 
Thsang visited Kanauj in 642 A. D., Harsha had in six years reduced the five 
Indies to subjection and had then reigned in peace for 30 y*ears (Watters, Vol. 
1, p. 343). So his accession dates 642^^—30^606 A. D., and, in accordance 
with this, Alberuni found in a Kashmir almanac the era of Harsha placed 664 
years after that of Vikramaditya. Thus the era of Sri Harsha began in 606 
A.D. So if Bhagavanlal's suggestion is co r re c t, inscription No. 6 of Amsuvar* 
man would date 606+45-651 A.D.. that is. at least 651—637 »14 years after 
Amsuvarman died, according to Hiuen Thsang. Bhagavanlal tries to explain 
this difficulty b>* si^esting that t^e report about the then King of Nepal w as 
either misrepresented to Hiuen Thsang or that he misunderstood it owing to 
a confusion of tw’o dynasties ruling there simultaneously, but the assumption 
is needless and gratuitous. There is nothing to sbow that there were two 
dynasties ruling simultaneonslv in Nepal exc^t the unreliable Vamsavali. 
Hiuen Thsang after sayic^ that the reigning king and that the other kings 
generally of Nepal were Licchavis. adds that a recent kic^ Amsuvarman had 
composed a treatise on etymology*, thereby iudicating that Amsuvarman also 
was a Licchavi and this inference is confirmed by the het that Jayadeva in 
his inscription No. 15 includes, as we w’ill show presently, Amsuvarman and 
his successors among the 13 kinp sprung from Cdaj'adeva, a Licchavi king. 

\ Moreover, Hiuen Thsang is a >‘eracjous w-ritec and a travellet who took much 
care to get correct information both about the countries be ^'Uited and those 
he did not, as may be seen from his accounts of Malakuta and Simhala which 
he did not visit. Besides, he moved in the highest circles, in the company of 
kings aod friars, and so was in a position to get correct information, and be 
distinctly mentions both the reigning Licchavi prir^ce and Amsuvarman and 
does not identify them os he should have done if be bad confounded them and 
if Amsuvnrman was living when he visited Magadhn. which would be the case 
if Amsuvarman had used the Harsha era. 
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Another consideration leads as to die same conclusion. Wc know that 
Harsha was the sole ruler o( North India. In the Qorth«east, ho was 
acknowledged as lord paramount as far as Kamarupa (Assam) whose king 
Bhaskaravarman or Kumararaja conducted Hiuen Thsang to Harsba's court 
aud attended his great reli^ous g^benag. But there is nothing to show 
that he conquered Kepal or set up his era or exmised any political influence 
whatever there. If he had. Hiuen Thsang would have had no difficulty at ail 
in going there in person. The that Hiuea Thsang omitted to visit 

Nepal and that Amsuvaimaa, according to Hiuen Thsang, was a powerful 
ruler who possessed extraordinary ability and achieved great fame by his 
conquests as well as by his literary attainments, make it unlikely that Amsu* 
varman used the Harsha era, since such use woold be a mark of servitude. 
Moreover, in the 7th century A.D., Nepal served as a huflerstate between the 
powerfxd kingdom of Tibet and the empire of Harsha. While still very young, 
Srong'tsan'gampo, the powerful Kmg of Tibet (630‘C. 698 A.D.. Smith, p. 359), 
who was strong enough to compel the Emperor of China to give him the 
princess Wen‘Cheug as second consort in 641 A.D. {Smtih, p. 359), married 
Bhrikuti, a daughter of the King of Nepal in 639 A.D. In 643 A.D. when a 
Chinese embassy was sent to the court of Harsha, Nepal was a dependency of 
Tibet (Smith, p. 361). After Harsha’s death in 647 A.D., Sroog-tsan*gampo 
supplied the Chinese envoy Wang*HiaeTi*Tse with a Nepalese contingent of 
7,000 horsemen, Nepal at that time bung subject to Tibet, against Arjuna, the 
usurper of Hacsba’s throne (Smith, p. 353). It U also certain that at the 
beginaing of the 3th century A. D., Nepal was still dependant on Tibet 
and continued in that portion for a considerable time (Smith, p. 366). 
Thus it is clear that io Amsu varman’s lifetime Nepal was independent, 
that after his death it became subject to the suseraiuty of Tibet, that the 
superior influeoce of Tibet excludes the possibility of Harsha's interference in 
the afiiirs of Nepal and of his havit^ introduced his era there, and that 
therefore the Harsha era of 606 A.D. could not have been in use in Nepal. 

Pandit BhagavaolaJ admits that in the published histwical documents a 
direct conflrmation of Harsba*s invasion of Nepal is not traceable, but he 
suggests the inference from the reference to the Vikmma era having been 
introduced in Nepal found in the Vamsav<tJi just before Amsu\'arman's 
accession, and from the existence of Vais Rajputs in Nepal. But we have 
shown already that the VafMvali is unreliable, and the reference to the 
Vikrama era has no bearing whatever on Harsha's invasion. Why should the 
Vam^avali preserve a reminiscence of the Indian conquest, when the supposed 
conquerors themselves modestly forbore from mentioning it ? The inference 
from the Vais Rajputs, b^ng based only on the resemblance in sound between 
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' Vaii" and ‘ Vaisya ‘ the cast« to which Sri Harehabdongefl (Waftern, Vol. 
p. 34i) is far*fetch«d and frankly conjectural. The date of the advent of the 
' Vais ‘ Rajpnts into Nepal and their connection with Harsha are unknown, 
and we need not necessarily conclude that Harsha the 'VaUya' settled 

* Rajputs in Nepal Bbagavanlal argues that Sri Harsha could 
not have been a Vaisya for the reason that his sister Rajyasri w’as accepted in 
marriage by Grahavarman, the Mankhari king. But u*e shoald remember that 
caste prejudices were not vec)’strong in those rial's, that Anuloma marriages 
(that is, of a man of a higher caste with a woman of a lower caste) had not y^t 
been strictly prohibited, and that the Vardhanas were powerful even in the 
time of Harsha’s father Prabhakaravardhana and elder brother Rajyavardhana. 
The respect, moreover, that Harsha showed for the Mankharis, and his pride in 
his relationship with them, though they were in his days politically unimport* 
ant, show’s that be was conscious of his inferit^ty in caste by birth to the 
Mankharis. 

* To establish an era b a wish dear to the heart of Indian princes’ says 
Pandit Bhagavanlal himself with his usual candour, and Amsuvarman may 
w'ell have founded an era of his owm. That be was avowedly a Samanta 
(that is, feudal chief) at hist is no objection, for he may not have formally 
started an era, but may have merely dated hb inscriptions in the years of his 
own reign, and, after he asserted his independance, be may have converted it 
into an era dating back from the b^nnii^ of hb rule, though in deference to 
his nominal master he may not have called it an era in ^ beginning. It ma}* 
be noted that his earliest inscription dates «ily Samvat 34 and * 
indicates an era. He may have called himself ‘Makasamcnta' out of respect for 
his old master who was still alive in Samvat 39 or out of habit as Pushyamitra 
calls himself ‘ Senapati ' even after he became King {Maiavika^nimitra, 
Act 6), or as the Saka King Rodradaman called himself * Makak&hatrapa^ 
even after he became independant and was no longer a satrap (Oimar inscription’ 
Bpi. Ind., Vol. 8, p. 44). The title is dropped in hb inscription of Sam vat 45. 
In the reign of hb successor Jishnugupta (Samvat 48) Amsuvarman is called 

* Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri Amsuvarmapadah.' This shows that he 
refrained from appropriating the title to himself, merely out of modesty, 
though it w’as really his due. Though only an anointed king can initiate a 
Samvat (era), it may date back from the banning of hb reign. The terms of 
reference in Sivadeva’s inscription No. 5 to Amsuvarman as hb adviser, and 
as one * who has destroyed th^ power of all Sivadeva's enemies by his heroic 
majesty,' the absence of all reference to a superior lord b>’ Amsuvarman and 
'hb assumption of sovereign powers, appointing the Yuvaraja Udayadeva 
as ,bi$ executive officer in his inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8. prove that he was 
powerful and independant even in his roaster's Uftiuic. Amsuvarman must 
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have been not only Sivadeva’s minister, but the dt facto ruler as well of the 
land. We may thus safely conclude that the inscriptions of Amsuvarman 
and Jisbongupta are dated in Amsuvarman's own era staining from about 
635-43-590 A.D. 

Therefore Amsuvartnan ruled from 590 to 635 A.D., first as the minister 
of Sivadeva i and then as an mdepcndant sovereign. The latter died shortly 
after 590+39*629 A.D., since Udayadeva is called only Yuvaraja even in 
Samvat 39 (inscription No. 7)=629 A.D. Then Udajadeva succeeded 
Sivadeva 1 but ruled for less than 9 j'ears, since in Samvat 48 = 63$ A.D., the 
Licchavi King was Dhruvadeva and not Udatadeva (inscription No- 9). The 
Licchavi Kings resided at Managribaand ruled over Eastern Nepal inscription 
No. 10). while Amsuvarman and Jishnugupta resided at Kailasakutabhavana 
and ruled over Western Nepal (inscriptions Nos. 6 to 10), but both the palaces 
were is Katbroandu. Jisbougupta succeeded Amsuvarman, since he dates his 
inscriptiops (Nos. 9 and 10) from Kailasakuta and because he mentions 
Amsuvarman as his predecessor. In Samvat 48*638 A.D. (inscription No. 9), 
he refers to his having obtained a prosperous kingdom, to his own ' victorious 
and prosperous reign ’ aiKl to bb contemporary Licchavi Sri Dhruvadeva 
merely as an equal (Bhattaraka Mahanja) but with the usual respect, and he 
also indicates that his son was the Yuvaraja Vishnugupta. But by the time 
he issued inscription No. 10, he haH to recognise the sureiainty of Sri Dhruva* 
deva Licchavi and it is significant tbat in this inscription Amsuvarman’s era 
is not used, confirming onr conctusum as to the origin of that era. Thus the 
double government does not to have lasted for more than about a 

centur>\ 

Now we have to conrider the era in which inscriptions Nos. 12 to IS are 
dated. From inscription No. 15, we leam that Jayadeva was the son of the 
daughter’s dat^htei of Adlt>'asena, lord of Magadha. The latter asserted hi.s 
independance after the death of the paramount so%'ereig:n Harsha in 647 A.D. 
and even pteeumed to celebrate the horse sacrifice in token of his claim to 
supreme rank (SmitK p. 313). From the Aphsax inscription which contains 
the names of the later Guptas, the Shahpur inscription which records the 
dedication of a statue to Surya and the DeO'Eamak inscription which contains 
a grant of land made to the Vaiunavaribhattaraka, w*e know* that Aditya$ena 
ruled in about Harsha Samvat 88=694 A.D. Since he began to rule in 
about 647 A.D., 694 A.D., must snaric the dose of his reign. The date 133 
for Jayadeva (inscription No. 15) equals 759 A.D., if it is in the Harsba era. 
and his accession must date after 145+606=751 A.D. (inscription No. 14), 
when he wts only Yuvaraja. This gives os an inien*al of (751 to 759) - 647 = 
104 to 112 yean for the 3 generations frwn Adit\*a.sefta to Javndc\*a, of which 
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impossible and so Jayadeva's and his hither Sivadeva's dates 119.145 and 133 
(-709, 735 and 743 A-D.) must be in Amsuvarman‘sera. Irv 709 A.D. (mscrip- 
tion No. 12), Jayadeva was <A6 enough to be entrusted with the execution of 
a mission, but not old enough to bea Yuvaraja since then be was called merely 
a ' RajaptUra,' while in 735 A.D., he was called Yovaiaja. .Since the Hindu 
age of majority id 16, in 709 A.D. Jayadeva was about 15 years of age, and he 
\vas hence bom in C. 694 A.D. In this case the interval for the 3 generations 
from Adit}*asena to Jayadeva would be (735 to 743)—647-88 to 96 >‘ears, a more 
reasonable f^ure. And this scheme fits well with the date 152 Karsha era» 
758 A.D., for Adityasena's great grandson in the male line {Deo-Bamai: 
inscription). Inscription No. 12 of ‘ Parama Bhattaraka Mahaiajadhiraja Siva* 
deva’dating from Kaiksakata. Amsnvar man’s palace, instead of from the 
Licchavi palace Managriha, indicates that before 119+589-708 A-D.. the 
complete sovereignty oi Nepal bad reverted to the Licchavi Kings, and, when 
the usurpers ceased to exist, their era was continued by the victors or 
reversioners according as the Licchavis had their powers restored to them hy 
conquest or by the natural heirlessness of the usurpei s. That they* thus 
continued Amsuvarman's era without any hesitation dearly indicates that the 
usurpers too were Lkchavis, for which inference a farther confirmation will 
be indicated below. 

^Next we must determine the era in which the inscriptions of the earlier 
kings are dated. We have shown that they were the remote ancestors of 
Jayadeva, and Sivadeval, Udayadeva H, Dbnivadeva, Amsuvarman, Jishnu- 
gupta and Vishnugupta can get in in the genealogy of inscription No. IS 
only under the 13 unnamed successors of Udayadeva 1- Otherwise in the 
interval between Jishnugupta’s Sam vat 48 and Sivadeva Xl's Samvat 119, that 
18 , within a period of 119-48*71 years, we will hat*e to place the 7 
generations from Vrisbadeva to Udayadeva I w4jich, with its average of 10 years 
each, is obviously nnpossiUe. So Vasantad«va's Sams'at 433 (inscription 
No. 3) must be earlier than Amsuvannan’s era of 390 A.D. For this reason 
we cannot date the earlier inscriptioos in the Gupta era, for that would make 
Vasa’otadeva's Samvat 433*435+319*754 A-D. later ^an even his remote 
descendant Jayadeva’s Samvat 153*743, or at least later than Sivadeva II’s 
Samvat 145*145+606*751 A.D. even if we take it to base been dated in 
the Harsha era. Thus the eariier inscriptions arc dated in an bra not later than 
590-435*155 A.D. Pandit Bhagavanlal says of these inscriptions that the 
figures in them show the flowing locks which occur frequently on the 
sculptures of thc.GupU period, and that the form of the letters'agrees exactly 
with that of the Gupta inscriptions, therebi* indicating that all the.«e 
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mscriptians dating from 386 to 433 must be fJaced in the Gupta period 320 
to 550 A.D. So thoera in which they are dated would start from between 
386-319*67 B.C^ and 550-435-115 A.D. The only eras we know of 
between these limits are the Vikrama era of 58 B.C., and the Sake era of 78 
A.D. Of these, the Viknina era i$ used only in Northern India while the Saka 
era is us ed only in Southern India io the lodiao astrooomical handbooks. 
So the probability b in ^voui of the former and not of the latter era having 
been in use in Nepal. ^ 

If they are assigned to the Saka era. Vasantadeva*s Samvat 435 dates 
435+78*513 A.D., and since the last date of Manadeva is 413+78 «491 A.D., 
abd a King Mahideva ruled in the interval of 513—491«22 years between 
Manadeva’s 4L3 and Vasantadeva*s 433, Samvat 435=513 A.D. falls in the 
beginning of Vasantadeva*s reign. The maximuna interval for the 17 kings of 
14 generations (as wn will show preseotly) from Vasaotadeva to Sivadeva 11 
inclusive is 742 A.D. (-Jayadeva’s Samvat 153)-513 A.D.“219 years,giving an 
average of only 154 years each which is obviously too low, if we consider that 
the period includes the reigns of Sivadeva I for more than 30 years and of 
Sivadeva II for more than 26 }*ears. But if we date the earlier inscriptions in 
the Vikrama era, we get an intervaJ of 219-135 (tbe interval from the 
Vikrama era to the Saka era)=354, giving us the reasonable average of 254 
years each. It U therefore certain that the earlier inscriptions are all dated 
in the Vikrama era. 

It is significant that, in inscripriou Na 15. no reference whatever is made 
to the rule of the 3 usurpers Amsuvarmao, Jisbnugupta and Vfshnugupta, not 
even by way of boasting of the recovery the complete soverdgnty from the 
usurpers by ^tie of his immediate ancestors. It is also to be noted that 
Jayadeva’s purpose in not naming the 13 kings after Udayadeva 1 seems Co 
have been to avoid mentiooing both the usurpation and the recover}', and also 
to avoid the perpetuation thereby’ of the namesof the usurpers. If the usurpers 
also were Licchavis. this ts easily erplained, for delicacy of feeling would be 
expected in the case of interfamily quarreb, but not in the case of quarrels 
with mere strangers. And one of the usurpers Amsuvarman having been a 
king of such disrmction as to bring credit (o bis Licchavi race, Jayadeva would 
naturally be reluctant to brand him as an usurper. * If we grant that Amsu* 
varman and his two successors also were included among the 13 unnamed 
kings sprung fmm Udayadeva I, (hen we would have only 14 and not 17 
generations from Vasantadeva to Sivadeva II inclu^ve. These 14 or 17 
generations w;ould have fiourished for a period of 736 (=Samvat 146) *378 
(*Samvat 433) *358 I'ears, giving an average of 254 c>r 21 v’ears ^ch. Since 
the former figure is nearer the usual average, and since it is natural that, if 
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tUu usarpers wore also Liccbavis, they u’ould also be included among the 13 
unnamed kings, we may reasoned’ suppose they were in so included. 

We are now jo a position to determine the dates of accession of the early 
kings of Nepal. An examination of the cbronolofy of the various Indian 
dynasties reveals to us the fact that, under normal conditicos, the average 
duration of a king's leign is from aboot 25 to 30 years, usually nearer the 
former than the latter figure. We may therefore choose 2? }*ears as the 
average. This average is also confirmed by the fact that, in the case of 
regular succes^on from father to son, the average is determined by the 
interval between two succeeding generatioos and not by the duration of the 
reigns of individual kii^, that is. by the ^e when an Indian king becomes the 
father of an eldest son which H usually 27 years after his birth. But if the 
known dates of any dynasty indicate a different avenge for any particular 
group of kings in that dynasty, we will have in connection with that group 
to choose that averse in preference to the usual average. Acting on these 
principles, we ^111 now determine the early chronology of Nepal. Amsu* 
varroan’s accession dates C. 590 A.D., aod be ruled for neither more nor less 
than 45 years, since his inscription No. S dates Samvat 45, and since 45 is 
very much above the usual average. So Jtshougupta's accession dates 590+ 
45»63S A.D. U we allow him and his sod Vishm^pta the usual 27 years, 
the latter’s acc^loo dates 662 A.D. The known dates for Maoadeva 
give him exactly 27 years, from 329 to 356 A.D. So we infer that 
the accessions of Vrisbadeva, Sankaradeva and Dharmadeva date 
respectively 246, 275 and 302 A.D. Since Maoadeva’s latest date is Samvat 
413, and VasaQtadevw’s earliest date is Samvat 435, the intervening Mahideva 
ruled for only 435-413*22 years from 356 to 376 A.D. Taking Vasanta- 
devals accession to date Samvat 435*378 A.D., we get for the accession of 
Udayadeva the date 378+27*405 A.D. Wcimow that Sivadeva I, being a 
contemporary of Amsuvarman, ascended the throne about 590 A.D.. and that 
Udayadeva’s reign came to an eod about 405+27 *432 A.D. So in the 
interval of about 590—432*158 years there must have ruled 158/27 *6 kings. 
So we may place these 6 unknown kings in the period from 432 A.D. to 
432 X 6x27 = 594 A.D. Therefore Sivadeva's accession dates about 594 A.D. 
He was still living in about 590+39*629 A.D., since his son Udayadeva 11 
is referred to in that year as only Yuvaraja in inscription No. 7. But since 
629-5 94 s 35 years are much above the usual average, we may assume Siva* 
deva I died and Udayadeva tl ascended the throne io 630 A.D. But &nce 
Dharmadeva is referred to as the Licchavi King in 590+48 = 638 A.D. 
(inscription No. 9), Udaj'adcva must have died after a reign of only 637- 
630*7 j'ears, and Dbruvadevw must have ascended the throne in 637 A.D. 
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The interval bet^^^eo the date of accession of Dbruvadeva, and the earliest 
date for Svadeva II Samvat 119*709 A.D. is 709-637*72 years, and we 
know of only tivo kinfs Dhravadeva and Naiendradeva who ruled in this 
period. But this would give them an average of 36 years each. So we 
must assume that an unknown king ruled io Nepal between these kings. 
This inference is confirmed by the that we will get the 13 kings between 
Udayadeva I and Narendradevt^ as required by inscription No. 15, only if we 
include the 3 usurpers and aiso assume the existence of such an unknown king. 
Thus for Dhruvadeva, the unknown king, and Narendradeva we get an 
average of 72/3*24 )*earseacb, and their accessions date 637, 661 and 685, 
Then the acces^on of Sivadeva 11 dates^ as ne have seen, 709 A.D., and ifwe 
allow the usual average for him and his son Jayadeva, the latter’s accession 
dates 736 A.D. These results lead us to infer that in about 689 A.D., 
Karendradeva. either by conquering Vishnugupta, or because Vfshaugupta 
died beirless, recovard the soverdguty of Westen) Nepal also. We may there* 
fore tabulate our results as follows:^ 


Nomes of tha Licckavt /flags 
and the Usurpers. 

(1) Vrishadeva 

(2) Sankaradeva 

(3) Dbarmadeva 

(4) ManadevB 

(5) Mahideva 

(6) Vasaaladeva 

(7) Udayadeva 1 

(8 told) 6 unknown kings 

(14) Sivadeva I 
(13) Amrveomwi 

(16) Udayadeva II 

(17) Jisktiugupta 

(15) Dhruvadeva 

(19) An nnksowQ king 


( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 


Vishnugupta 
Narendradeva 
Sivadeva 11 
Jayadeva 


Approximate period 
of their reigns. 

.. 248 to 275 A.D. 
.. 275 to 302 A.D. 
-. 302 to 329 A.D. 
-. 329 to 356 A.D. 
.. 356 to 378 A.D. 
.. 378 to 405 A.D, 
.. 405 to 432 A.D. 
.. 432 to 594 A.D. 
.. 594 to 630 A.D, 
.. 590 to 635 A.D. 
,. 630 to 637 A,D. 
.. 635 to 662 A.D. 

- 637 to 661 A.D. 

. 661 to 685 A.D. 

. 662 to 689 A.D. 

. 685 to 709 A.D. 

. 709 to 736 A.D. 

. 736 to 763 A.D. 
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OR 

A DESCRIPTION OP ORNAMENTS USUALLY 
WORN BY INDIAN IMAGES. 

By T. a. GoPINatha Rao, M.A-, 

SuperinUndcnt of Archaoicgy, Traixtnccrt State. 

Those who have bad an occa^on to refer to my ^'Oik od Hindu Iconography 
svill have noticed the phrase “ adorned with all onuimeots ” ^occurring often 
in the description of images and witf have been ptualed to know what exact' 
]y were the number or ornaments and where they were wmn. Since orna* 
meets* in &«t* change v.ith the times and the foshions current at particular 
periods, it is not eas)* to guess what ornaments are induded in the indefinite 
phrase “ all ornaments Thereby it is imperative on my pan to give dow 
a detailed description of the ornaments w'om usually by Indian images. 

I use tbe u’ord Indian above instead of Hindu advisedly and not madvert- 
ently, because, the ornaments worn by the images of the Jaina, Buddha and 
Hindu religions are the same; again, tbe ornaments are identically the same 
as those of Indian even though the image is found in Ceylon, Java and any 
other country whose dviliration and religion have been profoundly affected by 
those of India. For esample, see tbe figuroof the Bddhlsatva of the Madras 
Museum reproduced on Plate XC of Mr. O. C. Ganguli’s Jfidian 

Bronzes ; he calls this a Jaina image, which it is not; for, uotbe the small 
figure of Buddha seat in the purila of the Ja^maktda. Also the figure of 
Tara-bhavati fadng p. 20, Introductioo, Volume 1, Shimoga District, Epi- 
graphia Camatica; of tbe Prajriapiramita on Plates IV and V of Mr. Ananda 
K. Coomarasvami*s Visvakrama (Javanese image) and tbe figure of PadmS' 
vatidevi of the Jaina iconograf^y. 

The descriptions of tbe ornaments b>* images are found in tbe 

Amiumadbhiddgama, the MSnasara, the ^ilparatfta, the Padma-samhitd and 
a few other agamas. Mr. 0. C. Gaoguli. the author of the “ South Indian 
Bronses " devotes a small paragraph for notidng the ''characteristic orna* 
merits and the decorative accessories of the (S. Indian) figures He seems 
to have learnt the names in Tamil of three or four wnaraents, which he 
transcribes in English in bis usual Bengali way of spelling. For instance, 
he speaks oi arunonmdJai, Vram&iai and rainakodara 6andham. In the 
forms in which the words are written they would convey no meaning to the 

*Thi9 K (be cramluioa of tbe phraM tn i i occuttIdk in the Sansbrii wits. 
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readers. The first of these words is evideody arai’n&^malai, the ^ndants 
hajifiag from the aratnin. the Tamil wwi for katisuira. The only hanging 
from the katiiutra are the Orudamas, whose vulgar form vrumalai, has been 
given by the South Indian workman to Mr. Ganguli. In the fashion in which 
he has transcribed the word, it means the turbaondoth or a small upper gar> 
meet in Tami),. The arain&^-mSiai and uru-m3^ appear to mean the 
same thing; the former does not seem to refer to the Jui^Uutra as he takes 
it. Ratna-kodara bandha is evidendy a mistake for rafnahedara-hondha, 
the vdara-bortdha made of gems. BSfut-mdJaiy be states, refers'to " festoons 
hanging down the ear ornament across the shoulders”. When we deal with 
the description of omameot, it will become patent that this is no part of 
the ear*ornament, He believes that the kafi-bandkd, the rainakddara‘ 
bandhOf etc., are borrowed by the Sooth Indian sculptors from the Buddhist 
sculpture of Ceylon, an assumption which is ^ from the fact. 

The ornaments generally met with oa the person of Indian images 
are:— 

^ I. The Makuta,* 

II. The Rup^ 

III. l^e Upagriva, 

IV. The Kara. 

V. The Hfinmili, 

VI. The Skandha-maU. 

VII. The Udarabandba, 

VIII. The Chhannavira, 

IX. TbeKeyum, 

X. The Katakavalaya, 

XI. The Ahgnli, 

Xn. The YajSOpavita, 

XIII. Tbe Katisutra, 

XIV. The I7ru-dama and 

XV. The Pada-Jalaka. 

The exact places wbran they are worn over the person of a human being are 
shown in Plate I. These omazMots are mentioned in a laige number of the 
inscriptions of the Bfibadisvara temple at Tanjore, in which occur minute 
descriptions of the namber and nature of the gems and pearls and other 
precious articles which were einplo}‘ed in making them. Here the ornaments 
often bear tamil names which I have added in the descriptions given below. 
The Sa&sl^it texts bearing on the descriptions being very important for the 
further study of the subject, if any be needed in the futore, are also given 
as an appendix to this artide. 


*Tbe auitaers si«ca btn an not sornl boi. (<4Unr Uk order noted ua T 
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In the foQowtag descriptions of the ebove'itientioQed fifteen principal 
omameats, the texts of the Atkivmadbheddi^ma (the Kodyapiya quoted by 
Mr. G&Dguli), the MofUKora and the SUpa-raina have been found to be of 
great help.. Z recently came across a g^ood copy of the text of the A^imad> 
\hhliag^ama which had a valuable Xami] translation of it made by one Pichcha 
Pillai, of the Vaidyakula; he seems td be an expert in The 

colophon to the translation (to Sanskrit) reads thus ;— 

^ jftiraT ii’ 

This Tami) translation was also found to be of great help in patting into 
proper shape the mutilated text and ahy» in comprehending its correct 
meaning. 

The ornaments, according to the HAnnsAta, are four kinds, namely, 
p< 2 tra-kaipa, Chitra-halpa, ratno'iaipa and All these varie* 

ties are stated to be equally good for gods: the raina and the miira'kalpa 
ornaments are suitable for Adhirijendras among kings and the mUra^kaJpa 
is fit for all other kings. The omanients which contain (evidently of pure 
gold on which are wrought) leaf and creeper deigns are caUed patra-kaipa ; 
those svith ilosver and creeper designs, the cfuira-Jca4pa ; those which are 
adorned with precious stones, the raina'haipa and those which are a mixture 
of all the three sorts are known as the mUra-kalpa. 

In the earlier periods of the history of India, golden omameots 
with different, very pretty destgas. bearing only a few, but very valuable 
gemst set in them, were made; whereas in later and more modem times, 
they are practically wholly made of gems, more so, if the temple hap¬ 
pened to be a richly endowed one. In Che earlier times pearls played an 
important part in jewellery, but in later times, perhaps owing to scarcity of 
this article or on account of its high price, it was not so largely employ*ed. 

I. The Makutae. 

The bead'gear of the gods is known by* the name of makufa. The 
makitta is of three kinds, the birifa-makuia, the baranda-makuia and the 
jafa-Tnakuta. Of these, the kirifa'maktifa is prescribed for V'ish^u among 
the gods and to the Chakraxtarti among kings. In an article on “ Kings, 
* Th« colopbOB Id TudU reeds (bm :— 

iSbm^uiS^irtaff 

t Id an iBsenpti«n &i Kan^dmin tbd CbMa kinf l^viiSodndeva is said to have proseatcd lo 
the fod of Chidaatanm a famods rabj* kaovn as the The AToA./'RM*', ihe 

Pitt 4iai»ond and otbe- (amo« |;eins are batierad lo banv bean rerooved from Hindu 
images. 
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Crowds and Thrones m AUcient sod Medieva India " contributed by me to 
the February issue of 1917 of the itfbdem i?etrf«r, I have dealt with the differ¬ 
ent kinds of makutasy to which the attention of the readers may be drawn 
for a detailed study of the subject. ! shall only extract here from that 
article the portion which g^ves the desciipdonrof the kirUA’nwkuiti. 

The Kirita-mahtiia should resemble the shoot (ot leaf) of the bamboo 
( Veftu-kar^ or -par^) The kiriias may, accoidiDg to the Stl^rtnncr, 

also resemble the egg, the locus bud, the ambrella or the tortoise, ^‘The 
number of oraamects which decorate the kirita'-makuta ... are named the 
puriia tvn^a-tBray agrapattOy trivcdik&y tri^raka, padtrui, kutmala and the 
.iikhgitnanL . . . The ornament Purita is required to have makaras gracing 
it; the centre and top of the PurUa should be set with precious stones; 
creeper ornaments or (strings of pearls) should proceed from the mouth of the 
makaras ; the remaining portions of the punia should he enbellisbed with 
creepers, leaves, etc.*' Tliere should be ^pirita each on the four sides of a 
kirita. Another be*jewelled ornament, similar to the pnHUt is the patts' 

bandha which is attached to the front of the paHa or the broad band which 
runs round the crown immediately above the forehead. Tbe other portions of 
the kirita^makuta are decorated with the members called the maulUhandha, 
vaUi (creepers) and the mukid'hdm- The base of t\i.%kirita-maiiUa should be 
curved like a crescent moon just above the forehead and should possess leaf* 
like oroameatal discs called the kar^-patras, each standing over tbe ears. 
Tbe lower rim of Che kiriia should have a series of mukid-harai hanging all 
round. Above the ears and just below the kanw^pairoi, apparently issuing 
from the place where tbe ear joins the bead, should be the kar^pushpcii, 
from which strings of pearls and beads ^ precious stones should be hanging. 
It is stated that the kirita’fnakuta should be of drcular sectiou throughout 
(See figures 6 and 4 on Plate II, as also tbe crown on the head of the figure 
on Plate I). 

The karanda^makuia is a ciown made in the shape of a karandc which 
is a bowl-sbaped vessel. It is either tall and tapering or short in height and 
small in size, and condsts of a numb^ of kara^as of decreasing size 
placed one over* the other; the number of these must be three, five or seven. 
Like all other makvtas, this \'ariety is also adorned with pMtas, patta&. 
p<ata-bandh^, muktaharas and sikkMdmaru. This sort of crown is prescribed 
to Devis (or goddesses) and to subordinate kings. (See figures 3 and 5 on 
Plate 11). 

The Jots*mOfhda is described completely in all the ^iwgarrw. The 
following is the description as found in the Utiara^Kamikagama. The word 
ydrd means either matted or plaited hair; in the earliest period, the 
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appears to be plaited and not twisted hair as is seen from the jaia bandha 
on the head of the hgure of Siva sculptured on the unique Linga of the 
temple at GudimaUam. (See the face of this Siva on Plate 111, Volume II, 
BUments of Hindu Icono^rafAy.) It is only in later times, it becomes 
twisted hair. The/ofa-watu/d is made up of twists ofdone up into 
the form of a tall cap. It is fonned by taHng five /ofas or braids of hair and 
tying them into a knot three ang/ifos in height, by coiling them into one or 
three loops, the remaining braids being bonnd and taken through and left 
hanging on both sides of the nuikuta (bus formed. This kind of makuta 
must also be adorned with a namber of ornamental discs called the makara- 
kiita, the patra-kuta, the rafnc-Hta, aod the puritas. The makara-kuta 
which should adotn the front of the Jald-makuia has seven holes all round 
its centre. On the three remaining $jdes, or es'en on all foot sides there 
may be only the puriias ; or the puriias may be on the left and right sides 
the tnakarakSia in front and a patra-kuta or the raiita^kuia at the back. 
The height of the puriiati should be twelve The girth of this sort 

of makuta must necessarily be the same as that of the head; its width at tl^ 
top should be a seveolh, a eighth w a ninth less than that at the bottom- If 
thejata^makuia belongs to Siva, there must be on its right side the flovrers 
of the datura plant, a cobca and the figure of Gangs and on the left the 
crescent moon. The thickness of each fatS mutt be equal to that of the 
little finger- {¥ct jata-makutas see figures 1 and 2 on Plate Hi¬ 


ll. Kundalas. 

KundaJas are ornaments worn on the ear-lobe which is bored for tMt 
purpose! In ancient and medieval times the hole was widened by a^oial 
means, so that the ear-lobe assumed the shape of a loop, the strip of flesh of 
which it was composed descended as far down as the shoulders. This cuswm 
is still in vogue in Malabar- The large b<^ thus formed in the ear-lobes ^ce 
in olden times different kinds of ear-oroamenis; they we called the kankha- 
patra, the makara-kun^aJa. the sirnka-kundala. the vritta-kundaia, ^c. 

The kankha-patra is a highly polished spiral of the conch-sh^ which is 
obtained by cutting across the conch. A fair sized conch is about thrw mch« 
in diameter and slices cut across it will yWd spirals of about three inchw m 
diameter and the thickness of the sheU a-iU be about a eighth of an inch, 
The Amiumadbhidagama. etc., require the sankha-paira to be three, four ot 
five angulas in diameter and a yavain thickness; or, its diameter may be 
three times the thickness of the strip of flesh of the hangir^ lobe of the ear 
(nala). These conch-shell ear-oroaroents are generally engrav^ wi* bne 
deigns in low relief and are polished into very fine white shining surfac^ 
In the case of Siva and a few other deities, both the ears are not adomad 
with ear-omaments of the same design. In the loft enr the iankJur-p<itra is 
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used aad the mabara or other kiind<t/a9 id the right ear. (See figure 9, 
PUte III). 

The mitAara’kii^ala is fashioned in the shape of maiara whose body is 
made to assume a circular form, its tail often eading near its head. It is the 
oroament generally worn hv Vishi^u, Subrabmanya. etc., among the gods and 
by most of the goddesses. It is no«' cornmooly \>*om in Southern India by 
those brShmai^ who have perfonned a yaga. It is of solid gold, with 
a couple of rubes set up in the eyes of the mabara. The width and height 
of the rrktibctra'iundafa should be three, four or five a^ulasi the ear«lobe 
with the ornament should reach the shoulders and very nearlj' touch it. (See 
figures 1, 2 and 3 on Plate Ill). 

The description^ of the simMa-kundaia is found in .none of the works 
consulted ; but we know* from the examples found in a number of places 

that it consists of a broad ring the centre of which is occupied by a lion or 
sometimes its face only. la dimensions it b practically similar to the other 
ear-oroaments. It is seen genec^ly associated with the terrific deities, more 
especially with the d^rapaUtkae. Instead of theaimfi<s, an elephant is some* 
times met with. (See figure 15 oo Plate 111). 

The vriiia-kundaia has the shape either of the flower of the plantain tree 
or of the lotus. Its width is eighteen yavas and lengh four anguicti. (See 
figures 11, 13 and 14 on Plate III). Or it <s a fiat ring hollow in the middle 
space and having a groove io its rim (o receive the extended ear-lobe. It is 
a plain unadorned golden omameot of the same diameter as the other ear- 
omaments. (See figure 10 on Plate 111). 

The ratna-kundala is the same as the circular vrittaku*i^aia but set with 
precious stones. (See figures 6, 7 and 12 on Pbte 111).. 

ThexSarpa’kundala usually found worn by Siva is made in the shape of a 
cobra with extended hood and with its body coiled into the shape of drcle or 
spiral. (See figures 4 and 5 on PUte 111). 

The Tamil equivalent of kuctdaU is todu or v&li and Is employed in the 
inscriptions of Rijarija I and IUjeodra<holade%‘a I in their Tanjore inscrip¬ 
tions. A variety called the vaduga-vali, meaning the va/i as used in the 
Vaduga, Norther or Telugu-Kannada countries is mentioned. From the 
mere mention of it, it is not possible to make out its exact shape. 

111. The Upagriva. 

The upagriva is an omameot worn round the neck. This should occupv 
a place above the hikka^utra. It consists of a rudr&isha seed, a bead of any 
precious Stone or a bead made of gold, strung in a golden wire or string. In 
actual sculpture this ornament does not consist of a single bead bot of at 
least three, of which the middle one b often of a somewhat elongated barrel 
shape; there are long facets u-oHeed on it along its length, the side beads are 
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spherical, with iacets cut parallel to the hole in it and n necking either end 
of the hole. * These beads, as also the baird'Shaped ones, are now and then 
discovered in old stupas and other ruins. They must have once adorned the 
necks of the images set up in those ruined structures. In the Tanjore 
inscriptions the upagriva is known by the various names kantho-ttudar, tali- 
mant-vadom, tiral-mani-vodam, kaniha-nin and urudrSJrshackchuri or 
karUhikaL In describing the last two, the text of the inscription states that 
they consist of a golden string with a single ruJraksha bead strung in it. 
(See the upper members in figures, 1, 2, 4, 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9 on Plate IV.) In 
these figures they are almost on a level with the hanu and not above the 
kikkQ-sutra. 

• VII. The Kara. 

Tha hara is another neck-omament of more or less elaborate \s‘orkcan- 
ship; it is often set with precious stones. It should bang sit angulas below 
the that is, about the middle of the chest; it should be four 

anguJas in width and three yavas in thickness and be set with different 
kinds of precious stones. It must be beautifully designed and there¬ 
fore it is most frequently one of the best designed of. Indian ornaments. 
In the Tanjore inscriptions it is called the pura-tiudar. in sculptures of the 
Hoysala style, we see that In the front middle of this ornament, or throughout 
its course are festoons of pearls banging; sometimes there are also met with 
one or more little pendants bearing precious stones in them. (See the lower 
member in figures 1, 2, 4, S, 6. 7, 6 and 9 aod figure 3 on Plate IV. 

IV. The Hrinccihla. 

Another ornament worn round the neck b the hrinmdld. This should 
hang as far below as the udarabandha~ This is also known by the name of 
akshamala {$\lpafatna^ .According to the Tanjore inscriptions, however, it 
receives its correct name from the number of strands os strings of which it is 
composed, thus, ikovaiU, irisarit p^eha-sah and saptasariy all of which are 
included under the general appellation tiru-snalai. In one instance, ikavaili 
is said to be one string of pearls. The Airtsitmadbhidagama, the SOparatna, 
etc., however state that it is a necklace composed of a number of rudrdksha seeds. 
Excepting in rare instances, the hrin-mdJa consists of strings of pearls bound 
together at regular intervals with square or circular ]ew*eUed discs. In the 
Hoysala style there are sub^diary smaller festoons of pearls in the front 
middle portions of the hrin-milas. The more modem types have big circu¬ 
lar or oval shaped medallions, padakas as the>* are called, hanging below the 
hrin-malas; these padakas are lined at their low‘er end w ith a row of pearls 
which are of decreasing sizes as they recede from the centre. (See Figs. 1 to 
6 on Plate V). 
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V. Th« Skandha-aala. 

The S&aruiha-maia is either a ^niall loc^ of peails, golden Sowers, etc., 
hung, epaulettedike, over the shooJders; or, it U a small string of pearls, 
Sowers, etc., baogiog vertically down the shoulders parallel to the oecklaoes. 
These should descend, according to the Sa^cit Text, as far below as the 
armpit. The skandha’m&lSs cannot be attached, as Mr. 0. C. Ganguli thinks, 
to the ear-omaments: they very likely form a part of the necklaces. The 
dgtfmtfs ace silent about their connection with the other adjacent omameuts 
or bow they are held in positiou. 'Hiis particular ornament, the shandha- 
m&ld, is never found in earlier sculptures such as of the Gupta period, as may 
be seen from the Deogarh examples; in the Pallava period, in the Mahabali- 
puracn, etc., sculptures; in the eaHy Western Chalukya period whose sculp* 
tures are seen in the caves at BUora and in the Aibole and the Pattadakai 
and of even the early Chf*1a period. It makes its appearance in the later 
Chfija and the Hoysala periods and is invariably found in all subsequent 
sculptures. (For the 9k<indha-mai& see PI. 1, Fig. 2, Plate 11 and Figs. 2 
and 3, PI. VIII). 

IX. Udarahandha. 

, The udarabandha is a broad belt which encircles the body at the place 
where the chest and the abdomen meet; to be ra<^ exact, tt must be bound 
round the body at a place three Ofiguias abo^‘e \h.twiara or the belly. It 
may be one, two or three a^uias in width and as many yooos in thickness ; 
it must be set with various predoos stones and be of excellent workmanship. 
It is not quite dear bow it is held m situ ; perhaps the chhonnavira keeps it 
in position. (See PL I, Fig. 4, "PL VI, Figs. 2, 3 and 4, PI. VII, Figs. 3 and 2, 
PL VIII and Pig. 7, PI. X). The udarabandha is indeed an old ornament 
met with in sculptures of all periods. 

X. The Chhannavira. 

The Chhannavira is a sort of dooble yajnbpavitas which start from both 
the shoulders, descend across the body both in front and the back and are 
joined by a sort of medailion at their juactioo in front (and the back ?). This 
is worn by both gods and goddesses. In sculpture it is found hanging, in 
some instances, as far as the junctioD of the chest with abdomen, or just a 
little below the udarabandha and in others, below the koHsutra. (In the 
illustrations accompanying rbig paptf, the Chhannavira is shown only on the 
persons of female images ; it is, however, not intentional, but purely accidental 
in so far as the images w'eariog this ornament chosen by me came to be 
goddesses. See Fig. 3, Plate VIK and Pigs. 4 and 6, Plate IX). 

VI11. The Reyura. 

The jewelled bend worn on the upper arm is called the heyura and is an 
ornament of great beauty and very good wttirraanship. It is made in different 
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fashions, some with a full blown locus in the middle, others with a purlta 
similar to that found on and yet others merely broad bands set with 

jewels and of elaborate designs- The lotos of the first Kind of Hyi^ 
should have eight petals aod/nust he set with varioos precious stones. The 
thickness of this band is the same as that of the vaiaya worn on the forearm. 
In the Hyura with the purita. the latter appears to be made so as to be m? 
serted whenever required ; for this purpose, the pQ/ito is to have a tenoo-like 
piece which fits into a hole in the arm-baod; its thickness is required to be Ihe 
same as that of the band. The width of the purUa is that of the arm ; or Jt may 
be three, four or five angnUu in width arid its height one and a half to twice its 
svidth. This sort of Uyfiro is said to be the putra-purita The third 

class of keyura is simply a bejewelled broad band with floral and creeper designs 
and is known as the ^wala'keyura. According to the Padma-samhU& there 
should be strings and loops of pearb hai^ng from ^ In the actual 

sculptures we see that the keyura is sometime a spiral with three turns, the 
topmost end of the spiral terminating in an extended lea^' ornament of com¬ 
plicated desigh, or is shaped in the fonn of the expanded hood of the cobra. 
(For illustrations of the keyiira see Figs. 1 to 8 under Uyurat on Plate V). 
In the ^anjore inscriptions this omament is called the b&hu’Vaiayam, 

IX & VI. The Kataia-valaya and the Anguli. 

The forearm is adorned nar the wrist with botaka-valayas. These 
should he svom in pairs or an even number of them on each arm. The kataka^ 
valaya is circular in shape and is of the girth of the little finger; or it m^ht 
be of two or three yavas in thickness. Its diameter is to he somewhat grM.1- 
cr than that of the wrist. It might he made of gold, the outer surface havi^ 
ornamental designs and the inner wie made polished and smooth j or it might 
be set with jewels. In the case of gods, one or two v<U<ryas are seen worn 
by them ; in the case of goddesses, however, a number of them ranpng up to 
eight valayas are used. (For haiaka-vaiayas see Figs. 16 to 22 on Plate. III). 

The Atigulis and the ankkit are exactly ^Uar to the iuttaia-valayaa in 
shape but differ only in size and they are often set with precious stones. The 
thickness of the ariguli is.lo be two ytfWK. These are worn m the nud(^ of 
the fingers (in the middle digit, curiously enough), escepdog the middle 
finger. It is necessary to mention here one or two other kinds of afigul^ 
found in the Hoysala sculptures; ooa of these is a circle bent into two at the 
middle (See Fig. 8 on Pi. IX); another is in the form of a double-lwp ot 
three wires, which goes hy the name of pavitra^modiram. (For angults see 

Figs. 7 to 11 on Plate IX). 

^ XII- YajnopaWta. 

Thewrordya/S^riM literaUy means -wearing in the upavita fashion 
during yajnas In all representations of gods and goddesses we may see the 
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yaj^opaoita running across thecbest from left to right. In th« tigure of Siva 
on the Gu^imallam Lioga, which is pn^bly the earliest known Hindu sculp¬ 
ture, the yajndpavita is not found. T1)e yajnSpaxnia is in earlier stages 
either a piece of doth tied across the body with, the knot resting against the 
left breast or the skin of the black buck similarly tied. (See figures 1 and 2 
on Plate VI and Hate X which is taken from Dr. A. K. CoorDarasvami's 
ViSvaiarma). In Ar>’avarta, a compa/atively cold country, people went about 
with their bsdy fully covered with clothing ; but on ceremonial occasions the 
right hand had to be often used in such acts as pouring watv, oflerlng ghee in 
fire, etc.; for this* purpose the upper cloth was removed from the right arm, so 
as to leave it free for action. Wearing cloth over the body, leaving out the 
right arm, was known as the upavita mode. The newly initiated brahma* 
cbSrin is even to-day required to wear a bit of the skin of the black*buck in his 
yajiui'suira, a reminiscence of the older custom of covering themselves in the 
upaviia fashion with an entire skin of the black-buck. In the Malabar country 
the brahmacbarin wears even now a band of this skin, about an inch in width 
round his body along with the y4^^-sutra. The tfpavita mode of wearing the 
cloth or the skin is indeed an old custom and is seen in very early sculptures 
of the Hindu and Bauddha religions. It dwindles to a cloth of small width 
knotted attbe chest in the sculptures of the Pallava and the early ‘Western 
Cbalukya periods; another pecoUarity of the y^nopaviSa of this period is that 
it does not pass below the right amt, but on it <See Fig. 5, Plate IX). In the 
later FaJlava period and the earlier ChOfa period also it continues to be a piece 
of cloth. But in later Cbcla period it turns into three strings of cotton knot* 
ted together at one point In fact the earlier Grikya-suiras do not mention this 
later form, namely, the yt^na-sQtra. lu still later periods, aootber pecuHarity 
1$ noticed in connection with the yajiuj'sHtra ; the three strands of it are of un¬ 
equal lengths and .therefore the loops formed by them are of increaring sires. 
The srnaJlest of these runs immediately below the right breast, the intermedi¬ 
ate one, above the kati’iiUra and the largest just below the kati'SiUra. This 
curious arrangement of the yajna‘sutra is actually described in the igamas. 
Grthya-SiUraa and other earlier authorities distioctly state that the yaJnSptt' 
viia should not descend below the navel, but the later works, the agamas re¬ 
quire it to bang three anguia$ below* the navel. This apparent contradiction 
can be explained thus: the earlier authorities took into consideration the upper 
edge of the doth or skin used in the upavita fashion, with r^rence to which 
they stated that it should be abo>’e the navel; whereas, the later ^amic texts 
fixed their attention to (he low-er edge of the same which, they said, must 
descend three ariguias below the navel. The idea of spreading the three 
strands over the whole of the abdominal region and one-half of the chest, is 
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also perhaps Tot the'purpose of the doth or the which‘once 

covered $o much space oo ffae body. This sttms to be the only possible' «c- 
planation of this apparent contradiction of authorities. 

The ArrUtiinadbhedagama stales th« the , should be eight 

yavai in thickness, and consist of three stnogs; the yajnopofnia descends from 
tbe left shoulder, passes across the chest from left to r^t, below the right 
arm and returns across the back to the left shoulder. One of tbe three strands (?) 
should be on a level with the uras'Sutra ^ imaginary’ Uoe drawn across Che 
body at tlie sternum). Another strand (?) mast hang three angttlas below 
the navel. 

XXIZ and XIV. Rati-suCra arid Urudaroas. 

The scarf which binds the clothing at the loins is known as the itfri-auTra. 
It consists of three girdles bound together by a buckle, shaped in the fashion 
of a Iion*s face which is known as the kri/rikam^<rm (or iritrikan&ruim). 
Each of the girdles ^ouldbeaynoo in thickness. Tbe krifri-m&nam is either 
dve. six or seven angulai in length and breadth and stands oat prominently 
in the middle, a little over the mi^hra-mHa. This is the description of the 
kotisiUra according to the Amsvmadbfudagama. The Manasara calls tbe 
buckle the simha-vaktra (liori'^e). It adds that the kaiLsutra m&y be in tbe 
form of a ratna-bandka or a aone of gold set with precious stones. Tbe 
^iJ^ratna, however, states that the interspace between pair of the girdles 
should be filled with jewel*work. The Padma-sumhita seems to put down 
the width of.the scarf as three <rngii/as. 

The katiiuira is one of those oroamenU on which Che goldsmith is seen 
lavishing his skill in designing. The beauty of this ornament may be seen in 
the sculptures of all periods. It i$ also one of tbe oldest ornaments and is 
seen worn by the figure of Siva on the Gudimallam Linga and in the sculptures 
in caves of Bbaja, Karle. etc. (See figures 1 to 8 on Plate XI). 

Oru'damas or festoons of pearls and strings of beads of ^ecious stones 
are required by Che dgamas to be bung from the katituira ; these are to 
descend to about a third of tbe height of Che thigh. The strings of beads are 
placed between muhia-damas (pearl-festoons). In the earlier sculptures 

the urudatnoR are not generally found; lhe>* are rarely met with in the Gupta 
puiod, in tbe early Western Chilukya and the Pailava period; but they begin 
to be used very freely in the Ch&la and later periods. In the Chilukya 
sculptures aC Bidimi we find one pearl-garland and a string of beads on either 
Chigb. In later times we often find five such on the whole, two on each thigh 
and one in the centre. The centrally hanging closter of strings of beads of 
precious stones is often wrought in a ver>* artistic fashion in medieval and 
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later sculptures. The katiiUtr^ seems to be referred to in the Tanjore ^anas 
by the name tiru^pattigai. (See f^ores 4, 5, 6 and 8 on Plate XI). 

XV. Pada jalaka. 

The ankles are adorned with katahas simiiar to those worn on the wrist, 
but necessarily of somewhat la^er si^e. Below' this kaiaka-vclaya is worn 
the pada^jalaha •. it generally rests on the feet, below the ankles. It may be 
made of several pieces Strang together id a string : ir\ this case the thickness 
of the String should be two yavoi and the length of the small pieces below the 
string is to be fifteen Tbe small rings attached on the top of these 

pieces and through which the string passes is to be three in height. 

These small pieces are often little bells which are sounded by the balls of 
metal or stone put into them. When the foot is moved they all produce a 
tinkling sound which is useful in keeping time in dancing and music. It may 
also be of one piecei hollow *^4 shaped in an elliptical form. In the hollow* 
interior are put some stones to produce the tinkling sound. This (lament is 
called in Tamil sUambu acd in Sanskrit nOpura. Because one of the Tamil * 
epics pertained to a sUamhu it was known as the Si2appad\garatn. The 
heroine of tbe epic, Ka^p^, owned a pair of sUambu, the stones in which 
were rubies, whereas those of tbe PSpdya queen, pearls. Though the 
of the heroine and the Pindya queen looked very similar, th^ difference 
between tbe stones put into tbem^^stones put in tilambus were cedinically 
known as tbe paral}^^ffiah]ed them to be distinguished from each other and it 
is upon this evidence the heroine proved the guiltlessness of her husband who 
was killed for theft of tbe queen’s stJambu. From this it is evident that tbe 
richer classes did not use ordinary pieces of stones in their silambm, but put 
in precious stones and pearls. 

Another mode of making the pdda-jSbxAa is to shape it like the silambu 
but entirely solid ; that is, it is simply a bar of metal bent into an elliptical 
form. If the ornameots for the ankle and Che feet are intended for a god they 
are made of gold and precious stones; but in tbe case of human wearers of 
these oraaments tbe>* are made of silver. In Malabar, strangely enough, the 
anklets for children are made of gold. (Fv pada-jaiakas, see figures 1 to 3 
on Plate IX.) This ornament is called pdda-sdyalam in the Tanjore 
inscriptions. 

[The original auihorities in Sanskrit, sent to us by the author after the 
order oi tbe present issue of Che Journal was settled, will be publish* 
ed in the next number—E d.]. 
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SOME PRIMITIVE STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM 
THE MYSORE PLATEAU. 

By L. a. C/\mmudb, Esy. 


Over fifty 3*ears have passed ante the discovery in India of stone iinp)e* 
merits identical in shape with the most ancient to be found in Europe. As 
ytt hatdlj' any one has taken up their study. This is surprising ; for, there is 
no other branch of research in this countrs* that is so full of human interest 
and gives scope for so much romantic pleasure. The well known and alluring 
pictures of man of the glacial poriod of Europe holding his own successfully 
in the face of a most fearsome menagerie, cannot approach that which can be 
evolved in respect of the conditions which in a topical country like India man 
must have faced, when with nothing but a few rude stone implements he set 
about to subdue this country and make it his home. It is a study well worthy 
of all who have a pride in India. 

The neglect of this interesting subject is mainly due to a misapprehension- 
Research into matters relating to the stone age is supposed to be recondite 
and beyond the capacity of the ordinary amateur scientist. Such is not the 
case- The remains of the stone age are so exceedingly plentiful in Southern 
India that there is hardly a district in Mysore or in the Madras Presidency 
where stone implements cannot be picked up by the sackful. It is merely a 
question of getting the clue where to look. 

Obviously, the best places to search for implements and other remains of 
the stone age are the sites where the men of that age had their dwellings or 
camps. A little imagination and some practice is all that is needed in order 
to discover these sites. Before attempting to explore a countr)- side an 
attempt should be made to realize the appearance which that bit of country 
must have had in bygone days. After a sufficiently clear picture* has been 
found of what the country must have looked like, it remains merely to consi¬ 
der where amid such surroundings a primitive camp could have been located. 

The indispensable requisite of such a camp is the presence of a natural 
and lasting supply of water situated conveniently at hand. The next requisite 
is that the site should be habitable. In popular imagination these sites were 
uUvaj-s caves- No doubt, caves and rock-shelters have, when otherwise suit- 
been largely used by primitive man. But. cave dwellings are the excep¬ 
tion, Even during the glacial period of Europe most of the settlements were 
in the open, Primitive man, like the modern, much preferred camping in the 
open, for there he can hold his own ajptiust wild beasts more easily than in 
6 
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tbe midst of a forest, especially when there are hungry lions or tigers about 
and he has nothing better than a club or torch and a bellowing voice to defend 
himself with. It is only ^^'hen man has to hide from his fellows that the forest 
becomes his home. 

So then, any bit of naturally open ground, such as might be used by 
modern v\-andering tribes or by cattle grazers in the proximity of dangerous 
jungle, is a possible site of a camp of the stone age. In Southern India the 
stony uplands of lalerite were the most fevourite camping grounds. In ever>’ 
way they were ideal places of residence for primitive man with good vrater and 
good hunting near at hand. Therefore i t is that stone i m plements are mostly to 
be found along the laterite banks or cliffs bordering the larger streams of 
Southern India. Next in importance are the broad margins of sandstone that 
run along the East Coast; for these also, at all periods a^orded good open 
camping grounds well situated near water and game. But, the men of the 
stone age were not confined to the laterite or the sandstone. They were quite 
as resourceful as their modern descendants and probably fer more adven¬ 
turous. Consequently, any naturally open bit of ground was to them good 
enough for a camp; provided always that water was at hand. So that, 
camps of the stone age are to be found among the smooth pebbles 
that mark the ancient shore lines of our coasts, as well as amidst 
the ancient sands and gravels of our streams, big or small, and on all infertile 
ground whether of red earth or of limestone or of other rock or mineral. 
Even the barren mud flats along the edges of the salt lagoons that fringe our 
coasts seem to have been used as settlements by primitive man. And, it is 
probably merely a question of patient search to find traces of these ancient 
camps under the sand dunes of our beaches. Moreover, no extensive area of 
open ground was needed for a camp. A few acres of open ground, even 
though situated in the midst of the forest, sufficed them just as it suffices our 
present daj* jungle tribes. There is but one place where, as a rule, it is hope¬ 
less to expect ancient camps r and that is in deep fertile ground where, because 
of an impenetrable growth of tropical virgin forest, primitive man could not 
make a settlement. But even there, it happens sometimes, in the flood plain 
of a river or stream, that there exists below the alluvial bed an ancient ground 
level forming the site of a camp of the stone age. 

With a little perseverance a camp will soon be located and the finds there 
m^e will teach more than can be learnt from books on the stone age. It 
wiU, among other things, be discovered that in Southern India stone imple¬ 
ments of palseolithic type am almost always to be found lying on or near the 
surface of the ground in batches on sites that suggest themselves as naturally 
suitable camping grounds, and that auteide those sites no implements w-orth 
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muncion occ^tr. That is to siiy, the implements appear to have remained 
almost exactly at the spots where they had been abandoned by their users. 

I come now to the more immediate purpose of this article. In spite of 
the abundance of stone implements in Southern India there is as >'et practically 
no evidence as to when the people lived who used them or what they were 
like. Ccnsei^uently, the leading authorities in Europe while recognizing that 
the Indian implements correspond closely in shape and mode of manufacture 
to the most ancient stone implements of Europe decline to admit their claim 
to anj' high anti<juity until some more solid facts than now knosvn have been 
adduced in support of the claim. 

In India some tribes in the Central Provinces appear to have used stone 
implements up to the middle of the last century. Even to this day the jongle 
tribes of Southern India have not quite lost the tendency to have recourse to 
stone implements when better ones are not at hand. Thus, when a rope or 
twig has to be cut and a knife is not at handi the thing to be cut is placed on the 
nearest bit of rock and chopped or hacked in two with any jagged piece of 
stone. I know of one case where some hill men on the Valnis, on suddenly 
coming across a sambur that had just been run down by wild dogs, drove the 
dogs away and promptly cut up and divided the sambur among themselves with 
chunks which they broke from a ^boulder of quartz. It is also common for 
Indian doctors in some parts of Southern India to use sharp flakes of stone 
for their surgery in preference to lancets. Therefore, the mete occurrence of 
stone implements in India or their shape onudene&s afford no indication of 
their age. 

In Europe it has been possible to assign to rude stone implements a high 
antiquity raainly because in'the floors of certain caves such implements have 
been found intermingled with the bones of extinct species of animals or of 
animals that oouM have Ih'ed in Europe only when the climatic conditions 
were vastly different from that of to-day ; and these boaes bear marks that the 
animals had served as food to the cave dwellers. In Southern India there are 
but few caves; and, except in Kumool, they are not of limestone or other 
mineral likely to preserve bones for any length of time. The Kumool ca\*es. 
moreover, have been feirly well explored; while most of the other caves 
have been turned to religious uses for the past two thousand years or so. 

Under these circumstances, there is nothing left, but to search in the 
open for the possibility of some evidence having survived regarding the age of 
the Implements. Here again, difficulties arise. Geology, in most cases, cannot 
help in this matter; for, the implements mostly lie on the ground surface and 
at the very spot where they were last used. Where geologv* might help, the 
problem is too complicated to be worked out in figures small enough to suit 
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the requirements of human history*. Then n^iin, in the case of camjis in the 
open, bones and other camp debris j)erished or were washed away in a short 
while. There is then but one hope ; should one of the camps have been situ* 
ated within the flood plain of a river or stream, there is always a possibility 
that the site got covered over by an alluvial deposit very shortly after the 
camp had been abandoned and that the deposit was accomplished without 
causing any serious disturbance to the remains of the camp. Such an occur* 
rence is not as extraordinary as it may at first seem. It has happened in w'ell 
established cases in Europe and I have had reason to believe that it has 
happened in India also. If now, as often happens in Southern India, the 
ailuvium thus deposited contained calcareous matter, the bones of the buried 
camp site will in course of time become fossili2cd and be as effectually pre¬ 
served as in the floor of any limestone cave, hi order then to discover some 
human or animal remains in conjunction with stone implements, the clue Is 
to examine aJiva>'s most carefully, in areas where there is the least trace of lime* 
Slone or kunkur, the banks of all streams and water courses, however insigni¬ 
ficant, to see whether by erosion or denudation the presence of a buried 
camp is not disclosed. Of course, at most, only indications of the existence 
of such a camp can be expected on a surface inspection, and the possibility 
of laying bare the whole camping ground may not alwaj's be practicable. But, 
in the conditions of the present state of knowledge in Southern India con¬ 
cerning the age of stone implements, a service will have been rendered to 
research even merely to indicate the location of these camps or supposed 
camps. 

Working on these lines. I recently came across, in the hilly region known 
asKoUegal that lies on the Southern border of the Mysore plateau, a spot where 
fossil bones and rude stone implements seem to mark the site of ajt ancient 
camp. The things there found were not much. I describe them here more 
with a view to illustrate what has been said and to stimulate research than 
fro m any impression that the finds are in themselves of any consequence. 

Between the fourteenth and fifteenth mile on the toad leading east from 
Kollegal town to Ramapuram a large perennial stream has to be crossed just 
before reaching the forest rest house at Hanur. On the right hank the soil is 
silty; on the left the ground is high, hard and gravelly and is, by nature, capable 
of bearl^ only sparse and scrubb>' vegetation affording thus a convenient site 
for a pnmitive camp. The nest point of importance to note is the presence 
of a large quantity of kunkur both in the banks and in the bed of the stream. 
On examining the banks of this stream and of a larger one that flows parallel 
to It half a mile further east, no trace of fossils could be found except within 
a length of about two hundred or three hundred j-ards lying immediately 
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below the spot where thu road crosses the stream. Within this Ici^gth four 
dossils were found; a complete jaw-bone, a tooth, a shaft bone, and a fr^meiit 
of another shaft bone. The first seemed to belong to some species of deer ; the 
second was that of a larger herbivorous animal; the origin of the other two 
bones is uncertain. The bones are aU completely fos^lized and had lo 
be di:^ out of the kunkur. The jaw-bone was found on the face of the 
steep bank of the stream about ten feet above the bed of the stream- The 
shaft bone lay cemented in the stream bed in a large slab of kunkur which is 
being worn away with the result that the shaft itself was worn half through. 
The other bit of shaft bone was, like the jaw-bone, on the face of the cliff, 
and 90 was the odd tooth. The tooth was the only fossil found on the right 
bank. The other three %vere on the left bank, that is to say, below tbe high 
gravelly ground where a camp of the stone age might possibly have been 
located. 

The occurrence of fossils w'ithin so limited an area, their situation just in 
the spots to which the camp refuse would naturally be washed down, and the 
fact that some of them at least w'ere those of edible animals, all suggest that 
those were not stray bones washed down by the stream from anywhere but 
came from the site of the supposed camp. This conjecture is considerably 
strengthened by the fact that the stream has only a small catchment area, 
above the point where the bones were found, its source being only some four 
or five miles higher up. In order to verify this conjecture, a careful search 
was made for implements on the open ground above the spot where ^e 
fossils were found at what seemed the most suitable place for a camp. The 
search was not easy. The ground near the stream has been eroded to a 
considerable extent and worn into guUies while the higher ground has b«n 
under cultivation for some time, h was, therefore, hopeless to expect an undjs- 

turbedcamp; nor was it likely that many implements could have remained on it. 

Another difficulty arose from the presence in the soil of a large quantity of 
lumps of quarts of about the size of implements. These are not only of the 
sisc of implements, but are often so shaped as to cause doubt whether they were 
chipped by design or accident. It was necessary therefore, to scare* in the 
first instance ; for indubitable implements; such, for example, as bore clear 
marks of chipping b>' man or had been made from stones foreign to the 


locality. 

The first indication that the various conjectures on which the search had 
been undertaken were well founded was the discovery of a chopper-shaped 
implement made from a^vell rolled pebble ofquartaite- Well roll^ 
exceedingly scarce in the bed of this stream or of any other ... the " 6 'ghtoa^ 
hood. The presence, therefore, of any well rolled large pebble on the ig 
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ground suggests strongly that it came there through human agency even 
though it be unebipped. In the present instance not only was the pebble 
chipped in a way that seemed to indicate clearly man’s handiwork, but every 
other well rolled pebble of hard stone to be found at this place bore similar 
evidence. Another significant fact is that outside this limited area no useful 
pebbles, chipped or unchlpped, were found. It rs true that only half a dozen 
such pebbles were found. But under all the circumstances of the case, that 
was about as much as might reasonably have been expected. 

Next, a search was made for any implements that might have been made 
from the local quartz. Though it is probable that a considerable use was 
made at this camp of implements of quartz, the material is apt to go to pieces 
after a time under the action of jungle hres. The survival of any in a recogniz¬ 
able condition was therefore doubtful. Nevertheless, two were found so 
chipped that there can be no doubt that they did not attain their present 
shape through the accidents of nature. 

In shape the implements found conespond, but not too closely, with the 
typical forms recorded from other ancient camps of the stone age in Southern 
India. The old chipped stone implements of Southern India have three typical * 
forms. By far the most common type is a flattish pointed oval, chipped out of 
a solid nodule and provided with a cutting edge all round its margin. Then 
comes a disc-shaped implement, similarly made and with a similar cutting edge. 
Lastly, there is a broad wedge or chopper-shaped type rounded at the top as 
if to give a better grip. In the present instance, the implements found corre* 
spond more or less to these types; but seem to be on the whole ruder and more 
primitive. The most interesting of these was a small oval of quartzite 
about long which differs from other implements of this type in having 
been chipped apparently from a fiake and not from a nodule. It resembles 
however a nodule-made implement in having the edge trimmed from both 
upper and lower surfaces. The other remarkable points about this implement 
are, the rudeness of the chipping, the evidence of great age borne by the dis* 
coloration of the chipped surfaces to the same deep red*brov\*n of the original . 
surface, and the rounding of the edges by slow abrasion. The small size of 
the implement is also a point for notice. The disc type of implement were 
represented by two specimens; both made from quartz and both, much belov 
normal size, the larger measuring only 2 ^ in diameter and the smaller 
These implemeuts have been chipped with greater neatness than the oval, but 
possibly that is because the material lends itself more easily to chipping. Of 
the chopper type of implements two were found, both rather small; the larger 
measures 4 ^" across and the smaller 3 ^.“ The latter was made by breaking 
an oval shaped pebble across its width apd tripiming the narrow end. The 



other IS also made from an ov^ pebble; bel the pebble is whole and has been 
very roughly trimmed along the sides, the base and point being untouched- 
Besides these implements there were a few others of doubtful character and 
there was a core of quartrite, 4" x 5“, which bears marks of having yielded at 
least five flakes 1" to 2^ in breadth besides marks of several attempts at 
flaking. 

There yet remains the great question of the age of the implements. Un¬ 
fort dnately in the present instance, the connection of the fossil bones with the 
implements, is not too certain and it is doubtful whether even an expert paia- 
ontolc^ist would be able to supply much information regarding the age of the 
fossils. Nor does there seem to be any hope of dermining the antiquity of the 
implements by any other practicable means. In spite of these shortcomings, 
this note will have amply fulfilled its purpose if it but serves to draw attention 
to the possibilities open to research in the domain of the stone age of Southern 
India. A big plum may be in store for the searcher. He may, any day, 
make adiscoverj- of human remains in conjunction with implements or fossils 
rivalling or surpass!r^ in interest any that has yet been made in the world 
regarding the origins of man. 


REVIEWS. 

“ Indian Painting ’ ’ by Percy Brown, Esq,, “ Association Press '' ► Calcutta. 


OociDENtAi critics have often written about the people of India as being singularly 
indifferent to aesthetic merit and quite incapable of discriminating a gx>od work of 
art from a bed one. To these critics, the Indian art meant the representation of 
something unnatural. It was John Ruekio tl^at said that the Indian art 'wilfully 
and resolutely opposes itself to all facta and forms of nature; it will not draw a man 
but an eight armed monster: it has not drawn a flower but only a spiral or a aigzag.'" 
For a time India had to reel under the lash laid across its back; a chill shudder 
passed through its society, freezing the artistic temperament of the people and it 
appeared as if the end of all* things had to be proclaimed. Reaction however soon 
set to and in the several attempts made by Indians for se]f*jastlflcation (some 
of them futile and others imperfectly understood) there was the signal of a new 
attack. Luckily for India, foreign critics and arhsts like Mr. Havell and Monsieur 
Axel Jarl*^ I^anish artist of repute—whose testimony was naturally more convioC' 
ing to the world than ours and whose angle of vision was different from our own, 
recorded their rapturous admiration for the arl>treasures of India and cleared the 
eky of its clouds. Professor Brown has come at a very opportune moment, with 
bis book on Tndian Painting', to offer his comments in his own way on the errone¬ 
ous conceptions of his qountrymeo. It is this which gives his book its pecular value. 

Before reviewing the work we feel it our duty to express out siocere admiration 
for the Christian missionary workers in India, who are ever on the alert to the various 
changes in the intellecUial and social complexions of this country. EqualJy do we 
admire them for their quick adaptability to circumstances and their intellectual 
suppleness which enable them to be qiute at home with an.y mind’or subject and be 
ready to meet any new situation at the psychological moment. To-day owing to 
the new spirit of Renaissance evident in India, scholars and young men are falling 
back upon their arMreasures of the past for inspiration. How quickly ibis new 
situation has been met with by our missionary fneads is apparent from the orga* 
nised programme by Dr. Farquhar and The Right Reverend V. S. Azariah, 
BIsbop of Domakai, for editing a series of works on the arts and the literature of 
India, past and present. It is indeed a bold stroke of policy for a group of Christian 
men whose avowed object is to spread Christianity, to take up to the study of flne 
arts—a subject apparently unpuritanical in nature and ordinarily beyond the orbit 
of their lejptimate activities. In this new movement, we have to recognise their 
sincerity of purpose towards a better appreciation of the rich heritage of ancient 
India, uo less than their Intellectual alacrity which knows do rest, lotellectaal 
India not only has to feel indebted to (heir Christian brethren for the eminent 
services they are ronderijig Inil also luis to take n lesson from them ns to tlie methods 
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of propafution to be employed in their attempts towards the educational reconstrac' 
tioa of their country. 

Professor Brown needs no Introduction. It is also needier; to enlarge on the 
merits which have entitled him to speak on the subject. In his book which is a 
compilation from larger works on Indian painting, he has carefully and conscienti¬ 
ously recorded a number of valuable facts, collected from various sources, and has 
by a lucky balance of judgment also rendered hlitiself free from errors. His treat¬ 
ment of tbe subject has been very fair and unbiassed by any partisan spirit. By the 
lucidity of his treatment, his judicious selection of materials, and the broad sympathy 
he has brought to bear on his interpretation of the Indian paintings, the auti)or has 
entitled himself to the respect and the whole*bearted gratitude of this country. 

It seems to us however, that an author the aim of whose work is to arouse in 
every citisen a keen interest in the fine arts of a country, has to devote greater 
attention and space to the cultural, the emotioDal and the imaginative aspects of his 
subject rather than to the historical, tbe technical and the intellectual ones. Tbe 
rather didactic mould in which the earlier part of the book has been cast and the kalei¬ 
doscopic quickness with which ^e different schools appear and disappear do not 
help the reader to appreciate the glorious arts of India In their full splendour- 
Starting from the prehistoric and the Vedic records that describe the 'genesis of (he 
Indian Paintiag. tbe leained author reaches the caves of Ajantha, to admire (be 
splendour of tbeir mural paintings. He then departs to Ceylon to just peep at the 
fresco paintings of Sigirlya. From ti^ere he takes a long jump beyond tbe Indian 
boundary to Eastern Turkestan, throws therefrom a searchlight on the dark ages of 
Indian Punting (700 A. D. . . 1600) with the aid of the materials recently collected by 
Sir Aurel Stein and Le Coq in Khotan, in Central Asia and then passing by tbe Tibetan 
Monasteries, arrives at the Court of the "Great Moghul" to witness the marriage of the 
Rajaput apd tbe Persian arts and the birth of their offspring—tbe Moghul school of 
painting—under the sclndllating hues of the Orient. Yearning for rural life and 
domestic joy, be takes leave of the Moghul Emperor on the hunting ground, croases 
Rajaputana and reaches the Kangra Valley in tbe Himalayas, ikhere amidst road^de 
scenes and snow-dad peaks he may occasionally hear a song sung from a music 
picture and get a glimpse of a "RaginISo much the author has achieved with 
remarkable success. His intellectual flights, the readers will admire and applaud. 
But something is yet needed from him in the way of an artistic inspiration to his 
readers before he can finally take them captive. 

With due deference to the author's able exposition, we take leave here to 
observe that tbe most enchanting and abstruse subject in"which the boundary line 
between the arts of sound and the arts of light and colour disappears and an artist 
can draw a picture from a tune or sing a song from a picture—we mean tbe 
Ra^nialas—has been treated with ruthless economy, and that the work would have 
been complete if tlie author bad made at least a brief reference to the Indian carl- 
CAture drawings and the paintings of ntiniatures representing bnu(Ui(u like the 
/'nnf hftniai TimiQft and Xamnari A'WjyVr/vr which re«iiiiTC great skill and 
iniaginnlion on the part of the artist. 


\ 
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Part U of ih® work ia admirable both in conception and execution. It has 
brought into focus the dilTereoces between the characteristic features and the 
technical methods of the Rajapui and the Moghul schools. Fostered in the Court 
of ti)e Moghul, art Is “aristocratic and genuinely realistic". "There is no mysticism 
and rarely pictures of domestic life". Scenes from “hunting and fighting battles 
and sieges, historical episodes and Durbars" formed its subject matter. Whereas the 
Rajaput art though similar in technical aspects to the Moghual art is a people's 
Mt, produced naturally by the people for their own pleasure and edification". It Is 
“democratic, mystic and epical." It represented ths scenes of country Ilfs and the 
common incidents of the toad—as shown in Plate XIV which is one of the finest 
drawings in the whole book. In the treatment of animal life, the Moghul pictures 
dealt with "the material aspects of the subject, the hunting of wild beasts, the fight* 
ing of rams, deer or elephantson the other hand “the Rajaput painter dignified 
these creatures by giving them the outward form of his dieties and they thus become 
his animal friends. No other Indian artist could draw these with the feeling that 
the Rajaput painter gave them". A clearer summary it is hard to make. 

We cannot close this review m^out drawing attention to the two great services 
that the author has rendered to the cause of Indian Painting by the publication of 
hi$ book. Firstly, be has disproved the erroneous statements of foreign critics about 
the unnaturalness of Indian paintings. He has shown how true to life and ntauie have 
been the paintings of the several Indian schools whether in the expression of subtle 
emotions and passions or in the representation of natural scenes or in the portraiture 
of the human body and Its features. 

Secondly, he has shown himself a champion fighter for the art of lineman art 
in which the experience of a whole life time of an artist is shown in one thin, 
confident line and in which the Indian artists excelled. In support of that act the 
author writes as follows :-~"The art of many countries owes much of its effect to the 
masterly employment of simple outline. What could be finer than the linear draughts* 
manship on Greek vases, or the expressive drawing of Holbein; but no art relies 
more on this quality than the Buddhist frescos... Not only do these frescos represent 
his (punter's) visualisation of a rounded object translated into line, but bis- actual 
treatment of this line Is so subtle and experienced that by its varying quality and 
sympathetic utterance it embodies modelling, values, relief, foreshortening and all 
the essential elements of the art It Is doubtful whether any artist has equalled the 
Buddhist painter in his capacity for analysing the complexities of the human form 
and then rendering in his picture what is essential by means of a simple line." 

C. K. 
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The Astronomical Observations of Jai Singh. 

(Bv G- R. Kays, Fellow of the Royal Astronorai^l Society, Afch*ologicaI Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XL.) 

The author had manaifed to produce ao excellent book which throws iishi on the 
work of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh 11 of Jaipur, who was bom in 1636 (the year in 
which the great Sir Isac Newton completed bis Principia). The volume is 
a well bound production (15'’ x 10* X f* thick) and contains 68 illustrations. There 
axe fourteen chapters full of interesting matter—scientific and popular. 

Besides merely giving historical facts regarding Jai Singh, Mr. Kaye bss given 
full descriptions of the scientific instruments then in use, accompanied by the ancient 
star catalogue, and illustrated extracts from the Samrat Sidhanta. The astronomi¬ 
cal Astrolabe, its use and origin have been clearly described and stated. 

Maharaja J ai Singh studied astronomy deeply and we read that he sent out 
several men to Europe to bring back the latest knowledge then available on the sub* 
ject. The learned prince built observatories at Delhi, Jaipur, Vjjain. Benares and 
Mathura. The author has indeed taken great pains In describing the same and re* 
producing the diagrams illustraticg accurately the lay out of these observatories, 
which are now partly in ruin. He has given some very useful and valuable iofor* 
mation regarding the famous dty of Ujjaia accompanied by a large detailed map. 
It is earnestly hoped that the map will be of great use to the Pandits at Ujjaio, and 
^ also to many learned Hindoo gentlemen who wmuld like to see Ujjaia once more as 
the centre of astronomical learning in India. The illustrations axe beautifully exe* 
cuted in Sepia tint on thick art paper. Although one may read works on Indian 
Astronomy, it is not possible to get a proper conception of the types of instrumeors 
and observatories used by Indian astronomers and certainly Mr. Kaye’s researches 
supply a want. 

It IS for this reason that snch a book is welcome. In the Appendix, the 
learned writer has given a mass of valuable data swh as, extracts from the Jaipur 
Star catalogue, astrological tables, ge^raphical elements, meanings of technical 
terms, symbols, etc. 

The work certainly deserves great success and Is It too much to hope that it will 
also be one day translated into the Indian Vernaculars, so that the Hindoo Pandits, 
b who may not happen to have sufBdent knowledge of the Er^llsh language, may also 
derive benefit from this book ? 


The “ Ararat ” 

(47a, Redcuffs Square, Lonuon.) 




This Journal devoted to Armenia and the Near East, has just entered upon Its 6th 
year of existence. It is the organ of the Armenian United Association of London, 
and by the wide sanity and tempered patriotism of its articles, has already won for 
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itself an assur«d place in the ranks of the if teat, welUioformed pehwlicils of the 
West 

The number before us, that for August last, contams among other ioterestiog 
cootributioos, a clear sketch of the SCrat^c Importance of Armenia from the dis- 
tir^isbed pen of " A Student of War " whose genius and penetration have won for 
him a boooied place in the Ttnw as “Our Correspondent on War." The other 
article is a abort life*aketch of “ A Great Armenian,” Nubar Pasha, who after having 
riaen by sheer merit from art Insigothcact position to the highest stabon a subject 
conid rise in Egypt, vis., that of a Prirne Minister, died in 1899> full of honors and 
dish'nctioD, leaving behind bun the fame of having modernised and reformed Egypt 
la cO'Cperatlon with Lord Cromer. The sketch is draws with ail the vividness and 
mastery of essentials one associates with the pen of Sir ValentiiM Chirol. 


The Modern Review. 

The number for January maintains Its accustomed standard of varied virility. 
We specially cornrnend to our members tbe axtidee on “Where does India 
stand in Education" ; by Prof. P. C. Ray, D. Sc., Ph. D., “A Great Hindu His* 
torian in Persian," by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, “ Why I Translated Indira and other 
stories,” by J. D. Anderson, 1. C. S. (retired), and tlie “ Hindu Ycga System ” by 
prof. Charles Rockwell Lanmann of Harvard University. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
(Vou IV, Part III, Sept. 1918), Patna. 


It is with pleasure and with an envy in which there is not tbe slightest malice 
that we confess out recent contemporary of Bihar and Orissa, is bidding fair to 
become the most wide*awake of research journals in India. Thanks to the steady, 
nay, enthusiastic support of the Lieut.-Governor and his Councillors, it has been 
possible for the Sodety and its Journal to enlist the active sympathies of a dis* 
tinguidied band of scholars whose work in the fields of Anthropology and of explor¬ 
ation of tbe antique constitutes matter of absorbing interest as published in the 
successive issues of the Journal. The number before ua has among others an article 
by W. Crooke, B. A., J. C. S. (retired), on tbe Head-dress of Banjara Women. In 
our own Province, we have the kindred of these Banjaras known to ns, uz;der the 
name of Lambanis. In the midst of a civilisation ^ich like a Steam Roller is 
smothering all things to » dead level, It is positively refreshing to £nd that picturesque 
people like these still manage to survive with tbeir peculiarities yet unimpaired, 
Mr. Crooke while comrnenting upon the peculiar head-dress worn by Banjara women 
hods analogies to it In the Himalaya and adjoiniDg regioha totbe north of this range, 
and surmises therefrom that these people must have descended from a tribe that 
followed the Rpthalites or Whits Huns, multitodes of whom entered Persia and 
India daring tbe fifth sod six tli centuries of our era. The closest parallel to the 
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Banjftra h«ju]-<iress in AsiA, outside cbe Indian area, is that of the Druse women of 
Syria, where also this peculiar form of head<dress deaotes a married woman dis* 
(inguisbed from an unmarried one. "The Rock*Paiatiogs of Singaspur *' described 
by Mr. C. W. Anderson accompanied by a number of Ane plates, is very interesting 
reading. Messrs. Sarat Cbaodra Ray and 6. Sukhumar Haldor are responsible for 
curious side lights thrown oo Che religion, manneTS and customs of two of the jungle 
tribes, the Ho's and the Birhocs. Mr. H. Panday'a critique of Mr. Panna Lall's 
contribution to a past number of the Sindjutan Hevisw on (be dates of Slcanda 
Gupta and bis successors, helps us to unravel more correctly the Gupta references 
io the famous Mandasore Inscription. 


The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. 

(VOL. XXXV, No. l.) 


This sumptuous number issued as a »ngle one for tbe year 1918, makes up for its 
isolated appearance by a wealth of articles from the pen of well-known savants like 
Dr. Jivanjt Jamshedji Modi, Sir R. 0. Bbandaxkai, Pb. D., LL.D., K.C.r.£., 
J. A. Saldhana, B. A., LL. 6.. and Rev. R. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph. D., etc. Dr. 
Jivanji alone is responsible for four varied contributions, such as, **Tbe Moghul 
Emperors at Kashmir,’* "The Story of the King and the Gardener,’* ‘'An 
Instance of Royal Swayamvara as described In the Shah Nameh of Fir¬ 
dausi," and “Arcbery in Ancient Pwsia—A Few Extraordinary Feats.*’ Mr. 
J. A. Saldbana puts in two articles, one being on "Philology and Ethno¬ 
logy and Tbeir Bearing cn Customary Law” and tbe other, "The Survivai 
of Portuguese Institutions in British Western India.*' Rev, Zimmermano*s 
estimate of Kant and Sankara Is so masterly and penetrating, we wish space had 
permitted us to quote specimens of bis eloquent analysis. Towards tbe dose 
occurs this passage: "Sankara puts dearly bis thesis with a consistency and 
*’subtlety that recall the times of Aristotle and SchoJastidsm. He follows up the 
" consequences to tbe last corner. There is nothing In heaven and hell and between 
“ them to which he is not able to apply his doctrine. As far as the nature of bis 
" work, the arrangement of which was given by the sutras, allows, be is methodical 

*' in dividing the matter.The great leading thoughts run now open, now 

“ hidden but always perceptible through bis theology, psychology and cosmology. 
" Nothing is suffered to stand is his way ; Sruti texts he handles with a dexterity 
" that makes his success sure. Sankara Is a terrible dialectician; (be adversary is 
" so cornered, cai.^ht. collared and jostied about (bat all bis Prinas get mixed up, 
*'if they do not prefer for very shame to leave such a worsted opponent alto* 
*’ getber .... Sankara brought the Vedinta as it was fashioned by him from 
" the school into the nation and its life ; and his Vedanta was able to stand (be wear 
" and tear of the centuries.This then may be said to be the historical 
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" po$iUoD of Saokara and Kant Sankara atanda at the end of an organic evolution, 
"his doctrine ia the height of Indian Pantheism; Kant in his specific teaching 
*' has broken with the past, he stands for Criticism." 

A single passage from the great echolar Sir K. G. Bhandarkar’s “ The Aryans 
in the Land of Che Asuias " is enough to indicate the line on which he wishes us to 
travel in settling the long-pending problem of the Devas and the Asuras. Says 
he,—" If my derivation of the word Asura from the name of the inhabitants 

* Assyria is correct, the Aryans must have lived In their neighbourhood for a very 
' long period since the whole literature from the latest portion of the SambiCas 
' and the subseQuent literature is full of Asuras, and incidents connected with them, 

* showing that they bad made a strong, indelible impression on the mind of the 
" Aryans." 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 

(July and October 1918.) 


The contributions in this double number which will appeal to philologists and 
antiquarians are, " The BiU?ylonian Conception of the Logos " by S. l^gdon, " l^e 
Chronology and Genealogy of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir." by Lieut*Col. 
T. W. Haig, C. M. G., and “ The Prakrit Vibhfisis "by Sir George A. Grierson. 
AmOBg the MisceOania of hiis interesting number, the most important to us ace 
a lew telling paras on the recently edited Kharavela Inscription, by the veteran 
Vincent A. Smith, who assures us that this correct editing of the Kharavela text by 
Messrs. K. P.Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji, entails far-reaching consequences as 
thereby the dates of Buddha's and of Mahavira’s demise are accurately ascertained, 
not excepting the equally accurate fixture of Nanda genealogy. 

Considerations of space prevent us from noticing, however briefly, the very 
instructive contributions of our other contemporaries, who kindly exchange tbeic 
periodicals with us. 





OBITUARY. 


It gives members of the Majiaging Committee of the Mythic 
Soceity great pain to have to record the death of Dr. P. S. 
Achy Ufa Rao. retired Senior Surgeon and Sanitarj' Commissioner 
of the State. Enfeebled as he already was by protracted illness, 
he fell almost an unresisting victim to the scourge of influenza 
which invaded the Province in its fiercest aspect during October 
last- The President refereed to the sad demise of bis most 
genial friend and fellow worker in the course of the November 
meeting, and the Committee also, of which the late Dr. Rao was 
an ornament, have placed on record a resolution worded as 
follows 

" Resolved that the Committee do place on record their 
sense of loss due to the sad death of Dr. P- S. Achyuta Rao, who 
was an enthusiastic member of the Societ>* and the Committee 
almost from the Commencement.” 
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KALIDASA AND SHAKESPEARE 

lU' Kao Rahadcu K. Krishna lYnNOAW. Es<).. H.A., K, 


1 HAVK been asked to a mi pure and contrast twonf the world’s greatest yxvts 
in a quart<*r of an hour. This reminds of a Sanskrit sUnsa,— 

i II •mm I stfffqWro II 

In this a king proposed to a j>r>et to describe the Mahahharata. a sugar-cane 
stick and the sea in one fourth of a couplet or eighf words. That gifted 
l>oct charactcrise<l all the three b\' saying Tlie hcautj* and 

excellence <if the MahaWiurata go on Intensifying from chapter to chapter. 
The sweetness of the sugarcane Increases from joint to joint and with cver\' 
return of the full nVxm the sea begins to chh. The stanai may be altered 
to suit m\ predicament as follows:— 

In c\cr\' page of both there is honey and sweetness. This In short is 
what I ipean to demonstrate to yon. however imperfectly, in the time at my 

disi>osal. ’ 

I shall comim'iice niv business without any more preface- Kalidasa and 
Shakesfieure arc acknowledged as the greatest poets of iheii respecti^'e 
countries. .\n ofl-(pmto<l Sanskrit stan55a assigns to Kalidasa his place among 
the |>oets of India. 

ST^IjHr I II 
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iJv uticinptin;' an Indian nibble it mav lx- made to rtx Shakespeare’s place 
amon^ the poets oi England. 

^ 3 ^ k Jpiffg 99T\ I 

I. Their Lile. 

.As in the case of the world’s greatest men we know very little of these 
two poets beyond half truths, guesses, anecdotes and legends. Shakespeare 
was the son of a fanner in Warwickshire in England. Kalidasa is reputed 
to have been the issue of an illicit love between an Aryan Saint and a Naga 
damsel in the SindAn country on the borders of B\mdelkhand and Rajaputana. 

The early education of both was defective. Shakespeare learned little 
Latin and less Greek in his grammar school and Kalidasa was the greatest 
dunce, he having been brought up as a foundling by a cow'-herd whose cattle 
he was employed to tend in his boyhood. Both are splendid examples of 
what self*c«lture can achieve by intercourse with the world coupled with 
genius and application. A perusal of their works Is the best antidote for 
I he parochial pride of all our university wits. 

Roth were truants and got into scrapes in th«r youth. They were frank 
and genial and indulged in quibbles, conceits, and coarseness and had none 
of the squeamishness of modern refined society which wnnts expurgated 
editions of Shakespeare. 

II. Formative Influences. 

The enchanting scenery of Waiivickshire, its bills and woods, the flowerv 
lanes, tho upland p^tures permeated the mind of Shakespeare. Similarly, 
the romantic scener}' of Bundelkhand, MaJwa, Rajaputana, the banks of the 
Sipra. and the scenery of the Viadhya mountains made Kalida&i a lover of 
nature. The historical and legendary associations of Mallasthan and Rajas¬ 
than must have appealed to bis imagination. Both mixed with all sorts aod 
conditions of men- Thej* were the most natural of men, therefore thej- 
became great. They had no condescension and conceit. Both had the 
companionship of the most learned men and wits of their day, Their 
commerce with the saried life in the capital of their countiy' expanded 
their mind; Roth possessed their innate and God-given genius, sparkling 
with iivclv imagination, nimble fapej*. unsurpassed power of expression. Both 
lived in troublous and stirring times: Shakespeare, during the wars of the 
Spanish and French coalition against England, during tho time of Bliaabcth, 
a period of maritime diacen'ories. expansion of commerce, freedom of thought 
and action and romantic travels and of patriotism : Kalidasa during the 
period of the devastating incursions of the Huns and Scythians, duric^ the 
Gupta period. Their times w*ere also times of great conflict between religions 
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Id the land. Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in England and Bud¬ 
dhism and Brahmanism in India. 

III. Their Mind and Art. 

Both had wondcrlul command over words and music, rhythm, and 
cadence. Their range of thought was varied and immense. Their 
imagination and fanc)’ invested their utterances with beauty, emphasis, 
interest and illumination, unsurpassed by others. They exhibit marvellous 
genius in identifying themsehes with all situations and m painting 
their characters with insight and sympathy. Shakespeare especiaBy 
i$ a consummate master in character-drawing, not by specific descrip* 
tioas of his own, but bv suitable words put into the mouths of his men 
and women. . Its. evolution from gentle hints at the commencement 
to the most consistent and consummate perfection in the end is admitted. 
Both are most feithful delineators of the dominant passions and motives of 

men and women. . 

To me, it seems that we must admit that Shakespeare is on the summit ol 
thought and passion while Kalidasa, though exhibiting fine qualities ^ a poet 
is deficient in range and varietv' and is at the foot of the hill. This was so 
because he was bound by the trammels of orthodox and sometimes pedantic 
rules of the Sanskrit d mma. Shakespeare has created u niversal types of men and 
women, while Kalidasa's chameters and treatment must be acknmvledg«<l « 
local, Shakespeare is a poet or of synthetic mind,^Calidasa u-as a «Tre 
or of particutar or local type in the deUils of characterization- Hut both not 
only amuse, us, not only instruct us, but also inspire us with the noblest 
hopes and aspirations. 

^ IV. Life Ideals. 

As in the case of most of us, their‘youth was gay and frolicsome. 
It ivas the time for whistling, singing and making merr>*. In their manhood, 
both welcomed the beauteous world and enjoyed its good things to their 
hearts’ conUnt aiid believed in the wisdom of the adage " Eat. drink and be 
merrv.'* Their motto was 

" Let me the canakiii clink, clink 
For the soldier's life is but a dream 

Romance of life filled their mind. The spring was iu their blood. 

In their maturit>', they came into contact with real life. The hard reali¬ 
ties of the world, and its discord produced a disillusionment. They under¬ 
stood that man is n bundle of many humours and the world many-sidcd. 

Apparent discord, want of divine justice, brought on depression and doubt, and 
led them to become almost misnnthmpir. In old age. they came to realist- 
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that calm could cnly come by patience, self*controL fo^gi^*cness, reconciliation, 
peace on earth and good-will to mankind. They then iculised the snin'cme 
^igoihcance of the erv' of the ujicient Kish is at the end of all inevitable 
turmoil, trouble and action, vit : 5n^?T??nfeTWif»f:. Hectic fear of ambition, 
conflict of wills, high spirit, persistent pursuit of revenge are hushed, Their 
mental penduhnn had osciHatetl between two extremes and at last found its 
equilibrium in life's secret, viz : “ while taking onr part in it wc must be 
disengaged from it. " which is also the supreme lesson of the Bhagavudgita, 
i II Life's joys, griefs, errors and frailties \vc must 

view WTih tenderness and pjt\ like that prince of compassion, Siddartha 
Buddfth or the Knlightenwl One. With fortitxide and screnit), " we 
must look oil the del^ht in youth and tlic loveliness of youthfxil joy us 
one not possessing or any longer desiring to |xjssess them. “ 

V. Their religion and philosophy. 

Man does not strive with circuntstance and with his own passions in 
ilarkness; Gods preside over our human lives and fortunes. They comimiih- 
cate with us by vision, by' uraclcs, through the eleinentul jKmer of nature- 
There are two real factors, virtue and vice, which carry on an eternal warfare 
in this world and virtue at last triumphs, if not in this world at least in the 
next. The doer of the deed must suffer '* is the inexonvble Uiw of Nemesis 
or Karina. There is something without and an^und our luninin lives of 
which we know little, yet which we know to be benefleem and divine, ‘There 
is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them hvw we will." Nature is 
but the vesture or garment of the Creator. 

All of us undergo the same or similar metamorpliosU-in our lives. 
From the conceits, prettiness as well as pettiness and iifTectation of youth, 
we ascend to the sphere of turmoil and trouble and action, then plunge into 
the darkness and tragic mystcrv* of error, crime, ambition, enw. jeulousy', 
hatred, revenge, to which weofteji succumb but sometimes’(xni ten ding tvith, 
are crowned with the olive of success. After this moat mtsign; summary of 
the common characteristics and differences of tlie two poets. 1 shall 
illustrate a few of these points by extracts from their uritingK, 

Examples of intense impression and suitable expreasioti 
Kalidasa's Description of the flying Hare. 

Shakespeare on Henry V. inciting the British sold lew to imitate the 
tiger's action in their onslaught. 
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But when the blast of war blows in our oars, 

Then iinibite the uctiou c»f the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon uj> the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard favour’d rage: 

Then lend the eye n terrible as|)ect: 

Let It fl\' through the iwrtuge of the head, 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’er whelm it, 

As fearfully jis does a galled rock. 

O’erhang arul jnitv his confounded base, 

Sw'lird with the wild and w’nsteful ocean ; 

Now set the teeth. uikI stretch the nostril wide : 

Hold hard tlje breath and bend up everj’ spirit 
Tt> this full height! on. on. you noble English ! " 

These jxi&suges indicutu minute ohsenurion. detailed registry* in the 
brain and suitable cxpre.ssion or represeucation in rhythmic words which 
express both tlie meaning anil also the exact inowl with its proper note and 
emphasis, t may go ov\ multiply I ng instances, but I have no time. 

As regards exuiiii>les of lively I'mtTyimi/hn and fine faiKy whidi help 
pleasing uiid amusing ex|)reasion luul give rise to unexpected comparisons, 
illustrations and metaphors, they seem to gush out and well up a-s from an 
artesian spring from the brains of those two poets. They can Iw cjnoted 
bv thousands. One of eiicli w ill suffice. 

Imaginstion. (Shakespeare) 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up tU\ soul, freese tby young blood. 

Make thy twu eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 

Th> knotted a nil combined locks to ^xirt. 

And each jKirticular hair to sCiml on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful jKircupine. 

Imagination. (Kalidasa) 

'WITS; I 

Fancy (Shakespeare.) 

'• The current, tluii with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou kutjw'st, Iwing stopp'd- impatiently doth rage : 

Bui, when his fair courrw is not hindered 
He nuikes swvet music with tir cnainePd stones, 

Giving u gentle kiss tu every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage: 

And so h\* muuv winiling nooks he strays. 

With willing 8|X)rt to tl)v w'ihl ocean. 
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Pan cy-r (Kalidasa.) 

w frwmjVwTffT > 

I it^nfrv: WWr^ S i VMcf lil 


I am auurc that some of tbe fancies of the Oriental mind will bo chaiac- 
tvrisud us fantasies b> the Europeans. 

As r«fe-.irds their genius nnd ability to evolve lessons for our inspiration 
irussages by li.miireds ran be quoted from both, liearing on the various vidssi- 
fudes of huninn life. lmi I have time for onlv one. 


DiUpa's adoption of the Golden Mean ^ Kalidasa. 

^ W^IST: I 

5 II 


Shakespeare's advice to an angry wife. 

•' A w-oman moved is like a fouiuain trouWed 
Muddy, lU-seemmg. thick, bereft of beauty • 

And while it Is so, none* so clr\ or tliirstN*' 

Will deign to sip. or touch «»n’e drop of it • 

Thy hus^d is th> lord, iliy life, thv keeper. 

Ihy head, thy so\>creigu : one that cares for thee 
And for thy maintenance: commits his body 
To painful labour, both \a' sea and land • * 

,{?. storms, the day in cold, 

Whiie thou best warm at home, secure and safe • 
.ADd craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience 
Too little for so great a debt.” 


Most of us bavu enjoyod tho music, tl,e rhyd.m, the cadenco and the 
pathos of Shakespeare s magnificent monologues in his world-famed tragedies 
of Hamlet, Mac^h Lear and Othello, but to give one a- taste rf the 

0 /'^!“°^ '*’« measured and majestic steps 

of the modest maiden, I would refer my eadors to two stanzas front Kalidasa^s 
byamaln Dandaka and Meghaduta, the first one in praise of Kali after sh.- 
mspired him and while he was still in trance and the other purposely written 
by him Man4akr<,.a. Vriltu or r/,c e/on. omrcliC'^^ fitTe^' 

^“3'I r husband to his 


K.l-dl"-' '’f "-i" ~'’vioccd that both 

Kalidasa and Shakespeare “seem lo fed all feeiinas rhink «.!( ►k 

recognise that all such thoughts have „ right to be considered and 
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b>' us. ' " Oi« tins account both are poets of eternity, myriad minded men 

and miracles nf intellectual fjenius ^^•ho have tried to hoW the mirror to nature. 
Their apotheosis has endured tlurinR all the pasl centuries and their 
immortality is assured- rollmving Dr. Long we may sa>' *' to study nature 
ill their works is like c.'tploring a new and beautiful country: to study man m 
their works is like a masqiicmdc in which past and present mingle freely and 
familiarly as if the dead were all living again. And the marvellous thing ni 
this masquerade of all sorts and conditions of men m that they lift the veil 
from every face, let us see the man as he is in his own soul and show ns in 

each one some germ of good, s<mie soul of goodness." 

Grav\s mostlieautifuldescnpflon of Shakespeare applies to hotli and 
with this quotation which sums up most oompreheusivcly the supi'cmc excel¬ 
lence of two of the greatest poets of the world. 1 shall dose my paper. 

" This j>encil take ithe mother said! whoso colours richl\ pa ml the 

vernal year. 

Thine too these golden kirss. nnmortal boj*. 

This can unlock the gates of joy. of horror that, aud thrilling fear 
Or Hope the sacred wuirccof sympathetic tears." 

This is nothing more nor lc*s than the true delineation of the 
dominant passions of mankind called li>- the SanskritiMs in their 
or science of literature which are nine In mimher l«it which ha^e been 

compressed bv Gra>' into four wcmls. J<a arising fonna true riescripilon of th<‘ 
beautiful tm. the heroic the sublime lh<- hidicmus TPg, the 

tranquil srrf^, horror mrm, tlmlliug fear freu.>‘ hr. s>mj«iheljc 

tears ^r. It is because our |«ets under com{«risc.n hase attempted the* 
true representations of these dominant passions iu a direct, simple, forceful, 
interesting, and inspiring fashion, that they arc cla.ssie.s mid for a I time, 
undofall countries. Whenever any one apfwoachcs tin- unrLs of these 
masters. » sense of reverence and awe creeps over him in the presence of the 
majestv and magnificence of these mighty minds nnd he feels as did the courtier 
in the presence of King Agnimiim ns so beantifnlly described by 

Kalidasa in hlsA/tf/nv/frirgrr/ 

In short, Kalldas:! and Slmkes|>caro arc ever fresh .md ever gnunl 
fountains of joy. iiistrueiion aud lospimtmii. 


SOME NOTES ON BRAHMANIC TEMPLES AND 
TEMPLE-WORSHIP IN SALEM DISTRICT, 
SOUTH INDIA. 

Wy I*. J. KiCHsims, Hsy., Nf. A-, f. C*. S., M M. A. S. 

(I) Plan fturi Arrangement. 

A Siva temple of cori'ccl jtfittern shonW Iiave seven fir&li5ramn nr timbii* 
I atones, one with to the other: hni this arrangement is nnt found in any 
ternpie in SaJem District. The temple precincts arc usually enclosed by a 
wall, the g:atewax's in which are marked by pyramidiftal towers, lgd/»irain) of 
oblong plan, not unlike the pylons of an ancient Egptian temple. 

In the centre of this enclosure is the main building, consisting of three 
parts, which correspond respectively to the 3th. 6th, and 7th prSiaratitAoi iu 
ideal temple, viz .:— 

1. the 

2. the crrdha-maiitapoin. 

d. the garba^{Trilia7i*. 

TtiC jiarha-gnham or Hol>' <.f Holies, is a |)erfect cube, and in it is located 
the god, in the form of a thigOM^ The nater used in the god’.s ablution 
\ahhiRhekotn) runs into a small drain, which terminates outside the shrine on 
the north in an ornamental stone spoilt or hi). The 

ablution is verv sacred, and is drunk by the worshippers. Tlic garhn-griham 
is ivsually surmounted bs' a superstructure (vhnina). which in turn is usimily 
crowned w ith a brass ornament fkalasain), sometimes plated with gold. 

Tht garha-srihaii} opens, usually on its eastern side,+ into the ftcrfAtf- 
mafiiapsni, a small ante-room, narrower tlmn the gariia-griham itself, anti 
connecting it in turn with the a juDared hall or portico 

where the best ornamental work of the temple is concentrated. 

On the north ecu side of the maha-utanfapani is a shrine of Natailja, 
Naiban or Chitambareswarsi. the Go<l Siia In the form of a dancer. None 
hut the o}'ctutbar spriest) of the temjile is allowed to enter garba^griUam. 
and only Brahmans verged in the Vedas ‘ma>' enter the iirdhff-wantapxtin. 
The fight of entree into the viahS^mantapem should \'>e. strictly speaking, 
resened for Hitihmans, hit in .Salem District most of the higher castes are 
admitted to it. 

•The u the sniomic r<.prvaeneaijnn ^.f il,e is Mlleel. In tsmirwt iij ihe 

iatnic iMUhrepomofphtc) HW.nyM /tfrtr/t./ um.| fnr pr.»c«e»ionel purpo-es. 

I In some temples, rjj .the lemplee .rf T*™.mtnKslam nntl Kiisipursm. the 

garte~gnMam (acet weei. 


The garha-grthniH is sometimes surrounded with a closed .imhulator) » 
but this is vcr\' racC- 

Soutb of the ardlia-inanta/taiti is usioHy a nkhc. coniaiiung a figiire of 
DakshanamOrti, the representative of Sha receiving instruction from his son 
Siibmhmanya in the meaniDg of the inonosyllalile “ Cm **. North of the 
ttrffha-maiitapam is sometirncs a similar niche for a figure of Diirga. 

Adjoining the maka-snatifapam \& usualh* the " ntfiava-sSlai" or room 
whore the metal imi^cs »tsavn virjroha **} used fa processional purjioses 
are stored. The Temple Treasury, the Monegars Office and other chambers 
are sometimes attached. The m<jftS-mantapam often contains a stone table 
or raised platform, on whidi the flower garlands used in waship are prepared- 
The entrance of the (irtiba’Oiaitfapam. and sometimes that of the uiaha- 
mati/ap<itn are potected on each side with figures of Demon Door-keepers 
(Dv^ra PfUabasi}, In la^er temples, a sacred well, connected with the 
inner sanctuary* bt* an undcrgyonnd passage, is usually to be found. 

The si>ace between the central block of buildings and the compound wall 
is occu{5ied with shrines, mantapams, etc., which are associated with the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd and -Ith lyrakarams of an ideal temple. In front of the maha- 
mautapam a little to the north, is a group of nine figures representing the nine 
planets (Sun, Moon, Mars,Mercuf\% Jupiter, Venus. Saturn, Ketu and Rahu). 
Close to this is the god's sleejiing chamber. North of the ardh^ masitap^w 
and facipg north, is usually a shrine of Chandikesvara, Siva'.s secretary in the 
form of .a deaf old man. who, like the recordii^ angel, is supposed to make 
notes on the people who come to womhip at the main shrine, and no worship- 
jier should quit the temple without first makiag obeisance to this important 
functionarv' with a request that hes piety may he duly recorded. The shrines 
of the Nine Planets and Chandikesvara reywsent the -Ith prakamm. which 
sometimes forms an additional mantnpam called the mdba-tniftitrrpaiv. 

South-west of the main shrine should be a temple of VignesN'am, and 
north-WC.M of the main jJirine another to SulwmanTi-a both facing east. 
Parvati's temple is usual!)* in the north-east of the temple jirecincts, and faces * 
south. The position of these three shrines, howe\*er, varies in different 
temples. 

In front of the maha-mtoitapaiH. in order from west to east, are, 

0) Nandi {bull. Siva's vahanam tK "i-ehicle”!. feeing the garha gribam 
an<l often surmounted with hells. 

(21 a tfvaja-nfamham a flag*i>ost, a tall uia.st. sometimes of wood, srune- 
lime of copper, with n flafi-shfl|>ed device iw the top. aonictimcs dcrorated 
w ith bells, 

(Jl a bali-pitam, or altar of sacrifice, a jaHlcstal tnpj»cd In* a stone iu the 
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form of a lotus, thr ci^jhl of which are supjxwl to rcj)rosont tho 

gufirdinns of the Might Cardinal Points (Axh/adikku-Pafakkas). On this 
hali'Piftim offerings of flowers anri fruits arc laid hy worshippers. 

The space betw een the maka-nMiitapain and the entrance is 

orcasioiuilU* rfx>fcd ov^r with a pillared hall, and this is the pro|*er locition 
for the “thousand pillared mantapam" of thegrtater Dmvidian Temples. 

In tliG north-west comer of the temple rojujwimd is the yHfiii Mioi, 
or pLioc of sacrifice, where the he/imni fbumt idfering) of the nine gnims. 
is iicrformod. and in the south-west aitfd^' a kitclicn where the llmhinaii 
priests prepare the sacrificial meals. 

In a colonnade against the eastern wall of the temple coinptmncl are 
five cells containing fi>*c //wgrrms //?aitcha~/infiaJ. There are usually 
:i numher of additional fhfgatu:! elsewhere within the precincts, dediiuited hy 
individual devotees in pursuance of some >‘ow’ or to ncr|uire merit. 

In a few of the larger Iemi4» there are sometinies to be found a shrinv 
of the seven maids eompaninn.s of Parvati. and a shrine 

of the Four Apostles of Siva INiWr-KovilJ. authors of the Dex'orain (or 
sacred hymnal of Siv*a and the Tirttv^ka. 

On the south side of the coiu|>ound is thewiffana-mautapam or cHamlier 
where the vahanntt (“ vehicles *' on w hich the god is home in procession) .ir«} 
stored. On this side in the larger temples is also a colonnade containing 
figures of some or all of the GJ Saints (Arupcttu-wiirarj “ who were taken 
visibly into bliss b\’ Isvam, wherefore the>* are now* adored w’lch him In his 
pagodas. Among the other buildings scattered about the compound )nav 
be found a kahana'mantcpaw (marriage portico), a platform of .V^<7-stones,t 
a shrine to Hhairava (a dog-headed form of Siva), a group of sacnxl bih'<t trees 
t AtgU and. not infrft]Uen(]y, asmall .shrine to Vishnu or Haniiman. 

The top of the containing wall of a SKu Temple is usualb* decorated with 
.Vttffd/.s. T1)e main entrance. op])o$ite the »rnAfT-/nj»ffT^i7n}. is marked bv a 
toll gdpuran; of several stories, surmounted with a row of Kafaxams, similar 

* Vi(t« p. 32. Tlw Tinvistiktt ^ Holy •tird) wriC(«ti hy MABikkai'iBaioir, eon- 

caina di»b 3 su«s helween SivR smd * devotee of hK <a which th« buter cnrtfdhes his rotliin^iKHi 
uk! Tiaery nod eontraets it mih SivB’« skwr. The /Vtwrew in a ’* ct^ieetirm d eonjzs mtule Ivy 
Ihe three renowned champions of Sniviera acnicM Iheddhsean. .N)>pnr. Surnlw, Sanlonthar. This 
work, b^Uier with the Tfrvt‘esn*<» is enllcd the Tamil Veda amt conattlered divine. 

: Ziegenhnlt:, p. H.s. 

Sfaba ouved in hne mIM vnth jmake 4 >U %nres. ineadly of lUree typea.— 

1. k enple ma) li-beadcd cobra. 

2. k Mini'heiiuio fiKore. the head of which is Mnnoumed by a. five or eev'rn hmdetl rolvri 
bood, the body terminnrirq! in a aankeHike 1 m 1. nad 

3. two uihtta intotwiaed (iWmYv) is a «nrl of " fiQaje-nf-ei«ht.’' 
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in tu chut ovtT ch« central Vimtina. The eatraiice is occusiomilly 

udorned \\ iCb u jnUurvtl portico. Not unfrtt|uui)tlv there is u subskiisiy' ent* 
nince on the s.juth wall, niarkwl In* u lesserand j)ortic<i- . In an id«il 
temple there shiiuld be entrance fiof>itramx <m all fewr sides, but this arran^Je- 
menc is not tu be found in any of the temples in the District. 0|>po»te the 
main entrance is someliimrs a i»illur tiintMi or tfipo-siumham), surmounted 
with u hmxicr in whidi a Hru is kii»dlud on fesriv’sil occasions, and bc>'ond this 
there is, in s»nnc cases, a skpiara lank <«• wdL OccawnuUy there is also a 
raisetl platform surmounted hy 9 where thi* jfod is allow ed to rest 

on returning; from his circuit, and a ka/iffJiHi-muiitaPtim, 

A tv'pical Vishnu Temple ruscmhles a Si>-a Temple in the general nming- 
ment «)f its central buildings into ^orba-griham, itnihj-miintapain, and ii'aha- 
maii^iiPtTui ail facing east. 

In licit of a Xantii, there Is usually u small contain* 

itig a figure of Garuda, the Sacred Kite, un which Vislniu is bi^iie, in human 
3hAi>e. Sometimes, instead of a Gtiruda-manttipam, there is a Cartnla- 
katnbaru. a stone pillar, the base of which is caned with Garuda oit the 
western side, facing the main shriue: tlie Chanku on the north : the Cftakrii 
oil the south :iLn<l Hu/nsatdit ou the oust. Sometimes, as in (he Suundararaju 
Temple in SsJcui h'ort then- is a colossal figure <if Hauuman. standing in uu 
attitude of worship, facing the slirine. 

There mav or mav not be u dvaja'sta/fibani (fii^-snfD \ sometimes ihuru 
is a separate ifip<J~s/ambam. or lump pillar, outside the main entrance, with a 
braxier top, in which oa festival occsisions, a light Is kept burning: sometimes 
the Oaruda‘bu»ihjiii serves as a dipt’/dduihiim also. 

The Amman shrine is usually aiutli of the main shrine, and it also faces 

cast. 

Ill the north wall of the compound is a small gate. Swargu-va^Hf or Gate 
of Helix'll! which is o|>eii only for ten dai-s in the year at about the time of 
t'.riAi/nhr likeufirni. and through which de\<*te«s <|uit the temidc after perform¬ 
ing ihoir devotions, therein* symbolically iwsaiug through the gates of 
Veikiiiit(f (felicity) as did Nammalvar, tlic \'a»hnsivite Sage. The sculptures 
OP the mdnti(P<toix and widls illnstrate stories from (lie RatNdxaini or Mitha- 
hhdnjta, the legends of Kriidinu. the amtars of VIsluiu, and •*lher topics cha¬ 
racteristic of \*aishnavlsin. TIk cmniKnniJ walls and tin; nxrfs of the Innld* 
ings nru decorated usuhUv with S/ngniwe OumsJ in Ueu of Awnrfi.s, and some* 
rimc.s v\ith Garuda in human fonii. 

The briuifatituistny or inasomy* |>«l«ual, in which the sacred fuiasi 
{OviuitiHi seriK'tiiini Is planted is a characteristic feature of \'ish«ii temple, as 
it is of Vaishnavite households. 
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U. -RITUAL. 


Ill Saivuitc usually jxjrfonncd l^icc or tljria? a dav, 

Thu principal curuinonits arc three. Thu tirc/u/kitr, after bathing am! mark¬ 
ing lilniaelf with the siicred symbol of the sect, aj)j)rouch«i the idols, ruinovxjs 
the cloths, if any in which tiiey are clad, an<l Iwithes them w itli hoi)' water. 
He then performs, 

(1) jwuriiig over the idols a mixture of lime-jnice, cane-juicc. 
c^JCcRuiut water, honey, oil. sandledusc. etc., uttering nutn/run. 

(2) (fiipa follows, the priest lighting suverul lamps, and ualking round 
the idol with a censer, ringing a Iwll the while, after w hich he throws flowers 
on the image, one by one. Tlie third ceremony is, 

(3J naivBdyif. or the food offering, butter, milk. ()oilwl rice, cakes, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., l>€ing placed before the idol mid dedicated with niu^triis and 
the recitation of the d€it\''s namc.< and tides. The food thus amsucrated is 
calliid prasftda and in Saivite temples is eaten b\* the atvluxkitr and hi.< 
lusistants. 

The ritual of u V'islmii temple is not unlike that of a .Siva temple, but 
ihu sacramental food {pnatada) maj Im (lartakcn of? not onk by the temple 
staff, but also by i)ious W'orsbtppers, and its sale is s/nnetinies a lucnitive 
source of Income to the temple funds*. 

The hcniam sacriHce is pvrforuied in they<rtftf-s6/<;/, or chiunbur of sacHfia* 
above referred to, and its sj uibolisni seems to indicate that the present rite is 
a rufinemeul of the ancient ritual of blo<jd sacritice *- In the va^j-salai is a 
pit (Homa-gundam) about 4 feet wjuai'e. In this, on the Jirst day of the 
fosli\'Hl, a fire is kindled and fed with the twigs of nine siicrcd trees. 

(1) Calotmph fii^anUa. which is offered to the Sun, 

(2) HutCii fmuilofnu to the Moon ; 

(.4) /4cacm caUchu. to Mars: 

(4) AvbyntnfhiiH <uipera. to Merenrv: 

{5) Pk I/s rcii^iosa , to J ii | >i ter: 

{(*) P- f^ioincrtiM. to Venus; 

(7) Ac/reftf fcrru^fiiitii. to Saturn; 

(,S) (liicii/liiii. to Kahu : 

10) Pol/ cynoKiiividtK'i, to Keln- 


• On Bwocesuion., esccTrt «'licn isiri/ifcinK of Ihc l•rus'uf.l. xre VthU,M\.yl*nbnw}t.perniUv^\ 
to uni in inibJic, nr Tcnl;fJa^^ aiul Viul/ii.'fllnU u> take f*«Kl luxctriep, 

nrftl»maaic KuliKlon fn Sutuh Inclla. Ix)!!) Vnidouiva.iinl Snlvite. .it>jurw*l,lnfxl wi^rirww 
cscvju ih« cruel which I* hmi\nat«lv ux, v«»»ily („\- mixlcni |b, |v. In |Im« i«»,'rificf> 

Ihu k'iciiin. ,*1 r/im, kilhOlw jumw/lm.'u iluiv lyrrormc,! In 
wa* Tnuil in uhuu s^u( «h^irihiuui I iMihi' lir.'ihm.tiK pivwiil. 

Oiuaii'Bii/H//H//«Mi.^, Tlit iif/ft t,ii<l Mitii/iuix. }». S, «|. 


:i |U*ltCT, •r>,L> Ill^l 
Sets Uiibn* )». .»IS. <!oiili.-M Mr. J.l) 


Oil the fire thus kindled j^hec Is puured. 

On the tUiy licforu the fcslii'al, the foUouing articles are placed In naull- 
ness ill the Mii. on u dids about 6 feet square find raised alx^iU 6 inches u1)Ove 
thertwr: 

(0 Paddy. H) GIngelly. 

{2} Rice. ^5) Pjui-suiwri. 

(3) Phuitain leaves. (6) The * nine Ki*-'"is ’* 

(7J Sl>»ty*fi)iir small mud {Wts hlled with water. 

Round the latjet a net work of thread is 8])un with a Hntthmuu ^ uud 
coins arc placed lubidc the jn.ts. liacb pot is adorned w ith a doth. knKhau} 
(sicriliclal ftoWei's, and co^'erod with a cocoaiiut. 

These articles are s\ inbolicsd : the poU I'eiJrcsent the body or flesh, the 
water the/>r*;yai or life li. e. bkwd). the thread stands for the imlse or sinews, 
the doths for the skim the cocoanut for the head, the kurcham for the hair, 
and die flowers for eyes, The (JotS are supposed to eontaiii the Trimurtl. 
Bnihina, Vishnu and Siwu » > 

The fire is kept barniug thruujfhout the festiv'al: formerly it was kindled 
1)V friction, but lum-adays it is lit with buniiiig camphor, v Inch is ignited 
with a conimouidace mutch. 

The water remains in the pots throughout the festiv.il and on the l.lth 
day tlic god is Ixtthed in it. Tlie grain liecouies the perrjuisile of the temple 
servants. 

Ill .-EST ABLISH MENT. 

A temple establishment should provide for the followiug olfiecs :— 

(\) iirclujkifr or t.i perform puj<i thrice daiK\ 

ti) ptiriHiirat/itr.'i, who supply frosh water for the god‘s ablutions (oWf 
:<liebam.) 

tfll Soyambatii {Cookl. 

lA) Pifwhitiif'iim, who must lie present on all cereiiumial tiecusious, iyal 
is re.s|X)nsihWfor dclcnnining the ausj>icious moments. 

1 5} Siihifitm-u&nut, who repeats the thtaisaud names of Si\a while 
piiji' is lieiuR done. 

th) Mu fit ni fulfill pit m, who chants mantras during the daily <Miiil>Hiiin. 

(71 Yctiiiopaviiluiii. who supplies a fresh thrcjid for the god 

daily. 

(S' HfTiittitiiikkurun. the temple chorister, 

pj) imr/ui-lutli. * who provides the temple with Ihnvcr garlands. 

' Wliwl uswl wcAons f«f wlnJiuj? v.wi, 

I Snmciliny^ iliu »uit,ii-koUi sltetiJ* iw iHc itnn‘U' wsl sv)sir«i« aar,k.i)or» 

{foliabimru r») are oiu )jlm wl. ^ 


(10) ^oUan or the t«sin|)l«3 atur*{keC|J«r 

(H) ochiiikft&rau* who looks after the teTni>le lamps 

(12) jixthovar't,^ (sweeper). 

Id addition to those, there is a Pariya MU<ui} and Chinmi Melarn. 

The Periya-MVam is the temple band, which should a>inj»ris« pi a vers nf 
the follow'ing instruments. 

(I) ottn (h wooden horn). 

(2) nbaasHran* (a clarionet). 

(d) ddf (a kind of drum). 

(4) bai-taio^n (c\'inbiils). 

The Penyti'milam also includes a processiouul band ()f 

(1) d(Lvii>}^ai (a kind of drum). 

(2) Janffiuiai (a ^ong v>hich is sounded 'vith a wooden striker). 

(.^) tiittari (a straight ntetal horn, about one xurd in length). 

(4) tirit,-chiiii\aiu, twin |)i|>ss of brass, about 2 feet in length. 

The C/iiuri*;*Af«/<oa consists of 

(1) ^ivU’da^tix. (dancing girls) 

(2) nattuvan, w ho accoi'itpanies the dancers and players a» w ith songs 

with cymbals, 

(3) tufii (bag*pipes)and 

(4) madfialtim Qv mrithauf>iim {xK harrebshaped drum). 

The whole temple stJiffis sujwrvised generally by the KovU-Maniyuu, or 
temple .Moneg'sr, uhois sometimes assisted b\' an acconnbuit {Shanbo^ttm or 
Kcirnaii})~ 

Several of the above offices are held by two <ir more individuals, f<»r not 
many temples can afford to entertain the full staff above enumemtud. Occa¬ 
sionally the list is exceeded. Kor instance, in the Tamtnangalain temple, 
the staff consists in all of forty three persons, including, in addition to those 
a Ik ) VO enumerated, a priest who presenbes the Vodic rites; another who recites 
the ).* another who Cidls on the God by his 

1 Od names. (ChUiambrantotUirani); a fourth m ho recites Vedic verses f Vidapa- 
ray<\uiimi, fifth who jjrccedes the God in procussion singing his pmiscs 
(Kitlliyarndtolla fkiUiivari, \\nd iXy>\x\\\ offers Tumbtt flowers fTamba- 
Pu^hpam-Hodul^kiraviin!. The .IfeAiwa include half a dozen dancing girls 
and nine inu.siciniis. 

Festivals ma> he classed as (ll Imal and (2}general. 

*Tnt<tcluiikbSran lio]d« hnn<1*1ainp« iturintf pujii. Srmctimi» n ».i>^inrele 
b employefl to liKlit ilic lamps, 

I SdAKtimes a >pucia) servant itt acnployiMl lo cltsctinvic tliu fltiAr witli 

zhutuiHi patterns (i6of«/»/). 


LcKTil fcsiiNuls arc; conn(ytv*d wilb (x^rticiilar temples, and usually take 
the form nf an amnial car fcstl\nl wlilcli nmy Ifist for jici'lods varying from a 
few da)'s tf> three weeks, or even more, diirInK which a metal image {iitsavn- 
vigra/itr) nf the deity is carried through the town <ir village iit {)iil>lic pnx't s- 
sion. 

Gftneca) fystivsils on thu other hand arc detevmlin'd by tiic C'alctidar, and 
fire hideiH’lHlcm of lixiil cults. 

The most Impormnl of general feslivals is Pnugal. J^ongiil is cs.^cnilally • 
a Tamil feast and, unlike other festivals, its date dcpcmls solely ou the S<dar 
year; it Is the festival of the winter solstice which closes the imunsplcions 
month <if Margafi, and it serves alst» as a feast t>f first fruits, when the nowl\* 
han*csted rice is tastwl for the first tiinc- 

Poitfiaf has heen descrilied ns "i\» annual house'WT i mi log or ingnthoring 
of kith and kin, and harvest htune combined : the Christmas and Whitsuntide 
of Europe rolled into one. ” It is iinsoctarian and api>*ireatl\* nnn-Brsdimanic 
ip origin, Vedic deities only are worshipped. Indra firesides and AgnI is the 
main object of worship, the ftirmer representing the niiii and the latter tlio 
sun. It answers to tlic Mnkara Saiikranli of the rest of India. 

The last day of Maigall Is called Bliogi-pandilfai or Indrn‘s Pfniffo/ nnd 
is celebrated with a family feast. 

The first day of Tai (usually January 15th} is called SHrya Pimgal 
{Ponga/ of the siinl or Sa/ikr&nti (entrance nf the sun into Capricorn, or 
(Jttarayaf'd Piii7iii)‘<i-kaUin festival of tlie northward movement of the sun), 
The word P<mgal means ‘'hoiling'.', and one nf the chief ceremonies of tlie day 
is the boiling of the rice nf the new hariest with milk and jaggery and its 
dedication to Vignfevara. It is a greit dav for snclal interchange of visits 
and for the feeding tif the jKinr. Most of the rites ol>ser\*cd are in honour of 
the Sun- 

The second day r>f Tai is know n as MattihPoiigu/ {Poiigal of the Cattle). 
On it all the cows, bullocks, hxiflidoes, etc., nf a fa mil)' are bathed, decorated, 
worshipped and fed with conked rice. In many villages a kind of InilUhaiting 
18 indulged in, 

The (breed•bull) of each village i? secured hv* a stout rope 

looped round Its neck, each end of the rojic being held bj, n dozen or more 
villagers. Saffixm water is sjirinklod <in the head of the bull in front t>f the 
Miri-amman temple ; red i>aint is daidied on its back, hump and horns. The 
hull is teased to a state of frenzy by a bunch of red and black rags tied on the 
end nf a stick, which is waved ahoxit under its nose. Whenever the bidl rims, 
the ro}'*e is slackened, .sw'aving first in one diration and then another. The bull 


is tnadeto|)ass thrice round the shrine hi n direction the rc\*crsc 0 /the orthodox 
circiimambiilaiiun. i.o. countGt*cIo<*k« ise. 

Willi ihc exception of the Tamil (Solnr) Mew Year’s Divv. all oihor 
festivals of imi>ortAnce are I'egulated by the Lunar C'nlcndjir. 

The Danara, (dasa ratri) is not observed as a ^(eiiera) holiday as It is in 
Mysore, hut the ninth day thereof is celebrated by all castes throughout the 
district, by the Hrahmens as Saraftvffii'Puja and by others as Ayiidha-Pujn. 
every one, from the pandit to the oooIn*, making oheiSHnoe to the jnstruincnis 
of Jiis particular voration, froui pvns and books to ploughs and hoes. The 
follouing day, V'lyaytr Oanaiifi is iegarde<l as auspicious for ail underlakings 
and is generallj* celebrated with a procx:ssion of the Hrahmanic deities. 

Mahaiayo Amava^^ai itself, the neu moon day ‘of IhirattasI, (or Dhadra- 
l>ada, late September or early October) is observed as an All Souls’ Day by the 
higher castes, being dedicated tn the worship of departed ancestors. 

The ere of next new moon da\' (Arpisi or the lith or 14th of tlie waning 
of the lunar month Asvija) begins DipavaU,' the I*east of Lamps, when 
ever) man, woman and child wears new cloths. The festival lasts three da\‘S, and 
is celebrated with the firing of cracker's in the early morning, and thcilhimina* 
tion of houses v\'ith rows of lam|>s- 

Otijer festivals observed b}* the higher castes are those of 

(1) UpakartM or Axnvi’Atittam (July or August), when all the twice 

born renew' their sicred thread. 

(2) the /(rittiJea i (held on the full moon of Kartig^d, late Xotfiulwr 

or earh' December), when temples, inatairn< and <lwclling*Iiouscs 
are illuminated as at Dipavafi. 

fd) Sri or Hrinlina-^Mumi ‘ (lUrthday of Krishna.) celehmtcd 

on the “eighth day” of the w'aning half of the lunar month 
Sravann, late August or early s‘^e)>teinber. 

(4) the Mukkoti or Vaikifnta Ekadasi, (the eleventh day of the waxing 
fortnight of the Umar month Mai^'asir&, December or early Jajmary) 

• The nil« f» that st the lime *»f moonriM it shno)<t he the t4th imnr dft* [Hfhi): the civil <lBy 
nf the lunar yrar liexlns at aimriee, and is numhemi acconlfn^ to tli« rUfii current at the mnmcni 
oT sunrise. 

t Tlie h'riftilfA (JffinuiHt is ohseri'ed by the Ssuvjte* and Valshriavltra, 1»ul not always on thu 
same day ; the former r^aitl it aa o'mmemoraune the occaainn whan Si^'a converted hicnseU Inton 
pillarof lire, to teal the aupehority of hraltma nr Via])nu, and directed Itrahma t«» disci act his 
head ard Vishau hia leei. Brahma lied, and Si\a‘s enree was that Piahma lUiould nei'iir hn 
wonhipperl, See Hiffdit P<v7*^s, etc. P. The Salvitaa call the foKtival and 

liie Vaiahnaviies. Vishnudipam. Vide Quorfcrly Jimri'Ml of the Mfthic Sneicty. V»l I, p. W. 

‘.Thr Mrihtkyo/ Krishna is olaerved hy ihe Sain tea hin not always on the iuime day. The 
Smanhaa eall it tlokula-aehumi. In DOrtUem India it ie called Janmashiami, See IIuuIh Pcttfts 
Poftt mifl Cen-Hioitics. P. 97, 
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which has ;i sp«clyl ai^niricaiice iii Vi&hmi leuiples in a»nii«ctioii 
with the Svarga-vasal. iuid 

{5) the Tai-Puaaw or fuU moon of Tai (January or February;. 

I jistly. mention must be made of I he festival of the l&th day of the 
month of Adi,* uhen the Kaveri (Cauv'erv) Hood is supposed to reach its 
highest► an event which all good ryots in South India should resj^ect. and an 
,>Ccasion ulum ablutions in the Kaveri, particuhidy ui plac« like Hog«n-&al 
and Solappadi where il is joined by its tributaries, ure specially efficacious. 

A genenil animal festiviil in honour cf Siva, know n us .IfaAct Stvtf Ttatn. 
is held on the eve of the new moon day of Masi, ur the last day but one of 
the lumtr month of Mii^ha. (late February or early March). * Most Siva 
shrines ha^*e in addition two i>r three festivals in the year, during which the 
images of Sivu and Parvati and i>crhaiis some attendant deities are earned 
out in proceaaioii. 

There is no general festival specidly devoted to V’ishnii, though most of 
the more important general festivals arc observed b> Vaishnavites. Tlic Srt 
Ratna Navami falls on the “ ninth da\'*' of the waxing fortnight of the luoar 
month Chaiira (Match or April), and is often accomjianicd by recitals of the 
Ramayano. Vishnu is usuallv carried in procession of Krishna s Birthday 
(Sri-Jay^ntiK on the day after P«;ci. (\’vrfyc/.D*racr«i), and on 

the full moon day of Margali. 

Uksbmi is worship!^ At the Vara-Liiksbmi festival of the lenth or 
eleventh day of the waxing half of the lunar mouth of Sravana. 




• (^hin-«aAai*P*YPlkam. «•'' ' r.Ijihtt'pnUi 
Him number At le\'9ls«r Kr'u(««. 

1 VHe* HiftHu I'tMiK. etc.. »». 


the riKCof ihv nnx-cn i»:»slmiRlc^ in 
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TIPPU SULTAW 

n (Juuiism-fxmti'u 

By Mr. G. K. Josver. m.a,. {Horkt.) 


A century ago, iu Knuicc. the home o^ polishud manner and thought. 
^vas ushered into the world by Augusts Comte, a philosophical movement 
known as Positivism whose English ex|y>Dent «as the noted Frederic Har¬ 
rison. Its purpose was the celebration eich day of one or more individual?*, 
who have contributed in ho\\x:ver small h manner to the civilisation of tiu: 
world, so that l>y the celebration of the virtues ol* the past great, the (kresent 
might receive inspiration to the performance of works similar to theirs. At 
worst it would be a necessary, though jx)or return, for these past, who spent 
their lives in striving to further thy happiness of mankind. I have that in mv 
mind when I make Tippu Snltaji my hero uf to-dav- .Also, 1 wish to dispel from 
the public mind a feeling in which they have grown up from their boyhootl 
from reading nnediicatod quack w riters on history, that Tippu uas a char¬ 
acter. the most exceptionalh' vile and infanums, ^\hose tread soiled the plains 
of Mysore, and whose breath sullied the air of Seringapatam : n figure paint¬ 
ed so dark and ghastly in their mental canvtis that they can only recall it with 
a shudder, or whis|)er it in the eurs of theirchildrcn only tf> terrify. I do not 
kno^^' whether Tippu made aiU' contribution to the civilisation of the world. 
Hut I have chosen him as the subject of my treatment, because his is a figure 
which stands out even mare than his father a, pre-eminently, amongst, and 
most distinctly aloof from, the rulers of this country, and also because his 
career linked the history of this small way-side state with that of the great 
whole in the rnpst troublous ccntuiy in thu history of India. Perhaps also 
It may be a perverse leaning towards one \y)w happens to be under general 
popular disfavonr. 

My treatment of Tii>pu, th« ruler of M^-sore, will not l»e historic^, because 
my instinct is not historical, nbi' will I mak<i this a 1iterar\ criticism of thi 
translated contemporaiy memoir, liecause the memoir is nol of such fundamen¬ 
tal literary interest a.-* Gibbon’s. ,m Allison *s. nr Herodotus’ Ijooks on histon- 
My interest merely is biographical. I would fain treat of my hero with the 
force, and with the graphic |)u«er with which Carlyle has treated hi.s 
Frederic the Great, or with the loving exquisite detail with w hich Hosw.dl has 
treated his Johnson; bin my own personal impatience, iinitrrl to my place 
m an office the most tremendously busy, and perhaps the comparative limi¬ 
tations of my pnwers, might result in nti' placing before wn a sketch u-hich 


might n[$c in v‘<iur nnntii the f^nic thoaghts uhich the hero himself mlscs 
Id the minds of our school boys. Nevertheless bear with me. 

One* esteemed critic who condescended to peruse ihc paper as u matter 
of right sai<l '■ You have white* washed Tipjni.’* It Is no doubt true, that the 
colour of Tippu, as of many others of us» does require white-w ashing, but I 
should respectfullv, and gentiv differ from a remark which should mean that 
his character was naturally black. \ have no kind of interest iu praising him 
unworthily. You might take also my assurance that my family boasts no 
lands or juhgirs derived from that nobU* prince. 

Ticacing of tho H(« of Haidar, ihv faihor of Tippu, one historian writes 
that he hail once taken a young Nair from Malabar, and converting 
hinj to Islam, with the name of Shaik lyaz. ap|>oinied him Governor of 
Chitaldriig. “ He was a handsome \*onth,** he saj's, and Haider had formed 
the most exalted nplnion of his merit:;, frequenth upbraiding his son, Tippu, 
for inferiorit) t<3 him. Mildest a« he was faithful and brave, .Ayaz wished to 
decline the distinction, as one to which he felt himself incomjietent, and 
partic\ihrl\ objected that he could neither read nor write, and was con¬ 
sequent! j* inovpablc of a civil charge. “ Keep a /^orff<r at your right hand” 
«i>d Haidar “ and that will do yon better service than pen and ink**. Then 
a-ssumiiig a graver countenance. " relttjiKc" added he, "on yow 

fxcclUnt uniisr.ftaii<iinf{: fwr from yotirxxlf <f/o»ir : fear mfhinfi from Ihx 
calimnic^ of the f^tibhlern : hut trust in me as I trust in you. Reatling arid 
umitinti! Note have I n\eii to Emfirc without the kiioviedge of either ?*' This 
was the man who was born in 1722 of a peon, and growing ainoag peons, 
became the Governor of Dindig&t at Ji and the ml) I tar)' supi>ort of many 
kirigs not long after. He was the father of the being who forms our theme 
to-da\, and who I think, ought to have I wen teamed the Bult rather than the 
Tif^er: hecanso the histor\* of Tif))ui seem.'; to me a great human enactment of 
the ancient Spanish pastime of huH-baiting. In the histor)* of Moghul sovc* 
reignty at Delhi. \-ou hear that in the beginning of Moghul ascendency in 
India, Hunuu un, the second of thut mcc. wns reduced to such straits once 
by the: .'\fghan Shcr Shah that he had to run away for his life through the du* 
serts of Gobi, and that the great Sikander, known to us as Aklwr. entered the 
world at ii lime when his mother was a refugee, and his father w-as an out* 
cast, Sc) there was a time in Tippn's infancy when he and his brother nnd 
mother were prisoners in SerIngapatam nnd his ascendant father w'as driven 
ttW'av for a time from his power and fainil)' by a jealous, and treacherous, 
dependant. It was that dependant who is kno^vn to popular fahlc tis the man 
whom Hatdcr afterwards promised to take care of like a parrot, Khande R.\o, 
and who was placed in a cag^, and fed with rice and milk like a |«rroi. It was 
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Ihen At Scringajwtfljn. when Haldcf \\7is fm* awaj tryiuif to gathci* his fallcw 
resources, that, when Tlppu was one day playing with other Iioys in front of n 
temple near tlie Ganjam gate, a Mahommadan Fnkir passed that way, and cast* 
inghis oj’es on Haider's boy. said to him “ FortU)>ate child, nt a future time 
you will be the king of this country, and when that fiitie comc.s, remember my 
words; take this temple and destroy it, and build a nuiRjid in its j)hice, and 
for ages it will remain a memorial of thee," The .‘^idtan smiled, and in reply 
told him that '' whenever, by his blessing he should become :i Padishah, hi* 
would do as the Fakir directed." Sometime later, his father returned all glo¬ 
rious, and the mosque which on his succession Tippu built on the site of the* 
temple is still a watch-tower for miles around, and the cooing (‘f (lovw^ him) 
its lofty turrets Invites the thoughtful traveller to at it in mournful 
wonder. My historian begins his memoir at the time when Tippu. true to the 
mendteant's wwds, succe^cd his father as the so\*ereign of Mysore. His 
language is figuratIveU* oriental, almost sanskritic in its quaint imaginatl%'c 
round-about‘ness, his dates art according to the Hijra or Mahomadan aJendar, 
and he writes not with the over flowing literary adeptnefw of the English 
historian of two centuries ago, Robertson, Hume or Hallam, or the verbose 
scientific exactness of the modern Cambridge scholar, but with the naivite of 
the courtier who tells the sfoiy of his king in a langiiage which by nature 
abounds in figures. He ha.s written with the frankness of a follower who never 
hesitated to recount the pmisea of his master Nvheii his master was praiseworfhx'. 
and never shrank from re-counting his fooleries when he actedJIke a fooJ. J 
am uncertain what course I might pursue in placing an account of this hook 
before you. I may not give you a sum man* of the events centred in each 
chapter, for that would take yo« to the long hours of the night, like a sitting 
of Parliament; and it would he dull. too. infinitely dull. Nor would I like to 
give a chronological account of the most important events of Tippii'.s life, as 
found in this hook, because none of you are Ignorant of his conquests from 
self defence and conquests from self respect, and Tippu a life is most full of 
conquests and defeats. I would merely pick out the most interesting and 
characteristic facts contained in the hook. Nvhether they bring out in clearer 
detail the personality of Tippu or whethei the^' throw a more fall light on 
the life of the times. 

He was born about the year 1752, just nt the dawning of his father’s 
greatness, and, as he grew np, became that father’s licuteoAnf in his mans- 
sittempu to obtain sovereign sway in the jwlitical readjustments of the king- 
doms of South India. That father reached the acme of his power about 
the year m2, and then, when his wn and followers were measuring strength 
against thg most redoubtable among his rival powei^s. the rov-al son of » peon 


^v^ls seiwd bv v Nut Is known tks myul boil. ;ind breathed his last. And on a 
Saturday in the lK;ijining of the vear 1197 Hijrl, or in 17H3 by ihc date of 
Chrisi.’_TI|>pu wusenlhnnied on his fntIWs sent of roj'alty. From that dau. 
during' the sevoiileen years followinf<. u>) to the end of the centurj* and of Uis 
life, he ^\'as coi^stantb' Involved in an e^^hansting e.vteritaJ uar. when he was 
not harassed by an interinbiablc civil unr. Imagine a ctmntrv broken into ten 
thousand prlncliKtlitb s, owing an occasional allegiance to some powerful inner- 
talc, a cmintiA* where? there was ui>i much of civil order or peaceful orjjaniae- 
tion. where coinmiinlcsition was hard, and life urns i>r««CHri<nis. In such ;« 
cOiuUry Tlp))u had to mainuiin Ilia position scenn* from the nomitinl rninrs 
of the state.--l>ecause It must be rcmemliered that Haidar and Tippu were 
somewhat like Warwick the kingmaker in the 14th century of England, keep, 
ingalivea Hindu King Hut containing wlhority In themselves— 

then, to preserve his alllhoril^' over the vast aiul distant mimbers of Polygars 
and (lovernorswhorn lus fathers power had handed down to hnn. and to 
maintain his independence against three unght\' fx^wers w Inch w ere ever on the 
alert to crush him. I* rom the defection of his own Iminediatel)' subordinaU- 
Vicerovs. to the restless, impudent onsUnights of his aJlcgient l>olygars. and 
the civic disobedience and treachery his cmirtiers. he had to hear many 
disappointments and vexatiims during bis brief and stormy rdgmic: .\nd 
that he bore it all with the iwined madness of a Inill sometimes and Rome- 
limes with the wf>rried jiewenc.-s <.f a tiger, anfl only succunibe<l at last, 
like Caesar, to ibe unanimous force of the most proud of his foes and the 
infamous treache^^• of the most favoured of his followers, shows that here uas 
no mean man. linmcdiatelv oj. coming to the throne, he had to faces rehel* 
lion at Xaggur, « ro.t)«.ti<m <d his authority nt Mangalore, to conttnae the 
wartare uith the l^ritish from Bombay and Madias, and to hear the head-strong 
disobi-dience- of <*ne of the most ^'alued of his fathers s uarriors. Besides, in 
the CHpitnU there wore ministers who practised the greatest frauds u ith regard 
l^th to their master and his subjects, and he had to punish them, .f he did 
n<.i uant them to undermine him. Tippu succeeded in restoring his nuthorit>' 
at Naggur, rctUiced Mangalore oiicc again to subjection, made peace with the 
British with sorrow let his famirite Mahomed All }^eythe penalty of his 

hcad-StrcMigness, and impaled or eiKhaincd those who had sought to bring 

him down ill his capital. This Mahomed .Mi aliove referred is made out to be 
n great chai'sctcr. He had hc-li>od Haider la^ly in his coiaquests. and had 
supported Tippu. and was the medium of Kasim the rebel Go>'emor of Nnggur 
offering his submission to Tippu. Rut Tippu was w;oth with the man who 
had plaved false to hia trust, and kruuving the necessity of making an example 
in the beginring. <if his reign, sentenced Kusim to be im|«led. Rut then 


Ihhomeil All at tlic moment of effectm^ that jjonishment went up and ihsi-Tt- 
edonhisbemgmadeajomt victim in the act. That was repotted to Tippu 
and he ordered that .for Mahomed Ah-a sake, Kasim should be spated tL 
Jj,’, but ^troyed on the next. However, the ne« da,, when the act was 
about to be perfotmed, Mahomad Ali u^ent and took him away on an elephant 
and departed from the vicinity. On that, he «.aB pursued bv Tippn's orders 
and MTLs ironed and sent off to Seringapatam, and hi.s followers severely 
punished. \\ hen Mahomed Ali heard l„m they had iietvailed their adherence 
to him, he pulled out his longiie.by the root, and so died- This man is said to 
been so noble and honest, and charitable, that in Haider's time, when 
bakirs went to the Nawab, he would impatiently sai-. " go to that fellow," and 
Mahomed Ah would give up to them his all without discrimination. After 
his death they found nothing, hut some old clothes .and a mendicanfs cap 
tor his erFects, ‘ 

a , .1^®" ‘‘'"S’ of 'he 

hrst thm^ he did was to enforce the use of Persian and Turkish languages 
in the militaty practice of his men, and to get up a treatise tailed pJta?<ui 
.Mujah,d,u which thenceforward formed the code of militar,- discipline and 
practice throughout his territory. Then he raised the well known character. 
Mir Sadak ,o the pln« of Saheh Dewan: and wa.« favoured from the 
Pe^wa with a demand for the tribute which had been outstanding 

'^P'T sent some presents and excises. Then 
the Chiefs of Punganoor, Madanpally and Noorganda broke out in reliel. 
ion. but they were promptly reduced, and the leaders of the expedition against 
them returned to his presence, with all the plunder and elephants and ^mels. 
wbch were passed mret^ew before him.. It reminds one of the old Roman 
m^e of triumphal celebrations. Then the Sultan visited Devanahalli, his 
birth place and naming „ Yousufehad, and arranging for its renovation, re- 

turned to his capital. 

Then owing to the rapacity of the Foujdar.of Coorg. rehellion broke out 
■n that country, and Tip,iu had to go to subdue it. He did so, and in that 
connection, mj author's description of the country is so enticing that I cannot 
he^ giving you an extract of it. it gives you also an idea of his style 
The Sultan he says 'with hisirreguiar Foot, Kushoons, and stlillery' 
^ossing the Ghat threw himself like a raging lion in the midst of that frighl’ 
W forest, the Coorg country. What can 1 say of this wonderful wildernL i' 
The pen tramhles at its mention alone. Its bamboo brakes intricate as the 
vroolly curls of an Abysskiian, the .roads or paths, confused as the lines of 
the ^laxy. The high and low lands of that countty unequal, as the souls 
of the generous and miserly. The hills and valleys impassable, The lov 


grounds covered with ric« crupo 3^ liigh ikh ibe waist. The riveri^ in that 
country like the eyes of the sorrow lul. al\\'ay» ov'erflowing. The tanks und 
the re&^'rvoirs on the roads, like the eves of the forsaken, full day and 
night. The bride of the verdant earth, drowned in the dew of 
modesty, veils herself from the e>es of the sun in the dark .‘shades of the 
forc.<5t: parterres of the buds, Ho^verets of the Mchdi, velvet, and hundred* 
leaved roses, always blossoming, like wanton girls, lake off their modest veils 
to show their beauties. Wild elephants resembling mountains. Ijoth male and 
female, like troops of buffaloes wander about at their perfect case; and the 
young ones, like young Aby.ssinians, making chov*kuns of their trunks, play at 
ball. ... The men arc inostl 3 * of a brown complexion, or the colour 
of ^'hcal; but some arc black- The women are beautiful, and in bloom and 
delicacy, the envy of the beauties of Chinn and ChogliuJ, and in elegance of 
form and gait, silvery complexions, and lovciincs of features, rival the mrfds of 
Turkistan and Persia .... A description of the cold here make* the 
pen before it l>ogin$ to v^ritc stifl'as if it were plunged into the frozen 
and the tongue of truth at describing the teinpemture is with fear and nsto* 
nishment congealed like ice. notwithstanding it is covered with the postern of 
the lips; what can it say therefore? The sun with all its heat, fearing the 
indvence of cold, ever^’ daj covers his head nich u countcr])anc of clouds, 
and hurries away from this country. The fast travelling moon also cver\* 
night from a similar fear hides her face in the blue veil of the heasens. This 
however, wh-ch has been written, is the description of the summer. God 
protect us from the winter and rainy seasons, for during six months in the 
year, the clouds of Asur pour their showers over the whole of that country : 
until two hones of the day ha^‘l: arisen, the vapours of the falling dew, like the 
sight of the afflicted, cover hill and dale, und manj' straight, well made, active, 
young men, from the violence of tlie cold having lost the ^va^mth or use of 
their limbs, sleep in their huts like a bow, with their feet and bruasu doubled 
up together," That is enough. I think that is as true and realistic u deseri* 
ption as ane bodv could write. 

Tippu sul)ducd the rebel Coorgs, and lutviug converted all those taken as 
prisoners into the Moslem faith, and having accepted tribute from Ballia 
Banco, Queen of Cannanoix:. returneri to Seringapatam. and set aliout itaving 
attention to the Civil administration of thr couiitiy. Having rewarded the 
soldiers ^^^tll gorgets of gold and silver, lie set about christening the nionths 
and the years and the forts of iiis kindom with Mahommadan names. Cooi^* 
was called ^ufurabjtd, Mysore. Naj«anit>ad, Devnuahallj. Voushibad, and 
numerous others, and six or sewn thousnd mahommad*m )i«oplc wrtv sent to 
inhabit Coorg, Init many gf them wvrt; perm it led to return <»wjng to the 
inclemency of the weather. 
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At this time, the Pusha and the NUaui made coinmuri cause aguilist hiin, 
uiid came dow n i»n his countr\' uicli tlicir hosts of horse*men and infantry*. 
Then be^'an a cuinpaif^n of terrible devastation on the one side, and righteous 
anger on the other, the like of w hich uidy a contein|)or;ir\ can know. Hut it is 
imptirtant to us us having given rise to a notable proiiouucttment from 
Tippu addressed to a partisan of the Niaiin. He asks liim to induce the 
Nizam to join forces uidi him : ** for chat he had lx>nn<1 up his loins in this 
religious wur in order to establish Islam on a firm basis, to obtain the fEi\‘our 
of God, ujid ensure the jjeacc and sjifety of God’s people." It reminds 
us of the old stand of Saladin against the Christian crusaders, h 
was during this campaign too that hearing that the fair folk of a forires.*; 
on the Tungabhadra had dr<»wncd themselves in the flooding ri\xv from fejii 
of the excesses of the s«)ldiery, Tippu punislied the soldiers severely and 
issued a solemn cunimnnd most strictly forl>idding such mal-practices, 
and enforcing the muse severe j>oiialtios on further offenders. It was during 
thts coinjiaign also that his Brigadiers brought before him a mimbcr of women 
fuid children of the Malininttui chiefs as prisoners, and the Sultajj, the emblem 
of inerc\' as the author of the iiienKiir sjtv's, dis|>atclied the women with 
presents of honorary drosses and robes, in palanquins and under the charge 
of a party of rocketecTs ui the MalmrattH camp. He miU also through the 
mediimj of these ladies, four elephants, and eight beautiful horses, and a sum 
of money, to Hart-Patu and two other ^faharatta leaders, and therebs* mndo 
thorn ihu slaves of his command and his munificence. Readers might be able 
to note the extent of this campatgix when it is poinlisd out that oiw divi¬ 
sion of his aVmy was commissioned to conquer the dependencies of Hiiidera* 
I>ad. another to the c<jaquest of those of Poona, a third to (maintain order at 
Riiichiir, Kootoor and other'dl.sln'cts, and a fourth to guard the Capital and 
control the several districts of the P<digars, ^^hlle Tippu himself w-as lo attack 
the MaharatlH.^. Wu do not follow them here in their various cuurses. but 
with respect to the last, when the guerllbi-Iike inaharattas ^vo^r^ed the out¬ 
skirts of his army with stolen bites of attacks, as the Spanish and 
the Tyrolese attacked Naf>olecm. as the Boer« attacked the British, 
or a« the Irish attacked the Knglish. the Sultan got ^^^x«d and sent a 
message CO the Maharacm ('hief to this effwt. " that it xvas unworthy 
of noble generous minds lo injure or distress God*a people without Ciiuse. 
and that if he had the breach of manhood still remaining in him, the 
dispute might lie settled In an hour; that his wish uiis that in a well fought 
battle of one they should fini*sh the liook of strife and contention." 

who arc engngi‘d in the pmsonl horrid war might dnuv a moimUin of 
lesson from that message. However, the camiicign was closed by the Sultan 


sending sonic u( his nobles to Poonu witli frieiidl)* letters, sontu money, and 
ii Tcu’ viirictks of \'aJuablc clothes and je^veIs, among which wiis one diamond 
nccklucu \\‘orth nut less than livelukhs of rtipees. Peace was concluded, and 
Hori-Pant, once mentioned before, who was instrumental in bringing it about. 
u*<us presented one Talukaand several towns ius Jahgir, to furnish his Pmt 
Ulllf bcfcf-IUlt 

This took ill in to tile lifth >*ear of bis reign or the sloth of his Ufe*, and 
he tlieii returned to his capital, .\ftcr the conclusion of jieace, he occupied 
his mind in die regiilution of his kingdom and urinv. Then came to his notice 
(Ih‘ exaction and t\'nuin\' of his Dewaii, Mir Sadak. who a'us about this time 
like the ministers of Heim* VI! or Hcnt*)* VIII, though at u later time he 
Ixxiumu like one of the great ('ardinal iihnisterK of i'nuice, Ridielieu und 
Mii.^Mriii. . Mir Sadik was for u time dismissal from office. Then the 
Suftan huiit the Musjid early rcfen*ed to. and divided the whole of his territo* 
ries into three parts, tfie omM /and. the hii/y oiuiUry, amf the tevel He 

apI>ointed also vigilant guards for cverv city and fort, estublislilng a com¬ 
mercial sx’stein .vnnethiiig like the nietlieval exclusive townships of lingland. 
The object w'as to prevent Mahoiumadan settlers from going away after 
Qmiis.sing weuUh, though Mr. Rice has cunstrued it into a prevention of 
imports and exports. He brought also Into N*ogue siher coins or ru^iecs 
called which are even now to be occasional I y seen in old families in this 

country. He introduced the Mahommadi year, which was thirteen veais 
mote than the Hijri and dated from the commencement of the Prophet’s 
mission, and made it current throughout his dominions. Now also 
the ambassadors who bad been sent to Constantinople in the i*ear I7tl3. 
returned, and on the message thev brought, the Sultan assumed the regular 
Ijoinp of roNultv, and directed the formation of a jewelled throne of gold, 
shaped in the form of a Tiger. This we arc told is now at Windsor Castle, 
;Js<i the Uuma or liird of Paradise, covered w ith jewels, u bich glittered at the 
top of the canopx - Then English and Prencli artisans w ere employed to cast 
metal or brasft guus, manufacture muskets, and fashion cutlery and hour¬ 
glasses and blades, and factories were uslahlished at four centres, the Capital, 
bangalore, Chimldrug and Nag^mr. Now also Tiiipii began to make api>oint- 
men Is to offices hy the mere glance, nud the mere satisfaction of the 6yc. M'c 
arc told that this led to grand confiisitin : and since further, amongst tlic 
inilitaiTi*. he jireferred artillcrv and innskeU, thewe « hu were giKid at the sxsord 
and spear lost heart, and lost their loi’e for liim. \Vc do not kii<nv what 
lo say Vi this, except that kingship w u ver> onerous task. If anything is 
UNcdbcd }is the one c;iuse ihe gallantry of the Gnuid Army of Na))olcoi: and 
iheii iiK*rdiiuito devotion to him. it i-s U'l* breaking of exclusive Uutiers and 
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opening aJl oflicos to all conditions of ineii. Why it should have succeeded in 
France, and why it should have failed in Mysore, I cannot afftjrd to surmise. 

Then the Sultan sent some ambassadors to Hulemhad with presents and 
letters, with the object of strengthening the foundations of concord and amity, 
intending that each should support the other in nil territorial and fiscal mea¬ 
sures ; strengthening these relations bj* tlie tics of kindred anti marriage 
purely with regard to the interests of Islam. The Ambassador’s speech to 
the Nixam is inter«ting. He said that to the enlightened mind of the 
Nixam it must be evident that rank and greatness in this w-orld did not 
l>ossess the quality of duration, and that its pleasures .were alwaNa in a state 
of change or evanescence j that it was known to all that the wholo of the 
conn tries of the Dekhun and Telingana w-as formerly in the powerful grasj) oi 
a fortunate man of the Ilahmani race : and that from the terror of the swcjrd 
of that prince, the face of the territdrj* of IsUm was freed from the brambles 
and thorns of infidel opposition. At this lime, therefore, that a Mahommadiin 
Fadishah or king should accord with and make friends of faithless infidels, 
and then cause them to lay violent hands on the territory and wetdth of Mussal- 
mans, and let the helpless inliabitants to Ite burned wdth the fire of i^rsccmion. 
'vould certainly meet re()robarion both ftom God and man ; and moreover, t)i:it 
this dishonorable conduct w'ould be the cause t)f shame and retribution at the 
. Last Day; that it would be better therefore that the dust of unmit\‘ and 
revenge should be aJlaj ed by the pure water of peace, and that the non-military 
and iJeaceable classes should not be disturbed, or tlieir faith sliaken for the 
enjoyment of^wmpand state of a few days—nt l)est a very short time: that for 
the sake of their country and religion the\ should fold np the carpet of cinnit\‘ 
to <atch other, and strengthen the foundations of friendship and regard, In the 
ntfts of matrimonial connection, that, united in rei>elUng and coaqnering the 
infidels, they might so use their best endeavours, that the whole of the Moslem 
population, the poor, the |>easanlry, and stoingers, might repexse on the conch 
of safety and comfort and pass their time in pruver for the long aintiuuance 
of the reigw of the hinge of h/a>n. “ This jvddrcss, thougli it made the Ni^jam 
smile like the full-blown rose, yet. as tlie letter included tliu mention of mairj- 
monkd connection, he, excited by his folly and l>v I he advice of his women 
became angr>', and gave these joy di«|>unsing words no place in his envious 
mind/’ My biographer gains heat as be argue>s nginst those who sjwkc <>( the 
low birth of his king- ** Do they not know ’ he oaks " that the power of the 
Almighty, the truly and the only powerful, is infinite ? That hu can select 
any one He pleases, and make him great in both worlds, and in this lower 
world can exalt Wm to the highest pinnado of rank and sUlii.n ? It appeals 
they knew nothing of the history of Timur Gorkhan Sahib Kiran, from whom 
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the |«nverful «K'niistv of tlic Km|>erors of Hind h derived. What \v;is his 
origin and wliat did h« ? It appears also fia if the)' had never heal'd of 

KuAsain Kango. the hist of the* Suluns of Halminani Dynasty, and who 
^^*aR styled Hussain Shah Uahinani, and of whom it is related, that after his 
death, the blazing lightning pass€«l round the enclosure or precincts of his 
toinh, the mark.'< of the passjige <»f which still remain. Who was he ? Good 
(iod, Is it i)csRible that On the strength of uorldK power and distinction, low 
folhift's IhKisi tiieir nohlc birth or desennt and men of the dregs of the 
jH'oplc. falseU' claim to Im- Shaikhs and Syeds, and consi<ler no one equal to 
tiicinsulvc.s ! * l.ov f>irth is hu/ilcit by tce<7/rA unJ stafwn!' ‘ Thf Goldm veil 
r-oiiceith Ifie iigUiu-ss of the old Courtettun !' Then In 1700 rcl)cllion broke out 
at Kali I koto, and when that had Wnm suppressed, it slu)wod itself In Koochi 
Itundci* or t'oehin- How they harassed the Sultan, and Ixow his vials of 
wrath were pruned out on them, and made the popxilace Hj out for refuge to 
Malalxir, ha\'c l)ecome facts for tlie ('•rdinacy {>optilace. Before returning, 
Tippu took a nutmf^ tree which was growing in the fort, and wrapping it 
in rice straw, transplanted it t<i the Lai Bngh. at his capital, but it died 
Sf)f>n after. 

Tlie conquest next of Malabar led to the great Third SU-aore Waf, in 
which he UfSt many i\ man who was as his right hand, on the death of one of 
whom, m)' author saj?, “the Sultan, SN'ho liad a tender heart, at the death of 
that strong arm of his profij>erlty, was much grieved, nay, so afflicted, that he 
shed mAV\y tears, and therefore on that day he restrained his troops from 
Bghling any more. How by strength of numbers and by the concerted action 
of the three Northern Powers, the Tiger was driven to his lair, and how the 
treachery of Krishna Kao and other guardians of the city—which bad gone so 
far as to stop the muzzles of several guns engaged in action with sand and 

_niadc it cas\' for Cornwallis to roi>e him. is w-ell known. It would 

interest readers to know siiecially at this time, that in Cornwallis’ camp a 
Acer <»f rice Ns-aa sold nominally at the price of four rupees, but that no one 
ever .saw a grain, and three rupees was the price of a seer of ragi-flour. The 
price of a seer of clarified butter was eight rupees, and a boon was ixiid for a 
chicken, :ind twen at that price they were not procurable. 

Tippu offered peace, hut though Lord Cornwallis was for it, General 
Meadows op|)osc<l. Dm the General failed in some sulwequent actions, and 
returning to his tent with shame, loaded :i pistol and fired it off on himself. 
He missed his aim, and Cornwallis consoled him and induced him to 
agree to peace. The tonus of that peace, hou the tings of the furious tiger 
were actually hlunlctl by them, how the tiger mother was reli«?\'ed of the care 
of its enhs, we ha^ts all know n ! 
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From that day, the Sultan used his iitmfwt cnd(^nv•on^s to understand 
rightly the uonditiun of his kingdom, and to asecrtaiii the lovaltv and dis- 
lox-alty of Ills chief civil nnd mtliiao* servants. He found that Mehdi Khan 
u'ho had displaced Mir Sadak as chief minister, v'as faithless, and once 
ngnin brought back \fir Sadak to })t>u'er. The old wolf, \\hosc heart from 
the time he had Iwen displaced, was filled with vapours of rancour and malice, 
seized on the opj.ortunitt*, and accused most of tlae most faithful Amirs and 
Khans, of neglect and disaffection, and turning the Sultan’s mind against them 
had thorn all put uy death. From this period, the Sultan renounced nil pnnisJi- 
inent, such as beating. Hogging, or d isplacing the officers of his gin ernnionr. and 
instead, assetubling all his nobles and Asofs and Governors, as Willium ilu* 
Conf|«cror hivddono after his comjucsi of the throne of KngJand, exacted an 
oath from each of them in front of the Altar, with the Koran in his hand, that he 
would not fail in his duty to the Clo\'erninc‘nt, nor make any ftilse charge nor 
embeszle the money collected and forwarrled by him on account of the revenue, 
that he \\xy\i\d not allow tlie poor or tlie pleasantr\* to Iw op])ressed in word or 
deed, and that they should |viss their time in prayer, their regular or tlnih* 
duties, and abstain from forbidden things- But their oaths went the wav of 
oaths ingeneral. He fd.so built a Musjid in every town.and appointed a Moiinz- 
m, aMouIa, and a Kazi,and promoted the edtication and learning of MnssnU 
mans to the utmost of his jmwer. He who neglected his appointed pmyers 
and the one who broke the ninth commandment, he considered his ))Brsona) 
enemy- Then gradually for the sake of religion, he u ithheld his hand fn>m the; 
duties of government and coiupiest, and ceased to enquire into the actions .md 
conduct of his agents and servants. It was heyday for Mir Sadak : cm'cred with 
kingly benefits, he oj>cned wide the doors of deceit and fraud <m the highest 
nnd lowest of the state, until at length, the reins of Government, and the 
supreme directions of affairs, all fell into his hands, and his dufies and rank 
rose higher and higher. When some <if the Sultnn’s >'et faithful officers saw 
this slate of things, they withdrew their tongues nnd hands from his service. 
And the Sultan himself, during the latter |>art of his reign, laid claims to 
rights which no one of the kings of Arabia or Persia had dared to use, and 
which every true Mahomrnadan considered an anathema. Meanwhile, he had 
sent a second enibas.sy to the Sultan of Constantinople, and about 17^)K, 
several Frenchmen arrir ed at the <*upiial from the Port of Mauritius, a fact 
which has been construed h\- Mr, Rice and others Into a league with the red- 
ragged French Democrats. This misconception. led to the fnurth .vnd lust 
M>'SOre \\^a^, which cKsed the life career of Tippu. After a career of J 7 ;i«cars, 
the man who had not a moment’s }>eiice, und whose life had Ix.*en like a grand 
gladiatorial show* for the rest of the ^Yo^ld. closed his «\'es rm the field of 


Iwttle Ukc u trua Momlcin ben), rind with that tbe light die religion of 
Islam had departed from tbo world. His hen it was cvei* Iwtil on I'eligioui 
warfare, and at length be <khtalncd the crown *kf marts rdoin, csen as ho 
desired 1 *' 

j\Jl the elephants and camels, and treasures nnd je\\*els, and properly ol 
every dcscfiptioii. belonging to the Sultan, fell into the hands of the English, 
The aev>' tltrone was broken up. and the diamonds and jewels, with chests 
full of jewel UhI gorgets and iMVirl nwk laces, were sold by and ion. and all 
the arms nnd stoi^cs wore plundered, a ml the lihrarx* of the d<'ce;»se<l Sultan 
sent to 1 ill rope. 

1 have dtmo. Wc have followed :i cineinaiogruph I'uprescntatloii of n 
career which was not so weak as to Iv ctillrd contoinptihle. nor Si> vicious as 
to lie called reprehensible. Trom his numerous cain|KUgiis. and fnun his 
numerous successes, It is apparent that here was no weak man, At that lime 
of uncontrolled cross currents in [loUtical and social life, it can easily lie 
imagined how eminently difficult it must have been fora man to maintain his 
iiowcr agninst defection nt home, and against aggression abroad, aad Tippn 
lived a ruler during the best part of his manhood, and died on I he field of 
battle. Nor was he purely a man of the swortl. M\' memoir says, and Mr. 
Rice agrees, that he had profited to a considerable extent in all the sciencos. 
He wrote and composed with ease and elegance, and had a great talent for 
business. Nnr was he a mere man of the world : hut religious devotion hnsljoen 
ascrilicd to him even as a crime. His mllitar\' caiujiaigris were not the resuU 
of an itching for glor> as those of Alexander, not a hist for jKiwer ns those of 
Julius Caesar, not an infinite love of comliat as those of Emperor Naixileon, 
nnr an oxtravugunt thirst for blood as those of the German Kaiser William. His 
wars were nothing more tiuui menn.s of preservation of those territories which 
were a heritage fitim his hither. He hated Hindus no doubt, but his trenf- 
uicntof them did not resemble those of the blood-sucking fiend Aurangazi*li. 
who stepped over his father and three hroihers tt) his father’s throne. We 
hear in his time of high officials being imi«iled. a stmnge punishment for high 
officials, no doubt! It looks somewhat like thcpr.LCtice of the English Henry 
VIII, hut Tippus cause of punishment wns never a connubial or personal 
interest, but always opjiression of the )>eople, or falseness to the public tmst- 
The translator Colonel Miles, once s^iys " Ti)>pu’s character cannot Iw 
Iwtter exemplified then l)\* the cases of Mahomaied All. Commandant, and 
(ia;5i-Khan Fede." Mahommed .Mi, as I ha\e iwinted out in my account, 
was never executed, or if Tijipu could he said to be guiltv* of having put 
him in chains and prison, we wonder what jiosterily should say to H<*nr> 
VHl, who coldly murtlered Sir Thomas Mure, that hweliest scholar and 
statesman of medieitil England, just Is.'causo he had lieea gentleman enougli 


10 support an oulmue<t and oppressed Qneftn I It is also attempted at times 
to excite <mr feelings against him h\* saying that during his campaigns at 
Cochin and Malalwr. he ni.tde xnst numl»ers llicrc snhsen lcnt to his religion. 
There arc half a doxcix so\'er«gns uho graced the majestic throne of Britain, 
Henrx* VIII, Edward. Mary, and Elbsabetli. Edward 1\’, and Cromwell, 
and Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain, and he who ordered the massacre of .St. 
Bartholomew in 1‘nince,—I have not enough fingers tux my hand to count 
I hem :—there are so many of those ^^ho graced the ht^st thronVs of enliglUem'rl 
nuro)W. nho thought as little of lopping a heretic’s head as of drawing one 
snj'erfluons breath, E^'en we humid c individuals who talk glihlv of the gtcat* 
ness of onr religions, and tolerance for others, vxt* kn(n^ what wf would do 
if sovereign power were awarded to us- To inc Tippn appears to he a man 
nho deserves our compassion and jnty for his struggles and sufferings, rafhei 
than to \xc blackened and defamed in all manner of moans, hy all mHuner of 
(KJOpIe. His gentle regard for women, his manliness and devotion, prove that 
he was not a had man, and least of all a bad king. We do not hear under 
him of the mad doings of a Mohamad Bin Toglak, the Atrocious doings of a 
Nero or Caligula, or the )ntemi)erate doings of an English John. To me 
that period in his history in which his two sons are taken aw-ay hy Cornwallis 
AS a pledge for his monej* i.s a sj inboi of infinite and insufferable «'oe; and I 
know of only one laraJlel occurrence in the world's history*, when Naix>lcoii 
after the capture of Paris pleads that his son may be preserved on his throne) 
Tippu, may not be so majestic and noble as Aklwr the Great, or so 
simple and virtuous as Edward the Peacemaker, or so quiet and good as he 
who reigns on the throne of Mysore now. A French writer speaking 
of the gifts of the women of various countries, in a ver)* intelligent 
l>ook, has said, '* If the law of my country made polygamy compulsors-, 

I would make love to an English wonian or a fair daughter of Virginia; 

I would have my house kept by a German wife ; my artistic inclinations I 
would trust to a French woman: my intellectual ones to an American one. 
Then when life got a bit dull, and I wanted my blood stirred up. I would call 
on m\' .Spanish wife." So Tii)pu had fallen on a time and in a countr>' 
uhich was broken up into a myriad pieces as the time of the Heptarchy in 
England, u hich was open to a Hand of vigilant and relentless enemies as the 
latter da>'s of Najmleon In France, wtis infested by a mass of nobles, unscru¬ 
pulous and venomous, as thase of the worst daj's of I tab', and was covered by 
a population, unsymj)athetic and restless, os in the days of the Moor.s in 
Spain. In spite of all that, that he proved himself no worse than he did. 
shevA'S that this was a man for whom the Mythic Societv' may well sjiare a dav 
JO their calendar, and on whom humanity may well bend n solitary glance of 
kindness and sympathy. 


‘ CHARUDATTA A FRAGMENT. 

By \'. S. SUKTHANK<U<, PH. U., PoONA- 


Panuit GANAi*.\‘ri S.NSTKV of TravHncorc. to whos^ indefatigable industry 
wtt owe the disew'ery and imblication of the drainu CliSruiiafffl of Bhisa,^ 
takes cvideiith' for granted that the four Acts of the play published h\ liim 
form a drama complete in itself. Indeed, the iissuinption is not entireh' 
groundless; for, one of the inanascripu uptni which the plar published bv 
Ganapati Sastri is Uiscd, does conclude w ith tlie words; uvaaitan) Chariuftit- 
taut [ ‘here eiids the Charm/atia’f. which is a clear indication that thu )>lHy 
should cud there. But the other manuscript (MS. Kh. of Ganapati Sastri) 
contains no such words*^ sigiuHcant difference which clearh' needs some 
explanation. .Tlte MS. Kh is> moreover, as the editor himself tells us in the 
preface (p. i), comparatively free from errors^. This ought to ha\'e roused 
the suspicious of the learned Pandit, but it apparently did not do so. Hu 
ui I hesitatingly follows the MS. Kh. and assumes that the drama ends \s ith 
the fourth Act. 

The absence of the words auvtihTrn Chamltitiuin. or other word.s of liku 
meaning is perha^>s. after all, not a matter of much consequence. Their omis¬ 
sion may be ascribed to the carelessness of the scribe. Vet another omission 
i(i the manuscripts under reference, namely^ that of the Bharata-vShya, 
or the benedictory stanj^, found at the end of most of the dramas of Bhasa, 
is undoubtedK' of a more serious nature. Neither of tl)e inanu$cri|)ts contain}^ 
any such vcr.se. But it inay be urged that the absence of the B ham fa- 
v^ya (as of the word awxita) cannot by itself prove that there are more 
Acts to follow. Kor it is oasih* imaginable that the Ixsnedictory slun;ftt, whicli 
naturally stands at the fag end of the drama, iua\’ have l>eun at first omitted 
b>' careless copyists and then enliteK' lost. Aginsl this latter assuinj^tion, 
ho\vc\tr, may Ih; supported a number of argan)cuts which lend to prove the 
theory advanced in this article, hatnelj*, lhat our Chanu/iifia is a fragment; 
aod these wo shall now briclh* discus.s. 

Even a casual raider of the pla\' will notice that tliu cveijla narmtid in 
the four .Nets before us arc of a vein* InMndrnm character and are delidcnt in 
the organic connection bctu'ecji Charjcter and Plot, in (he attempt ui group* 

* TUfl Chdruiliitt-i (if IUiSa uHittnl vkh notes hy T. irUinjaUi SAinrS ( 'TrlvaiaViun SaiiMkril 
S«ric»No. XXXIX), Tm.tmlrum. un«). . 

t It nuty Uc aHde<l t1tv many nmJnii.'a of Kh. wiiich lia\e beuji re)cKa>cd to lh« louhioiea by l1ie 
deserve m Im 
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iitg round a passion wliich is niUurciI to a love-draiiui. In ihc ftrst Act, 
Vasiintii^pa, in order to escape from the undesirable adv;tnces of Sakara and 
Vita, liikcs slieltur in C’harudatta’s house, and iitiHses the pursuit as a very 
plausible excuse for leaving vilh Chirudatta for safe-keeping the ornsmients 
which she is weiiring, In the second Act. Sarhvahaka (ChSrudatta's former 
shamptjocr, since discharged), is rescued, first, througJx Vasantascim’s genero¬ 
sity from the chi tclies of his clamorous creditors, and then, by her servant 
from the tusks of an infuriated elephant. In the third Act, the onmments 
which were deposited bj Vasanlnsena witli the hero of the play are stolen by 
Sajjalaka (the innwcunious lover of \'usantascnS‘s maid-servant;, whcrcnjjoii 
Chinidatta’s wife (a minor character) nobly sacrifice# a very valuable heirloom 
lielonging to her in order to repa\ Charudatta’s debt of honour. All this i« 
vcr>' ioterestingly told : but the mnin .story—the hive romance of V<isftiit;«scna 
and Charudatta—docs not advance any further in citlier of the last two Acts- 
And in the text before us tlierc remains only one more .\ct, In this last Act, 
VasantftsenS, who has overheard the confession of the thief w'bo has stoluu 
her ornaments, accepts from MaicrevTi, witli a degree of nonchalKiico, a 
necklace said to be ” worth a hundred thousand " afi a com|)ensation for the 
loss of a few oriiumeiUs \\lncli, she is told, have been lost by ChSrudatta in 
gambling. Only in the concluding words of this Act is there any indication 
that the lovers meet once again: there Vusantasena signifies her intention 
of taking the necklace back to Charudatta, which, as the drama stands, 
remains morelvan intention. 

What should one think of a drama which ends in this fashion ? There 
is no unity in ihe plot. Nowhere does the action reach a climax, its it does, 
fur instancu, in the eighth Act of the ^irichchhak^ 2 tika, in which Sakara 
attempts to strangle the heroine, and, having all but killed her, leaves lier 
lying in the royal park overcome hy a heavy stupor, or In the ninth .\ct, 
where the virtuous Charudatta is accused and convicted of the groundless 
charge of the murder of his own paramour. If, therefore, the 
is 10 Ihj looked ujion as u work ivorth}' of the iHsn of the author of the 
Svapim-Va.^idX'aJatH and the Prafijna-YiW^amVuirayiTfu], it must lie 
assumed that the later Acts of the jilay which yet remain to I»e disco\'ercd 
complete with a worthy denoiicmetu that ivhich was so well begun here. 

It was mentioned alwv\5 that the concluding words of Vasantaseiiii 
oxpre.ss her inleiUion of going to Charudaitii with the iirccious necklace given 
by him as a comjieusation for her lost ornaments. The reiider naturalh* 
wants to kiKjw « hat Vasaniaseua is going to do and say M-hcn she meets her 
lovtr; hejs ennous almnt the attiliide of Charudatta towards her, ulwut any 
dramatic situation arising oat of this, apparently limitless puasfon, things 


^vh^dl flre fnr more im|>orJant than nU the interludes connected with Sajjn- 
laka and SnmvahfiVa, which Kll the second, third, and fourth Acts of the 
drama. Indeed, her ncccjitancc nf this |nioelcs.s necklace would, hy itself, 
l>e a ptierile and reyrchcnsihle act and imply excessive meanness on her part. 
She sa\*s as much (p. 81): 

iJhik'khu i'aniahhar'am \ luthihaiti^ waiii 

Ahis, my Iwhag a courtesan ! Ho con?ndcrs me avaricious.') 

She finds herself, hou'cver, on the Itorns of a dilemma, and therefore adds : 

Jiii iifi paijkhvhhe hh Amo W/<Tv/.wr<//. 

(• Should I not accept It, even then there will l>o trouble.') 

How she gets ovci* the diflicult)* is a problem that stiTcly cannot Ixj left 
entirely to tlie ingenuity of the reader to sioK'e, as Pandit Ganapati Sastri 
would ha^'e us believe. It may l»c added that the words of theChctl (p. R6): 
Cihih pvna abhhariisaliaubhiuioM duddinam uimimidnm 
(“And now there is gathering an untimely storm, the ally of the 
woman going to meet her lover.’) 

lead us to anticipate a deYeloi>merit of the situation someuhat in the manner 
of the hfth Act of the Mrichchhahatika vv hich antici|»itlon, if the 
were to end with the fourth Act, would be frustrated. 

One more point deserves to be mentioned here- The very last words of 
Vasantaseni, addressed to her maid, (p. 86): 

hada^e m& hu vaddhavehi 
(“ Oh )*oo stupid, don’t he so puffed up with jvride.”) 
may l>e taken to mean that she is not so very con tide nl about the success of 
her mission, and 10 hint dimly at some complications al)out to be introduced- 
Indccd. the course of true lov*c ncv'cr runs smooth. 

Let us for a mouioiu turn to the three characters Sakdra, Sajjalaka, 
and Snihvahaka, and see what they have to tell us with regard to the point at 
issue. 

In the first place, let us inquire for what purpose this figure of ^kara, 
the brother* in daw of the King, ivns introduced into the play. Surely not 
merelv for affording Vasantaseni the excuse for taking shelter iu Charudatta’s 
house; for, that is the onlj* purpose he now serves in the Chdradatfa. If so, 
any ordinarv* swashbuckler whcmld luivc served the author s purpose equally 
well. CliSrudatin's rival need not have been a rdja)iyalak<t, who is not only 
a ver)* important personage In* virtue of his kinship with the king, but also 
one capable of much evil. Moreover, what about his dread threat (p. 24f): 
wdaditthia Vnsanchnkt-nid .... ffFV<7 ^ehamfyaviffha ha suve 

“Ten laddhaHi. In the loxi h u-rilicii for riu ant1 In for In, Anct |nirT\A»c»nr ya omllieJ ■ in 
(he Ptb^U l)iron,;h(wii. 
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niyyaiidavm. ma dat-d fcrnr. a imma a dahmo kUoha fioditti. vaihia 
mS/ika iilent't cha, bhanahi ma d&MUpHiUi varaK^dagafappavifflKirh 
via mulaitaitdam kifialav^m madamadaifikam 

C A dancing girl called VasantasenS .... went into j*o«r house. See that 
you restore her to-morrow. Or else there will he a dreadful bust-up between 
yoa and me-‘ Manikin, my good sir, tell him this also: ' Or else, n*ou son 
of a strumpet, I'll chew the skull of >-our head like a bulbous root caiJgbt in 
the gullet of a pigeon ”.) 

In the four Acts before us, we hear nothing more about thisr^S/Mwo khaho 
dreadful bust-iip ') threatened hy the raJak\>aJaJ,a. Was this threat then 
held out in wiin ? In the fourth and last Act, moreover, we are told that 
Sahara sends his carriage to fetch Vasantasena, which clearl)- indicates tlmt 
his passion for her had not in the least alwted. The indignant refusal of 
Vasantasena verj- pertinently raises the curiosity of the reader to know what 
further steps Sahara takes to press bis suit and to gain possessitm of 
VasantasenI’s heart or at least of her person. 

The second cliaracter alluded to above i.s Sajjalaka. This chai^icter does 
indeed serve to introduce a very amusing scene in the third Act, but his rfilc 
cannot surely end there. Despite hi.s profession, ^vhlch he relucUinth* 
pursues, he has noWe instincts: and one does feel that he ought to step in 
once again in order to repay the deep obligation under which he is laid in 
consequence of the m^nanimity of Vasantasenft not only in overlooking the 
theft of her ornaments (for which she had. in truth, Veason to he thank, 
ful), but also in emancipating of her own accord her slave-girl and his sweet¬ 
heart, and thus fulfilling Sajjalaka’s heart’s desire. It is true that neither 
manuscript of the Chantdatia, which we have before us, contains any refer¬ 
ence to the Aryaka and Palaka of the IfricMchhakatika uhose names are 
introduced for the first time in the fourth Act of that play in the interlude 
immediately following upon tlxe interview of Sarvilaka (the Sajjalaka of the 
Chanidatta) with Vasantasena. But these characters are not essential to the 
main love stoiy. And we can onlj* surmise that if these individuals uerc 
not introduced by Hhasa at a later stage of the drama, he must have made 
Sajjalaka show his gratitude to Vasantasena in a way different from the one 
in which Sarvilaka shous it in the Mfichchhakarika. Hut his words (p. H 5 ); 
6 / 10 * kada khah a^y&U pratikarf<n>yam bhavinhyati COh, when shall I lie 
able to repay her! ‘j lead us emphatica^^ to anticipate his ru-eiUrv Litar in 
the course of the play. ^ 

Thirdly and lastl)', Sains'Shaka hus likewise been placed under an oblign- 
tionbj* Vasantasena, and in the he leaves her presence almost 


without Sfiyiiig a ^^yrcJ of thaiiks in return. It is, therefore, to be expected 
that he returns once more to jay off his debt of gratitude to the heroine; and, 

1 am j>ersuHde(l that the words of Vnsentasena [\>> 44): ^uchchhadu ajjo ^ 
puuodirnisan^! {'Co. Sic. ait rer'jir} contain a distinct Indication of the 
intention of the author to reintroduce ilie character at a later stage of the 
drama. 

n>eJjeve these facts justify us in concluding that our Char tiffalta is only 
a fnigment. Whether the dmiua ^^us in j)uint of fact ever completed, or 
whether its author left it in a fnigmentrv condition arc questions which can¬ 
not l« decided from the material at hand. T)ie above facts entitle us oidy 
to conclude that the story is ' to be coiUluued.‘ It Is incredible that the 
denouement of the love episode which is the essence of the plot of the 
Charudtttta, the central point around which all the incidents ought to be 
grouped, should find no place in a play which is replete with many dclicrvtu 
touches, and which, but for this blemish, bears the unmistakable stamp of 
being the j)roduct of a roaster mind. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the chief motifs which are 
nucessary to complete the dramatic episode, and w’hich are indisp<^nsable in 
the drama are the following: rendezvous of Vasantasena and Chdrudatta: 
Charudaltft’s being falsely accused of a crime committed by some one else 
(presumably ^aiiara) as foreshadowed in his melancholv redection .(p. 10): 

p^pam karma cha yatparair api britem fat tanya ^mbhavyate : 

(' And sinful deeds that others do are counted to him nlso.‘) 

Is a vindication of Charudatta’s character; final union of Vasantasena and 
Charudatta. W'o know these incidents have been treated by Sudraka, but 
we must await another fortunate discovery which will reveal to us how these 
self-same motifs wurc handled by Bhasu, and how the denouement was 
worked out by him. 


3, T«>;t uyye. See I’wlicl, Crtimiwtibihr Prttkrit~Sprfn;hcn. para JS<4. 


THE NOMADS IN INDIA. 

^-1 Htiidij of ‘I'nt kish rale in Imluu) 
By Proi*. xM. Rathwaswamy, Maduas. 


I Akbar the Cr«« Mugul—by Vincent A, Sniih—Wforcl—1017. 

2. When Kin(;8 rod© lo Dtslhi—by Cftbnells Fcsiing, KflinUuivli—1012 

3. Mediaeval India under Mahornedan nils—by Stanley I^e poole, London.—lliUO. 

* History o! India—ElphiDston^Losdcn. 

5. History of India ns told by its own Uistoiianii—eilfott and Douaan, Londott. iHCG-ltiT?. 

One of the saddest experiences of even a f&w yeard in eduaition is the 
conviction which comes soon or late that so much of liumnn knotvkdge is 
found to be a stumbling block and a weariness of the rtesh- History', Law, 
Art, Foreign Literature, as they are generally taught, seum to l>e, even to the 
honest student, nothing more than a task to be got up and a duty to lie 
done. History, it seems, is a mere list of dates and d>iiasties, foreign 
literature is a lesson, not a pleasure, and books on Art are generally precious 
discussions of technical Dead Seu fruit. These studies, which on account of 
their human appeal, ought to interest the young more than an\' other, fail to 
attr^t and hold their errthusiasm. Apart from the evil of ill-composed books, 
in which these subjects may be presented, there seems to lie something iu the 
point of view from which they are treated, something in the i)crs|>ective which 
13 given to them, that prevents them from catching and keeping the attention 
of the reader. Very many handbooks of History', Art and Law arc written as 
if these subjects arose out of themselves and had a life of their ow n, as if the* 
Law', History and Art of a country had nothing to do with the country itself, 
Facts and events are in all conscience uninteresting in themselves. To make 
them interesting sv'c must relate them to life and show iiow thej' })rocued from 
and aifuct life, 

If we want to make historical or legal facts and events interesting we 
miisi labour to establish u jjoint of contact betu ecn these sets of facts and the 
life to which they belong. Unless we aim at doing this, History and Law 
and Art will continue to be subjects for eliminations and students and 
nothing more. The fount ami origin of the un|)opuIarity of these eminently 
human subjects seems to that they are trefuted ns if they had no connection 
with Life- After all the history of a country or a nation is the history of the 
life of that country' or nation- The art of a people proceeds from the intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual life of that people. Law after all, is an expression of life 
-Vod to write about these things without an\' reference to the life which is 
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their cause and condition, to speak of these manifestations of life, us if they 
could be explained by themselves, seems to be a bentiug of the air, a thotg 
making of words. Not to sllo^^ the intimate connection between the various 
expressions of life and life itself is to treat them from an absolutely wrong 
point of view, or rather from no iwint of view v hatsoever. It is to empty 
facts and events of their reason, their meaning and, therefore, of their 
interest. 

Nowhere hrw this iiisufficient and unphilosophic method of historical 
writing had sjiddcr and more deplorable results than in regard to Indian 
History*. It is only a strong sense of duty or a more than ordinarj' fill of 
patriotism that could induce anyone to read one or other of the existing 
munualsof Indian history. Even sucli excellent writers as Elphinstone and 
Lane poole, in spite of the case and attractiveness of their st) lu, fail to hold 
our attention and interest for long. The history of Hindu and Mahoraedan 
India seems to be in the of most of onr historians nothing but a deadl)' 
dull account of Amu rath succeeding Amu rath. It is only hy taking long leaps 
ajid hy fastening on the romantic and the picturesque that a u ritor like 
Gahriello besting has been able to write a fascinating account of the 
Mahomedan period of Indian History, Hut charming ns her account of 
"When Kings rode to Delhi" is, it can hardly be colled history. 
There are too many gaps, there is too great » concentuilion on extra¬ 
ordinary episodes- Apart from romantic histories, the ortlinary, orthodox 
handbook of Indian History, suffers from the tu in defects of dullness 
and monotony. It is not merely the monotoiis' of the major portion of 
Indian History, it is not merely the lifeless similarity of one dynast)' to 
another that is at the bottom of this evil. Monotony or sameness may be made 
interesting if they could bo explained. One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin and we shall alwa\-s be interested in the fortunes, even the 
monotonous fortunes of the most improgrcssive race of men. It is not the 
matter of ancient Indian History so much as the manner in which it is 
represented that makes it so unattractive. The besetting sin of most historius 
of India is that they seem to be u ritten under the imiiN-owwl conviction that 
Indian History is like the history* of any countr\ in the West. In histones of 
England, for instance', we hax'e accounts of successive kings and dyiuustics- 
Thcreforc we must have accounts of successive kings and <1> nasties in Tiulian 
Histor)', scrupnkuisl)' following each other in strict chromilogieal sexjuence us 
if according to some sacred ritual- We do not stop to enquire uhuthei the 
reason which justifies this manner of history writing—the progress C)r at any 
rate difference botw'cen one king und his siiccv-ssor. between one dynast)' and 
its successor—docs or does not obuiin in nndent Indian histor)*. Wc seem not 



to suspect that the liistorius of countries must bu di^erent beCituse countries 
themselves differ frorn each other. Never shall we be aide to do Justice to 
Indian history, we shall never write or read Indian histoT)-, Jis it ouj'ht to be 
read and wTitten, unless we think of it in connection w ith Indian life. Indian 
history* must be written in terms of Indian life. . 

It is with the conviction that the history and life of a people arc depen¬ 
dent on each other and can bo explained onl)' by each other that the present 
writer apjiroaches the study of one of the most important periods of Indian 
history', that w hich has so far been })opularly labelled as the " Mahoniedan 
Period". To understand the rule of the Mahomedans in India, a rule which 
extended roughly from 1000 to 2,800 A.D., to understand their success and 
their failure, their rise and their fall, the character and value of the service 
which they rendered to the country they invaded, and ruled for so long, we 
must know*, first of all, what kind nf people these rulers of India w’ere. 
What was the character and degree of their civilization and culture, whoji 
they came into India ? Were the)* savages, or civilized ? Were they an 
agricultural or a pastoral |>eoplB ? Were they a people driven by the Daemon 
of progress or were the)* satisfied ^vith the ideal of a moderate and permanent 
ease? Were they a people easily open to new* ideas and quickly receiving 
the impress of new surroundings, or from pride or stolidity, were they afraid 
and Jealous of the new* and the strange ? These ate questions that must, be 
answered on the threshold of an\' study of the Mahomedan Kule in 'India. 
Not till w'e allocate to the Mahonmdan conquerors of India, their place in the 
history of civilization and culture, not till we kno^v their characteritsics— 
thoughts that voluntarily’moved them, their attitude to life and the world— 
not till then shall we be able to estimate their rule and their achievements 
aright. Not till we know* them shall we understand them. 

What then, were the Mahomedan rulers of India? We have already 
given a partial answer to our question in calling them Mahomedans. l)ut 
that is only a part of the answer. They were not only Mahomedans by reli¬ 
gion, they were something else. To call them Mahomedans will not explain 
them. For. Mahomedanisam although it influenced their civilization and life, 
will not account for everything in it. We must therefore find out what the 
Mahomedan rulers of India were by race, civilization and culture, apart from 
what the)' were on account of the religion which as a people we see them 
professing when the)* came to India. To what kind and degree of civilization 
then did thej* belong ? Not to speak of the Arabs w'ho invaded Sind in 712 
A.D., and who have left little or no traces of their rule over that ^xirt of India 
>vu find that all the other Mahomedan invaders of India cither Turks or 
Afghans by race, mainly the former. Mahmud of Ghazni and his soldiers 
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inimortali«jd hy the |period of CnKhon, wore all Turks. So were the Slave 
kings vho held Korthern India almost throughout the ihirteenili century, 
the House of Taglak (U21*1414) ns well ns and especially the Dynasty of the 
Great Mogul (1526-1S57). Kor compnrath'ely shorter |>eriods of time, the 
> representatives of Maliomedan rule in Iitdia were the Afghan dynasties of the 
Khiljis (!290*liH) who came hew-een the Slave kings and the Taglaks. the 
native dynasty of the Sayyids (1414.1451again the Afghan dynasties of the 
Lndis (1451 *1526) from the last of whom llahnr wrested the rule of Delhi, 
and of tho House of Sher sl>oh (1539-15561 the rival and the ewmplnr of the 
greatest of the Great Moguls. Dut it was the Turk that predominated. An 
eloquent testimony to the fact that Moslem nile in India was inainK' Turkish 
is that in South Indian languages, Turk denotes Mahoincdan {Toalkhan in 
Tamil, Tnorkodu in Telugu.) 11 uf Turks nr Afghans, the Mahomedrm rulc/s 
of India, all belonged to the same kind and degree of civilization. ^Vhate^'cr 
their race, whenever and however they came to India, to whatever djmasty 
they belonged, the ^(ahomedan rulers of India in matters of Governmeni. 
social, life and culture were one and the same- Similar political arrange¬ 
ments. a similar social economy, added to a common religion, impart a unity 
j to the Mahouiedan period which divisions of race or dynasty cannot imjMir. 
Slave or Tnglak, Afghan or Mc^'ul, their rule as we shall see was characte¬ 
rised by the same ideals, the same practice, the-same achievements and tho 
same shortcomings. And for the valid reason, that in civilization and culture 
they were akin to each other. 

What then were the Mahomedan conquerors of India according to their 
civilbmtion and culture ? The answer is the\' wore Nomads. Their civil- 
sation and culture, their |X)litjcal and military oi^niration, their Law, their 
family and social life, all betoken the*nomadic stage of historx'. As wo know 
the Turkish invaders of India, either in the monumental jxiges of Elliott and 
Dawson or in the naive biography of Babar, they li'^e the free wtindering life 
of the nomadic conquerors galloping on their sturdy Turkoman horses from 
plain to plain, sacking cities and overturning governments, either of their own 
race or of another. They seem to he alwas\*s on the move. They do indeed liye 
in cities hut never for long. Samarcand and Bokhara and Kabul, if not found¬ 
ed, were beautified hy them, hut it was more with artisans from Damascus nr 
Delhi. Cities were to them mere places of refuge and wintering quarters 
than the scats of their hearths and homes. Like the Germans cf Tacitus 
time they seem to have felt the city too confined for their animal love of free¬ 
dom. The camj), the tent, was the homo of their predilection. They wore 
divided into dan.s or tribes and their |)olitical organization resembled t)»e 
clan org;anjeation of other nomads like the Kurds, thu Albanians, and 
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the Highlanders nf Scotland. A "State of Nature", which should have 
delighted the heart nf or of l^ousseaii, brought about a survival 

of tho fittest. The Turkish followers of the father of Mahnmad of 
Chaxni, asserted their ascendancy over the Afghan tribes roundabout Ghazna, 
and in « later time, out of a welter of Usbeks. Chaghatais and Afghans. 
Babor carved a so\'creignt\* for himself which travelled with him and his foil* 
owers v\'hcrcN'er tliey u*ent. from Ferghana in Tran sox iana to Kabul in .Afgha¬ 
nistan, The government of these Turkish nr vVfghan coniiuerors <jf India on 
the eve of their con<]nest was well adapted to the work which ii h.id to do. 
It «as tho despotism of the leader tempered hy the necessity in war of 
consulting the chiefs of the tribe or clans that elected to follow his fortunes, 
and by tho amenities in ^Jcace of a union based more on theftnnrw i:aiiuTra(f<irie 
of equals than on the centralisation of a disciplined rule- In such conditions 
of Government the race being always to the swift and theKittle to the strong, 
it was no wonder that every succession to the throne or rather Icadershiji 
w.as disputed. Mahomad of Gha;mi deprived his younger brother Ismail of 
the iwitrimony of land which by a kind of J^orough English had been given 
him by their father, and Mahomad's own sons, Mahomud and Masoud. fell to 
quarrelling with each other about the succession to their Other’s empire. 
Much of Bahar’s time and eneigj’ were given to meeting and trvnng to defeat 
the pretensions of his brothers Jahangir Miraa and Nasir Mirm. The dej)lo- 
rable practice of giving each son an appanage or two of the father's kingdom 
made of the latter a prize alw'ays to be won but never won outright. The 
restless movement of the nomad is nowhere belter represented than in his 
army which is mainly com|>csed of cax-alry. The men that conquered under 
Babar and Mahomad of Ghori as well as the mvading armies of Gbami were 
mainly horsemen. The horse is dear to the nomad—even unto tho 
eating of his flesh, and Bahar records meals of horse meat, as a mere matter 
of course. 

Not only in matters of government but in family and social life, we find 
the characteristics of nomadic civilisation among the Turkish invaders of India. 
Like that of most nomads their family life was based upon polygamy. Thev 
had the nomad’s contempt for agriculture and for the slow, laborious and 
unexciting means of acquiring property- Outside the profession of artns, the 
occupation thej* favoured with their service was the nomadic one of trade. 
Carrying commodities from one country to another in caravans gave them 
the movement and change of scene which their hearts desired- ft was the 
natwe, more settled peasants of the countne.s they contjuered like the Tajik.s 
^ Persia or Afghanistan or the Sartes of Central A.sja that supj>Jied them with 
food and drink. Their la^\s u-ere more or less a Code of club Lau except 


ii) 5*0 far us the civilising influences of Islam came lo moOify it. Ketaliations 
for crimes b\* bluod relations were allowed In liabar's lime. "Ambition" says 
lirskino, ''Sivnetionud cver>* degree of trcachex)' and deceit even towards their 
nearest relatives.'* Cattle driving wus si sj>nrt. 

.Vs with the Turks, it was with the Afghan ccnciuerors of India, Uku 
the Ghorides, tlie Say\ads and the Lodis. Then as nf)W, the Afghans tended 
cattle juid (ought when they had not to feed tiieir flocks. Agriculture, manu¬ 
factures and industry, were in the hands of Persians, Armenians, or Hindus* 
Thc> were tilled with a love ai free movenieut and were fond of changing their 
boundaries. House against house, and village, the>* were what Dc Sucy Sat's 
of their descendants “iiicaj^ble of the discipline of Utw and settled govern¬ 
ment and always on a ^^arlike footing with their neighbours." As an Afghan 
is reported to has-e told Elplilnstone, "disunion, unrest, and bloodshed are 
natural to them and they would never acknowledge a master." 

Thus, whether Turks or Afghans, aud how-cver they might differ from 
each other in mce and language, the Maliomedan conquerors of India were 
Nomads. Of course there ate nomatls and nomads. There are gradations 
between, for instance, the Mongol, the .Afghan and the Turk. But in all that 
constitutes the difference between the Nomadic and the settled State—politi¬ 
cal restlessness, dislike for agriculture and hatred of discipline, they each of 
them, in vary ing degrees, hud the root of the matter in them. Historians 
have often wondered how the word Mogul, which Babar as all true Turks 
hated, has come to Iw applied to the Empire In India found«id and ruled by 
people of Turkish descent. Hut it would seem as if the rarely erring instinct 
of Tradition has fastened upon the Turkish rulei's of India a title which 
would prevent them or their admirers from ever attempting to renounce their 
nomadic identits*. 

Nomads were the Mahomedan conquerors of India, and nomadic was 
their rule. The impress of nomadism w-as felt in their government, their 
social life, their attituc*d to the country' they invaded, and their relations with 
the people thev brought under their subjection. It coloured their public aid 
private life, {prompted some of their most chnnictcristic actions and policies, 
and dclcrmiuctl the course of their career in the country. Nenv on a moderate 
scsilc, now nvc^^^hclmingly, at <ithcr time-s, battling with opposing influences, 
it is always there. dogpng, so to speak, the footsteps of people wlio 

could not get rui of it, Thnuigh change of fortunes and dvnasties, throiigh- 
emt their hlstor> , nomadism was the chamcvcristic of the Turkish and A^ 
glum Kulc. It is the key to their history, l>ccause it was the spirit ol their 
civilisation. 


Theory of Invasion, 

Right at the threshold of their Indian rule, the Mahoniedan invaders 
of India reveal the dominating characteristic of thuir race and civilisation. 
The nomad’s theorj' of invasion, as the rest of his outlook, is ver)* naive and 
simple. The complex motives of a civilised nation do not disturb him. The 
hypocrisy of the modern Foreign .Minister, with his appeals to national h«inour, 
the defence of Civilisation or Chnsteiidom, to the need for self*expression and 
expansion, is absolutely foreign to him. He has no need of it. Tht nomad 
feels he must mow on to new countries and he move^ on. No thoxjghts of 
scientific boundaries or of the rectification of frontiers, of imperial expansion 
or of the necessities of commercial grotvth occur to him. He does not unit 
for population to press upon the soil. The nece^ities of nomadic subsistericc, 
the want of agricultural occupations, the alienee ol the ties of home and 
country, drive the nomad to Invasion for invasion's sake. Alaric the Goth, 
he spread his ravages from city to city in Italv, is said to have confessed thut 
it was the promptings of a Spirit that moved him on tov^^ards Home. 
The pious Christian of those days jnight inter^)ret this as the spirit of God 
directing the footsteps of the terrible conqueror towards the seat of God's 
representative on earth, tint a sufficient explanation of Alaric’s repeated 
invasions of Italy is to be found in the restlessness of the nomadic invader. 
“ God has meant us to destro)' the earth from the beginning to the end ” 
was the reply of the Mongol, Khan Kuyuk, to an embassy prating for peace sent 
by Pope Clement IV, in the thirteenth ceuturv- And Gibt>on has told us 
how Chengis Khan's spirit of conquest breathed in the law that peace should 
newr be granted unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemt'. 

Like the Huns and the Mongols, the Afghan and Turkish invaders of 
India showed themselves as nomads in nothing so much as in the motives that 
prompted their invasions. It was love of plunder and booty or the overflow¬ 
ing energies of a people untamed b\' the arts of peace and industry*, or simply 
the lust of conquest that inspired the Mahomedan iiivuslous of India. Some 
modern historians, indeed, deceived h\’ the ohifcrJictu nml the afterthoughts 
of the chroniclers have attempted to jiicture these jnva.sions, especially those 
of Mahomad of Ghiuni, as Iwing undertaken for the sacred cause of Islain. 
But if we observe the character of these Invaders and the course of their 
invasions we shall see that they u'ere directed Iw mote secular and vulgar 
motives. " Sabaktagiii,” sav-s Al’Utbi, “ made frequent expeditons in the 
prosecution of holy wars (a inere lag) and there he con«piered forts upon lofty 
hills, in order to seixe the treasures they contained, and exjwl their garrisons, 
He took all the property they conbtlncd Into his own |>nssession and ciiptured 
cities in Ind." The same desire for booty seems to lx: the dtkminuting 


iiTipul*^ of Muhonmd’s invaftloiis. Tho cxjxjditiftri« of MAhomcd, \'ith the 
fackliii' of Htiw and the {>l»ndcrlnK of temples, the retreats as rapid as the 
in\'5isinns as snon ns a fair booty bad been ^'ot, rcseinhle nothing so much, in 
spite of the shim our, Gibbon has thrown over them, ns the raids of a robber 
chief- The reJil character of Mahoniad seems to be mirrored for us in the 
scene which the clirnniclei' ArUthi tells ns took i»lace on Mahoinad’s return 
from tho capturt* trf Hhimnagar in lOOO, at which Mahomad himself tc*ok 
phnrRe of the jewels, that fell into the hands of the captors. " The Sultan he 
savs “ a))puintod one of his most confidential scr\'Ants to the chaise of the fort 
tincl the projifrts* in it. After this, he returned toGhai5na in triumph, and, on 
his arrival there, he ordered the coiirlj’nrd of his ixilacQ to he coi^cred with n car¬ 
pel on which he displasxd jewels, nnbored i)cnrlsnnd riibics. shining like Sjvirk&, 
or like wine conKcaled with ice. and emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtle, 
and diamonds in si.^c and weight like pomegranates-'* The familiar anecdotes 
related of him of the gamester who treated him as his |»rtner, of the shabby 
treatment he meted to Firdausi, of his weeping on his deathbed at the 
thought of having to jxtrt with his w eallh, only serve to confirm the Impression 
found in the chronicles that Mahomed's invasions were plundering raids 
ratlier than permanent conquests. This simple and elementary theory of 
inv.ision was shared also by Mahomed's succes-sors who unlike him, settled 
ill India. Allaudin, when governor of Oudh and Badaun, heard that the 
"Rai of Hind whose capital wns Deogir. had immense treasures ih money 
and jewels, and he therefore conceived an intense desire to secure them for 
himself and conquer the country. Allaudin, having laden all the beasts he 
could procure, with his sjjoils, and giving thanks to God returned to his own 
province"- At the sack of Wurangal in UlO, Malik Kafur demanded 
everything that the Rajah's conntr\* produced from vegetables to mines and 
minerals. The Malik took the on tire wealth of the Rai, to quote the narra- 
rive of I he famous iioei-chrnnidcr Amir Khusiiru, which was brought, and 
tlircnteiicd a general massacre if it should be found*that the Rai had resetx'ed 
anything for himself; he left Warangal with all his booty, and a thousand 
camels groaned under the weight of the treasures; and after his arrival at 
Delhi In an assembly of chiefs and nobles, the jilunder was presented and the 
Malik duly honomed. The thought of raid or conquest seemed to be the 
/r-rr of the Mahomedan rulers of India. The comparative inactivity of 
Sultan Balhnn (l26b02H7) led his nobles to express their wonder how with 
Iris wcU-equipi>ed and disciplined army he had not undertaken any distant 
compaign and had never moveti out of his territory to conquer new regions. 
Tho reply of JJallwn was as char.icterist'C ns the question- “Inthemigns 
of my patrons and prodeecss<irs " he Kiid’* there was none of this difficulty of 
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the Mughal invasions ; they could load their armies where they plcjised. sujv ^ 
due the dominions of the Hindus and carr>' off gold and treasure??- If my 
anxiety (caused bv the Mughals) were removed. I u*ould not stay one day in 
my capital but uould lead forth my army to capture treasures and valuables, 
elephants and horses, and would ner'cr allou lhu Kais and ihcRanas to reiu)Sc 
in quiet at a distance.’’ Thus it w-us not with a to j>erniancnt settle¬ 

ment, j>ossussi«n, and rule, l>ut for the fun of invading, for the sake of plunde¬ 
ring, to satisf)' their lust for treasure and \'aluablcs that the TiuIls Iwgnn and 
continued the inv*asion of India, 

It ^^'^lsthe same with the greatest of the Mahotuednn invaders of India, 
the Mughals. It was not because l^abar's iii(Ie|>endencc vvas threatened by 
anv Indian chief, nor for the siike of acquiring a good frontier, nor again in 
order to strengthen his rule in Kabul that he invaded India. He did not 
^vait till he had oiganised his new con<jiiest. While still a newcomer in 
• Kabul, he had heard from an old woman stories of the wealth and commerce 
of Hindustan. A& soon as he found out from Allaudin Lodi, who came with 
an invitation which though opportune was not needed, that the invasion ('f 
the country would 1« aru easy matter, he at once set about it. No cause gi\*en, 
no offence taken, with no references to the glory of Islam or the breaking 
down of idolat^^^ without anj* api>oal to any i>o]itical motives, Zahlrudin 
Mahumod Babar. put hi.s foot into the stimip of resolution, to make u.se of 
his own picturesque phrase, and in^‘aded the country which was to be the 
last stage in the long and chequered course of his eventful wanderings. The 
noble Babar was not above thoughts of plunder and l>oot\. He concci^'cs 
the inva.Mon of Bahrah on the borders of Hindi;stan as it was nenr at hand, 
because If be w-ere to push on s^ithout baggage his soldiers miglu light upon 
some l>oot\': and as a matter of fact, on the invasion of Bahrah ho agrees with 
the headmen of the place to accept the sum of 4,00,000 Shahrafis as the 
ransom of their property- Even the great Akhar, as Mr. Vincent Smith 
admits, was ever j^ossessed with a cra\'ing for the conquest of new territory.* 
Conquests for the sake of plunder were not infrequent in his reign - The 
flourishing territory of Garha ICatanka belonging to the l^enutiful Durgavati 
excited the greed of Akbar, and was invaded and plimdered, simply becansc 
.\kbar had heard of the wealth and prosj'erity of the countrj'.. It had had os 
many as 70,000 flourishing villages and he thought the conquest of it would 
be an easy matter. How political l\' purposeless were manv of the invasions of 
the Mahomedan rulers'of India is shown b\ the senseless, because unnccessarv. 
attempts at conquest of distant and inaccessible countries. Mahomed Toglak. 
indeed, has been branded with an. unenviable notorictv* for his iinttsion of 
Tibet and his design of iin*jiding Chinn. Bui even'level headed Emperors 
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like Shnh Jahan and Aufimg;?ih frittered oneri'ics, w liirh they In hava 

conserved, in useless raids into Tibet. JWilkb or IXadakshnn. It was indeed 
a Draifii mtch Of<feii which precipitated the Turks into India. I^ut wit)' 
them it was more an animal instinct than anything else. It was not the 
reasoned out and well-planned |)oIIcy. Uised o\iOi\ ^wlitical motivos, which 
has driven States like Austria Hungary and Kiissia i.ustw'nrds and into an 
liastern Question. 

International Law and Morality 

In keeping with their principles oI invasion were their treatment of the 
winruierfHl on the battle hold. Many of the greatest of tho Mahonicdan 
coiifiuorors hast* been guilty of what wcmld now a dass Ix' called a policy of 
I rightful n&is. Hahir more than (snee confesses in his ^felnni^s to having put 
nJl the garrison of a captured fort or tow n to the sssord- Shcr Shah and Akbar 
did not scruple to ravage and lay waste the country t>f r>ccip>ation. At least 
once Shcr Shah ordered all tlie bo\s of a defciited enemy to be castrated and 
the girls to be biought np as dancing girls or prostitutes. P\Tamids of sknlj? 
in the manner of Tamerlane were raised by Akiwr as well as Babar- In the 
wars of the latter ni Afghanistan and India, prisoners of war were often 
butchered in cold ))lood after the actioit. Slavery of women and children as 
a a)nsequence of the fortunes of war flourished till Akbnr made n nobli* 
attempt to put it down. Ferishta relates that It was, thanks to the rejJtescn* 
tations of the Hindu ambassadors from \*ljaynnagar, that Maboiiiad Hhah 
Bahama ni agreed to spare the lis'es of prisoners of war. a stipulation h<»wcver 
which was soon broken. Although the Turkish invaders of India were sujjc- 
rior In civilisation to the Afongols of Chengiz Khan and Tim nr, yet it must 
he confessed that In their conduct towards the defeated in l>attle there wns 
very little to choose between the two- 

Thc Army. 

Tlic end determines the means; the work, the instruments and the 
Turkish theor>* of invasion, prepare* us for the nature and description of the 
Instruutents of that invasion- The armies of the Mahomedan invaders of 
India were a natural consequence of, and finely shaped to realize, the objects 
of their invasions- By the vor\ nature of the work the\' bad to do, the Tur¬ 
kish armies, like those of other luunads, weiv organised for one thing aho'*e 
all orhors, namelv to move rapidly and to strike rapidly. The nomad army 
is an army of invasion rather than of occujotion. It must be able to move 
speedily, strike quickly, cowi the largest sj^ace of country in the shortest 
period of time, rush to its ohjocti\« and rush hack to its Wmj Uforc a deter- 
nnned or prolonged opposition. The nomad has neither the patience noi* tlio 
will necessary for firnlonged warfare. He wants a dcsfislon at once and 
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accc|)ts the firftt reverse ^ rjuicily and conij>JaccntK' ns he would like victory 
to fall into his kii> at the first shaking, Thu inilitarj* needs of the nomads 
therefore decide that the predominant part of their armies shall he the 
cavalry. The nomad fights mostly on horseback. It was on hoi'schack that 
the AN'ars, the Huns, and the Mf^’ars invaded Europe, and it wiis on horse* 
back that the Turkish and Afghan hordes hxtrst through the north•^^'est 
into the plains of India. In a strictly literal sencc. the Mshomednns rode 
into empire in India. 

The armies, that were the instruments of Mahmud of Cha;fni*s inva* 
sions were malnlj- cavaliy- In the first Invasion it was 15,000, on the ninth 
cxfxjdition it was 1,00,000 horse helped by 10,000 infnnlrj*. and on the last 
expedition Mahmud set out v Ith 20,000 camels and i0,000 horse through 
the deserts of Sind. On few or no occasions doth© chroniclers of hl.s in>'a.sions 
make mention of the infantry for the simple reason that there was none. Like 
the Huns who could slerp on their horses, Mahmud’s \varTiors, so A1 Utbi tells 
us, found their greatest pleasure in the saddle which they looked upon as a 
throne, In the military oi^anlsatlon of Mahamad's successors also, it was the 
cavalry arm that predominated. Sher Shah's armj' consisted of 1,50,000 horse 
and only 25,000 footmen. In a speech which he made once to his soldiers he 
speaks of the Bengal cavalry lieing deprived of the support of the arlillerj* 
and of the infantry, as if, as indeed it was, the cavalr\' was the central and 
main part of his army. Babar’s troo|^ also were mostly cavaliy and it was 
so in the armies of the great Moguls after him- Most of Akhar’s battles 
were cavaliy actions. Bernier in his letter to Colbert puls the armv mlsed 
by the mansuhdar sj’stem at 3,00,000 horsemen, the infantry being of little 
account. According to Manueci, Aurungetb ordinarily kept fiftv thousand 
horse in garrison, besides an almost equal number of those in movement 
everyday. What a large and im|>ortanc place the cavalr>* filled in the mili* 
tary o^nisaTlon of the Mogul is seen in the fact that the verj' racks and 
orders of the Mogul nobility were determined by the number of horse a man 
w.is put in command of. The famous mansubdars of the Mogul Court, who 
resemble in |X)sition and origin the myriarchs and chiliarchs of ancient 
Persia, '^•ere commanders of horse, the highest rank of this dignity carrying 
with it the command of 10,000 or 12,000 horse. Some of the most influen¬ 
tial officials around the Mogul Emperors w ere those in charge of the horse of the 
Empire or of t^e State. The Atbegi entrusted with the care of all horses belong* 
ing to the government was, in Akbar's time, one of the highest officers of the 
State and was alwai’s a grandee of great rank. The Amir*al*Akbar, the Sujicr- 
intendent of the stables, and the Master of the Hunt were important officials 
at the Mogul Court. The horse, like the elephant, has been called a political 


animal noi, in thf Aristotelian sense, but in the sense tliul it tills u large ]>)ucu 
in the liws of certain j>eu]*]es and determines the nature the ma'St impur* 
tant part of their j^ublic life. It being so eecessary to the iwripatetic life of 
the DOiTisd it is iu> wonder tliat its influence is felt in his military organisa* 
tion. The horse is of the greatest strategic and tactical importance to the 
nomad. The horse in fact makes the junnad army, li was no idle meta* 
phor that Habur was using Init one that sprang to his pen from his life when 
he records his resolution to iintide India in these words: I placed my foot 
in the stimi{5 of cesoUition. find my hand on the min of confidence in God 
and marched against Sultan Ibrahim. 

To say that the armies of the Mahomedun rulers of India W'ere mainly 
cavalr)' is not to sa\’ that thej- were wholly so. Tliey relied on other arms 
besides the Ciivalry. Ihit these held a subordinate |x>sition. They were 
meant as Sher Shah tells us, to sup^jort the casulry and not to be supi>orled 
by it. The infantry was generally smaller in numbers than the cstvalrj'. The 
large numbers of foot soldiers recorded in some of the authorities were con* 
sidcred by the European travellers of the time to have been composed maliih* 
of the camp followers and the sutlers and the miscellaneous rabble that gone* 
raJy followed a Mogul army. And it is possible that the observation -of 
Manucci that the infentr>' of Aurungiiib's army* 20,000 in number, was made 
up entirely of Rajputs, would be true of other Sultans and other reigns. Just 
os the Sultans of Turkey relied for the infantry of their army on recruiting 
from their Christian subjects who formed the famous Janissaries, so it is 
possible that in India also the Mahomedan emperors relied upon their Hindu 
feudatories to furnish them with their infantrj'. Not merely in numbers but 
in prestige was the Mogul infantry considered to be the inferior arm. The 
foot soldiers received the smallest pay of all- They were generally recruited 
from the more or less despised subject population. The infantrv' was 
poorly e(]uipped and badiv served. .As late as Bomier^s time, the muskets of 
the foot soldiers wens made to rest on forks and fired by men who squatted on 
the ground and who were afraid of their exubrow'S and liuards being damaged 
by the flash, The Mahomadan armies especialK' in the da 3 's of the Moguls 
could also l>oast of some artillery. It is doubtful wbvlhur the guns which 
Babar is said to have used at the Battle of lAiniput where cannon or, 

M. Pavet dc Courteillc would have it, dm Hots tied together in a manner 
much affected bv nomadic armies like those of the Huns and the Turks. 
Hurmiyun is reported to have Imd seven hundred guns discharging stone Uills 
of the weight of five j>ounds and twcnt\' one discharging bras.s Ixills ten timio> 
as heavy as the others. Aurung^ib, it is Siiid. al one time transported as manj' 
as seventy jueces of heavy artillery* and two hundred to three hundred swivel 
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guns mounted on tlie I jacks of aninials. There was also a light artillery o»lI* 
od the artillery of the stirrup, Ijecause it was alvi-ays near the Emperor and 
composed of ten pieces in bronze, welUmountcd on small carts and well* 
limbered, b'or the defence of fortresses and for seige openitions some of 
the Mogul Emjjerors had u few enormous guns which aresitid to ha\'e rwixiired 
for transport two hundred and fifty to five hundred oxen apiece. The gun¬ 
ners. in the service of the were mostly Portuguese or other Christians 

Just as the engineers of Chengiz JChan wan mainly Chinese. Tlie artiUer>' 
was an adopted weaixin as tlic infantry wns a subordinate one. But the 
u’eakest part of the Mahomedan army tras its commissariat. Although it is 
only of late that the military jmjjoriaucu of the commissariat and tbc truth 
of the saying an arm)' moves on its stomach has been noised, \*et even for 
those times the commissariat of thu Turkish armies in India was in a uoeful 
condition. The nomad is a being who lives from hand to mouth and the 
nomadic arm)' trusts to chance for its provisioning. U depends on the 
plunder of flourishing villages or cities to feed its soldiers and its horses. 
Many times we meet this doleful sentence in the chronicles. “ provisions be¬ 
came very scarce and the army was reduced to the verge of destruction." 
During Aurun/zib's campiilgns in the Dekhan, it often happened that grain 
became scarce, horses and camels dropiwd dead and greatest of woes, the nobles 
were forced to ssalk. On one occasion, Mir Jumla'sarmv vK'as reduced to 
eating horses’ flesh. Even in the more settled times of Jahangir and Akbar 
we hear of the same complaint of the giving out of jprovisions and provender 
in the ro}*al camp. 

But thu weakne^ and looseness of their commissariat Is only a sample 
of th« whole military'organisation of the Turks in India. They indeed kept 
standing armies stationed as in ancient Persia in the various prox'inces. Dut 
neither the recruiting nor the equipment of the army was ever organaised or. 
regular. A^wre from the auxiliarj' forces who were brought by the fexidatoxy 
K,'tjahs, some of the soldiers were hlixjd in a haphazard manner b)' the Sultan 
himself aud supplied ^v'ith mounts bv the General Government. But the 
major portiou was supplied by the jaglrdars and mansixlidars according to the 
terms of their ten if re of land or service. The latter however were not a source 
alvN'ays to be de]>cndcd on. The number of mounted horsemen supplied in 
this manner was invnriuhh* less then the ^Uihlished quota and Akliar made 
n gallant uttempl b\* having cvcr\' man’s features and person described on the 
muster n>ll and b)* a sv-stem of branding the horses to put an end to a habit 
nf fraudulent suijstitotion which was one of the erving drawbacks of the 
M%'ul Army. The pav ment of the wkliers u'as as irregular as their equip, 
ment- At first the Mahomedan soldiers must have been |>aid in money, the 
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leaders, probably l>cing assigned lands. Kut Allandin Khilji was afraid that 
grams of Itnd would tend to establish the independence of his Heutenanls- 
This wise feat of Allaudin did not influence the policj* of all the Sultans of 
Delhi. Feruz Sbah Taglak paid his soldiers in land instead of money. The 
prudent reform of AUaudin was partially revived in a later time by Akbar. 
But anv ?\*stem, however evil, would bo a nicrc>% compared to no system. 
jVnd the scandal of irregular payment was rather frequent even in the days 
of the best of the Moghuls. The generals and other officei'S observed no 
lixed rules in paying their soldiers i to some thej* would give twent\' or thirty 
rupees, to others forty, fifty, ora hundred. And sometimes, even the Sultan's 
soldiers were foisted off with clothes, new or old, from the {mlace, in lieu of 
IKiymcnt of arrears. As for the equipment of these soldiers, it was probably 
various like that of the “Austrian anny which was nwfully arrayed.” Each 
Mansabdai or Jagirdar must have dressed up his men in his own way and 
given them arms of his own choosing. The auxiliaries, supplied by the Raj* 
puts and other feudatories, must Ixave increased the miscellaneous appearance 
of the armies of the Delhi Sultan, So that a picturesque variety rather than 
a dull uniformity was the feature of the Mogul army that first arrested the 
attention of the contemporarj* traveUer. 

The officering of the Mahomedan armies was just as loose as the rest of 
their organisation, The Sultan, or his substitute, appointed hy him, was the 
commander* in*chief of the forces in the field- But w hen the Sultan was not 
in command, the loyal co-o>>eration of the s'srious trooj) commanders depended 
not so much on the needs of militaiy obedience as on the character, ability or 
influence of the chief in command, The soldiers owed allegiance not so much 
to the Sultan or the stale as to their immediate commander. A degree of 
autonomous action was allow ed to subordinate officers which was ruinous to 
military discipline and accounts for many of the defects of Mahomedan 
armies and not less for many of their useless victories. 

.\s crude and as elementar}' as the organisation of the Mahomedan 
armies was also their conduct of battle. The nnmad army, v e have .said, >\*ants 
to move rapaidi)' and to obtain a quick decision. Tho first desire determines 
the composition of thenrmv. the second the nature of their military* art. The 
tactics of the armies of the Mahomndans in India were of the simplest 
nature, The preponderance of cavaliy determined the conduct of a hattle, 
An ojicn country was absolutely necessary for » successful action, for, without 
this their cat'alry could not deploy freely, Ewn ground covered with thick 
shrul)s, and small hills and ravines, not to speak of mountainous regions, 
floored the Mogul at my. The niiitblc and exiguous Mabratta troops did 
prett)' much what thc\' liked with the elabomlc aruiies of Aurungzib. TJie 
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Turkish arnnt.>s. in which tlic cnvairv predominated as \vc have seen, were 
^ncrtdl)* divided into a left wing, a right wing and n centre. The arfiIJer>* 
w hen there was (»ne, was placod in front unlike the engines in the Roman 
army which were placed at the hack of all. To the rear of the ai my wxjro 
placed the baggage and the women. When the battles had been set in array 
the action would begin bj* the engines or guns belching forth their projectile-^, 
The firing of guns was never my rapid, at the most, one every thixjc hours 
and Rahar confesses to having shot only- eight or sixteen projectiles in the 
course of a whole day. Owing to the slowness of the draxight oxen, the artil* 
Icrj* seldom took a prolonged part in the battle and in ccac of defeat the guns 
were rarely saved. As soon as the guns had been silenced, the ca\*alry came 
into action. Either the left or the right wing of the arm>' flung itself on the 
corresponding jx\rt of the enemy’s forces till the centre of one of them ava.s 
crashed and x-ictorj* and defeat was the matter at the most of a day. very 
often of a few hours. Most of the Kittles fought bj the Mahomedans were 
won or lost as one chronicler puts it “ in the tw inkling of an eye, ” Victorj- 
or d^eat was rarelj* doubtful which is not theca.se when armies are determined 
on disputing ever)'inch of ground and on nei'er giving up hopes of retrieving 
a batde. Whatever the chances of war tlie>' mxist materialize early. In the 
invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni before the terrible dan of a soldiery thirsting 
for the jewels, and slaves of Hind, the armies and fortresses of the Hindus 
fell like nine pins. The femous assault on the w ell fortified temple of Somnath 
was a matter of three days and the battle at the Gales which settled the fate of 
the temple was won within the space of a few hours. In Mahmud Ghazni’s 
first encounter with the Rajputs under Prithvi Raja at Tarai near Thaneshwar 
his own rash charge at the elephant of the Rajah’s brother nearly cost him’ 
his life and his retirement and altogether lost him the battle. With the 
scattering of the advance guard of the Delhi Sultan hj' a clever flanking move¬ 
ment of Timur at the battle of Delhi (li9S) the left wing collapsed and 
although the centre held out for some time, it w?us not long before 
It also bent to the storm of Timur’s atuck. The first battle of-Paniput 
(1526) which ga\T Rabat the Delhi throne was decided between the 
dawn and noon of a single da)'. An attack bj* the army of the Lodi on 
Balmr’s right, hesitation on its part at the hurdles and obstacles in 
Its way. confusion in its midst on accouni of the pressure of its 
own men from behind, Raber’s flankers galloping out and surrounding them 
on all sides, his gunners gaily adding to the embarrassment of the confusion 
the enemy soon becomes engaged on all sides and is forced back upon its centre 
and unable to withstand the charges of the Mogul cavalry, breaks and flees 
for dear life. It was the same with the other decisive battles (ought at 
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Paniput, thu last of whicK when it came to the scratch, after three months of 
wear)' watching was settled hy the end of one daj' in spite of the Rohillas 
and others bending before the Mahratla Attack with the heavy and victorious 
charge of Afghan horse. Even in their cavalry charges, there ss-as an absence* 
of sympathv* and coordination between the parts of the am\y. which made 
their battles shorter than the battles beUveen disciplined forces. At the 
battle of Juliandhar (1297) between the Mogul hordes and Allaudin's forces 
the x’ictorious defeat and pursuit of the encra)' hv the right wing under Zafar 
Khan was nulUhed bv the jealousy of VIugh Khan who refused to support him 
with the left wing. W'lth the blinding shot that pierced the eye of Hemu 
the leader of the Afghan army at the second battle of Paniput (3556) the fortu¬ 
nes of the da)* w*cnt tc the young Akbar. And Dara the elder son of Shah 
Jahan lost the battle of Shamgarh and his claims to the throne b)' foolishly 
descending from his point of vantage on the back of his elephant, at the very 
moment when the luck of the battle was with him- The main objective of 
the cavalrv charges as of the whole battle was the elephant of the enemy’s^ 
leader and with the killing or flight of the commaoder. ended the battle in 
victory for the other army- Nomad armigs have l)een described as bolts shot 
at a venture and thu unsteadiness of the nomad is seem in the complaisance 
and the readiness with which he yields to the slightest reverse to his arms. 

In keeping with the Mcaul’s derncnlary* notions of warfare was his inability 
to reduce a fortress except by the crude method 6f surrounding the beleagured 
place, completely obstructing thu communications and star>*ing the people be¬ 
sieged into submission. Captures by a coup dc main, by the breaking of the 
walls, or b>' uscaladts were tot^ much for them- In the time of Aurungzib, if we 
hear more of assaults and escalades it u asprobabK* because engineers from the 
\^'esl, Christians or ^^tlhomedan5 from lionm, were to bu found in the Mogul 
Army. Indeed howuver numerous, however cleltorately mjuipped, however 
luxurious in their camps, thu armies of the Muhomedan rulers of India might 
have been, their militcir>'art was of the crudest kind. Crude and primitive 
also was the habit of the commanders carrying their women with thorn on 
their campaigns. The nomad carries hjs home and his wives on his wanderings 
with him. In the armies of .Utila as in the army of babar and of Timur, tbc 
w'ives of the soldiers and the commanders lilled a large place and were put 
at the ivar of the army Ith thy baggage. E\en w hen the Mohamudan rulers 
settled in their cupiluJs at Delhi or .\grji they invariably carried their wives 
with them find their armies- It could not be mere sensuality or u.sorionsness, 
because the best as well tis the worst did it—the cle<iT*hwidcd Sher Shah, the 
wise Akbar, the ascetic .\unmgxib ns well Jis the ordinary* run of the Delhi 
Sultans- The Mogul Padshah when he carried his zenana with him on bis 
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marches nvus only continuing the practice of his fathers, for which ho>vc\'<;r 
there ^vas no reason now that he had a settled capital in the country. It was 
not only on short campaigns that the Fadshah took hU zenana with him. 
Once in the Dekhan and Mahratta wars, A«ri\ngzib‘s daughter and the other 
princesses complained to him that it was then thirt)' years nearly since thesy 
had left the court of Delhi and all that time they had been on the march. And 
it was also in one of those campaigns that strict orders were j«ssed that the 
(Thafiis or ordinary soldiers should not take their wives or children s^'ith 
them—an order more honoured in the breach than in the obscr\'ancc in view' 
of the example set by the Padsha and his officers. 

But however simple their organisation for war, however naive and childish 
in their handling of it, to w'ar itself the first Mohamedan rulers of India were 
bound by the ties of instinct and of blood. War is something natural to the 
nomad. In it he moves, lives, and has his being. “ Why do >'ou fight us 
without ceasing*' asked the Roman Emperor Julian of the chief of a German 
tribe. Because” was the reply. " war is the supreme happiness of life. ” 
Tacitus teUs us that among the Germans it was considered laziness and inertia 
to obtain by the sweat of the brow what maybe con<^uered by the shedding of 
blood. It seams to have been so with the Turks and Afghans also in Indio. 
From the day they set foot in India to the day on which their sceptre fell from 
their old and feeble hands, their history is the history of almost one prolonged 
and continuous war. During thu five hundred years of the effective rule of the 
Mahomedan, from the year 1206 to the j'car 1707, it is doubtful whether India, 
thanks to them, enjoyed peace for a» many as a hundred years. War, incess* 
aut and ever present, is the chief note of the Turkish domination in India. 
Wars of invasion, w'ars of succession, wars of quarrel and wars of revenge, 
w'ars of religion and wars for boot)’ form, one or the other, the chief staple 
of the chronicles of Mahomedan India. To make use of a Roman expression, 
the temple of Janus ^^'as open almost throughout thv period of flahomcdan 
rule. And what is most significant of the true character of the dominion of 
the Turks is the striking fact that the)' ceased to tmlc as soon as they ceaised 
to conquer. .Aiirungzib was the last of their conquerors and he was the last 
of them that governed bc)*ond mere reigning. It seemed as if the Fates 
bad no use for the Mahomedans. once they had ceased to ply their native 
business of war. 

Government. 

The history of not a feu countries shoNV's how the military and general 
policitical organisation of Status depend upon and influence ej‘ch other. The 
constitution and government of an army is reflected in the constitutiou and 
Government of the State. In the first day of a people s historx, it is through 
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its armj' that a people performs its first public act. army i«so iicccs&irj* 
to the \-cry existence of a state that It is not to Iks wondered at that Its orKani. 
sation colours the organisivtlon of the ^>tatc. This is not to su* that the army 
produces or precedes the State. AU that is su^.'Kcstcd is that the State and its 
mllllarv organisation react upon and arc rcsionslve to each other. Domoc. 
racies w ith their passion for H<iuaiity ratJier tb\n Liberty drift sooner or 
later into compulsory military service. A feudal army exists only in a feudal 
state. In ancient Athens and Rome, in the days of their greatnoss, slaves were 
excluded from the arm\‘ as weU as from the bod\' pulitic- The balance and 
checks of the ancient Roman polity continued till about the days when the 
substitution of meccenar)* for citixen troops led to the allegiance of the soldiers 
to the stale being replaced hy obedience to their military commander. This 
inlluencc of the armvupon the State is to be found also in the historj* of 
nomad ixioplcs- Thu strength and weakness of the nomad army are found 
also in the nomad State. War being the chief business of the nomads, they 
form themselves into militarx' States. Their Government is only their mili¬ 
tary o^anisation overflowing into other branches of their political activity. 

Success in warfare demands absolute and undivided command and the 
nomad State gets a despotic ruler. Alike in the camp and in the capital his 
will, so far as it was effective, was law. He could brook no ris^l near hw 
throne. The consultation with commanders of their forces, xvhjch nomadic 
chiefs on the march like Babar resorted to, disappeared soon after a county 
had been conquered and the troops were dispersed amongst the subjects. The 
Turkish rule in India was an undiluted despotism, If there were any mini¬ 
sterial councils thev depended for their work and service on the pleasure of 
their sovereign and not on the Law or custom of the conatitutiou. An ari- 
ste^raev might have tempered the royal deS|>otism. Hut the nobles around the 
Delhi Sultan were nobles by his favour rather than by nght of birth and their 
daims to check the will of their soxereign, were ex pro! seel intcrmitWntly and 
determined b>' prospects of success rather than by the nccoasities of thcl>o<ly* 
•politic. It was only when weaklings or children siit uiion the masnnd or at 
the death of the riler, that the nobles showed their pow er just at the momeol 
when it was unnccessarv or dangerous to thu State. When :i stnmg man wu-e 
on the throne, the opposition .>f the nohles geuuruUy mn underground in secret 
opposition orconspimex. Hut netvr wa. it .q.en, contminms i>r cwsttlutional. 
And licyond thefe;ir of exciliug thu opposition oi their nobles there we^ lew 
immediate checks uik.u the complete despotism of the Delhi SulUius. 
unlike their br^rthers of ConsUintinoide, were n<'t subject ic the power of il». 
Dlemas. A Fatwn of the Credit .Mafti could dethrone a Sultan of Turkey. 
Hut no Sheik or ICaai in India wielded such power owr the buUaii as the 
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SshBik-Ul-IsUm^at Conslfintinoplc. Fortunately, hovevcr, for the subject 
iwople of India, there was one check upon the ro}^! despotism of their 
Mahomedm Sultans and that was the natural inertia of the latter. The 
nomad is not io love with the business of Government. Provided the subject 
peoples keep his treasuries full and do not disturb the fxsacc of his reign the 
nomad con(iueror does not care to press hard xipftn those whom he has con- 
T tiered. He does not feel any ovenvhelming desire, like the Romans, or the 
Normans of the Middle nges < r the English of our day, to impose his ideas 
and institutions upon the people whom the chances of war have brought under 
him. The Turkish rulers of India pressed iightlj' ujjon the lives of subdued 
peoples- They did not interfere with the religion of the Hindus beyond im- 
]X3sing special taxes upon them- The subject people were .lilowed as a rule 
to profess their religion in peace, provided they paid the taxes and obeyed the 
administrative decrees of the Sultan. The alternative “your life or your 
religion ” said to ha\c been offered to Hindus is a fiction of the pouplar his¬ 
torian. Not only in matters of Kcligion but in the sphere of government the 
Hindus w'ere to a large extent Itfl alone. The villages continued to exercise 
Ihcir powers of self-government and India then more than now, was a country 
of villages. Much of the conquered territory was left in the hands of native 
feudator)* Rajahs. These enjoyed their traditional rights of succession. 
Provided they paid the tribute and performed their other obligations, 
they were allowed a great measure of liberty and autonomy. And this, 
not because the Mahomedan Sultans renounced the evils, but because 
thej* declined the burdens of absolutism- . Hindu Law still governed 
the civil relations between Hindus. Indeed, whole provinces of Indian 
life were exempt from the interference of the State not so mucli because 
tho Mahomedan rulers believed in the virtues of Liberty as because 
they had nothing better.to offer and they did not feci any need to change 
^vlut they had no reason to contemn, Here and there as in their Theory of 
VrajH:ft>* m land, which we shall examine later on, the)* did interfere with the 
customs of the Hindus but as a rule and on the whole Hindu private life was' 
free from the pressure of the Mahomedan rulers. However, apart from the 
im|)ortant check furnished by thu political lasincss of the nomad and the 
ultimate chock on all rule, (lubiic opinion, which as a matter of fact, nets 
quicker tipon monarchical than democrntic depolism. the Turkish rule in 
India, iut far as it was effective and positive, was despotic in the extreme. .Sul¬ 
tans like .Allaudin tried to tnfluenco the course of trade b\- fixing the price of 
gram, exmeuhines and slaves and even the journeys rf carriers and caravans 
through a Controller of Markets. Somutlmcii the Mahomedan Sultans intrud¬ 
ed even into the private life of their immediate dependents. Whereas in the 


first rtusli of victor)' their nlisoliilu rule «>vcr the subjocl races wus exercised 
throMffh the despotism uf subordinates who beloii^jed to tbeir own rare find 
religion, n time enme when tiie nicml*ei's of the niling race Itself acre over* 
taken hv the nemesis of despotism. After being allowed to tynnimsc over 
the Hindus, and even while doing so. the coiwjuerors ihcinsolves in their turn 
became the \-ictinis of the tyninn)* of the common Sultan. Apropos the 
marriage of a nobleman’s daughter Q\xn the prudent Shcr Shah could “It 
becomes not a noble of a state to Jo a si agio act without the King s pennis* 
sion." And under thewisv going Jahangir, it was considered a (null, If not a 
crime, that Maholwit Khan had affianced liis dnuglitcr w ithoul the royal 
permission. In the end. lx)lh the ruling caste and the snbjt.'Cts were* govi rned 
dcsiHiticall)’. It was not for nothing that the term niytit whicli donotc*d iho 
subject population came f 1*010 a word which mcaiu (n*iginnll\ a Htxk of sha*|i- 



A LITTLE KNOWN VAISHNAVA SECT 

(JciSTirK, T. V. SBSHAniki AviSR, ka., k.l.) 


Last time when the Census utis taken in the Madras Presidenc)*, I addressed 
a letter to the Census Commissioner pointing out the i in propriety of classifying 
the Hindu religious sects in this part of India into Saivit/cs and Vah/imn'in-H 
alone. I drc*v' his attention to the fact that a .Smartha is neither a Sahife 
nor a Vaislmavi/c pure and simple. The man in the street sjjcaks of 
Smaithfts and \'alshnavas and not of Vahbnavi/es and Saivitex. M 3 suggcs. 
tion was not given effect to. I take it that the Commissioner was advised 
that I ^^'as too putfcfilious. It is to he hoped that ^^hen the ne.'ct Census 
operations begin, my sxiggestion may not share the same fate. 

Assuming that the Census Coimnissionet correctly classihed the two main 
divisions as he has done, he has ignored the fact that among the Vaishnavites 
there are different degrees of Vaishnavism. The object of a census is not 
to point a decrease or increase in the numbers alone, but to appraise the 
Government of the extent and variety of religious beliefs that rtte people follow. 
If I am correct in my statement, the Commissioner ought to take note of 
the fundamental differences in such beliefs; otherwise, his classification wt>uld 
be practically meaningless. I was not aware of the existence of the sect of 
Vaishnax-ns of whom 1 propose to say a few words in this Journal, until very 
recently. I was m the state of mind in which the Census Commissioner was 
on the question. When I heard about the origin and history of this sect, it 
seemed to me that they wore as distinct from the ordinart Vaishnavas as a 
Smartha is from a Vaishnava. The sect I refer to is known'as the Vyhanasas. 
They are mostly archakas in temples. They do not accej)! the Alxs^ars and 
Acharmrs who play such aix important part in the cult of the ordinary 
Vaishnavite in the South. The Vyhanasas resent the introduction of Aiwars 
and Achariars in the temples in which thej- minister. In this article I do 
not propose to trace ver}* minuteh- the origin of the sect. I mav probabh- do 
that on a future occasion. I shall confine mj self now to describing the 
present position and general altitude of thU class of people towards the sect 
of Vaishnax-as who own Hhagax'an Kamanuja as their Parama Acharya. 
bludcjiis of Vahhnavfte religious precepts may he aware of the existence of 
two schools of worship in tcmjxlc^^the Vj'ha.iasa and the Pancharathra. The 
former nKordmg to Hrifin Sanhither owes its inspiration to the sage Vyhanasa 
The tradition is that Maha Vishnu nskod the great Rishjs to accompany Him 
to earth where He Intended to incarnate himself as Ar and requested 
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thcsu Rkfthjs to i>erform Puja to Him ro that mei^ may be led into i>riths of wis¬ 
dom and o{ Ixjatitudc. Saijc Vusishta and the other Rishisare said tohavo prefer¬ 
red their Heavenly abode to coming d<jwn on earth to performthe services. Sage 
Vyhanasfi alone readily assented to the command- The stor\- told by his dis¬ 
ciples is til at at one time every Vishnu temple was b^>.ing ministered b>' a 
disci of this great sage- Then we come to modern times when the great 
Ramanii j a ^nsitcd these shri n es. Wh eth cr it was in consequ ence of the opposi • 
tion he met with from these Vyhanasa Arehakas or because of his desire to 
siinplifs the form of worship so that the man in the street for whose salNUtion 
he kthoured dav and night nmv easily understand the w^orship, he apjxutntly 
prcferrtd the modi* of worship kn<Hvn as the Pancharathra. He wanted this 
wni-shii) to be uccepte.d in all \*ishnu temples. Naturally there was considet- 
nblc friction between the exponent of the new cuUand the professors of the old. 
The intensity of this con diet is to be seen even to-day in the most famous of 
nil temples in India, that at Timpathi. There the Vyhajvasa form of worship 
is strictly observed, although the singing of Prabanthams by the Tengnlai 
Jeer and his foliouers and the recitation of mantra slokas by the follower of 
the \'adagalai sect arc heard within the shrine. But as I said before, the 
essential ritual is Still of the Vyhanasa type. There arc no Alwars and 
\clmriars witixiw the shrine, although in the outside prakaram a niche has 
been found for the installation of the idol of Sri Ramanuja. I shall not 
endeavour to trace here the history of the conflict which went on between the 
two sects in that famous shrine. That again is a controversial topic on which 
I should like to have more information before putting pen to paper. But Titu- 
pathi is in no Nv*av tvpical of the present state of affairs. In most of the 
Vishno temples uhere V> hanaRa Battachariars offer worship, there is consider¬ 
able dilution of that fonn of worship- There arc not ver^' many temples m 
South India where some AUsttrs or Achariars have not found installation within 
•ho shrine*. The most t) pical instance of Vyhanasa form of worship yielding 
complctelv to the neo-Vaishnavlte worship is to be found in Sri Perambuthoor. 
One hardix' worships in that place the Vishnu Deit>' at xvhose feet the 
great Ramanuja prayed. It is Sri Ramanuja that is the true presiding 
deity there and naturally his followers think more of him than of the Deit> 
which he worshipi>cd. In this temple, although the V'x hanasa priest ministers 
vx'ithiii the shrine, his xoicu and his ministrations are drowned in the melodious 
recitations of the songs of Alwars nnd .\chariars. Another place where despite 
Vxhanasa ministrations the teuiplv. is purely neo-Vaishnavite is the celebrated 
Paratha-snrathY Swamx temple at Triplicone. *I am told that both in bn. 
Peram-buthoor and Triplienne the vetx' Vyhanasa priests ciffei* pra)*ers:n their 
own homes to Alwars and .Ichnriars and that during raarrmge and other fc-siive 



o<^loii8 Pwbaufhamc aic chanted. It is a natural course of evolution. 
Living in the midst 0/ a poucrful seel which expands and which is aggiGssi\x 
(I do not use this expression in any bad sense), the wonder is not that Vyhana- 
sa priests hftNe yielded so much to their suiroimdings, hut that they shoxild 
still hold on to their old faith. It may be that the time is not far distant 
when their distinctive characteristics will bo obliterated and there will be but 
one Vaishnaw Sect without reference to tlieir historical origin. I also hope 
that the erasing of differences lictween the \’yhanasas and other Vaishnara.s 
rnnj* be followed u() bj- the sinking of differences bet^veen TcngaJnis and 
V adagalais as well. It is perhaps a far cry, and it maj- be centuries before . 
this pious wish is in a fair way to accomplishment. My object in this article 
ns to draw attention to the existence of a Sect of Valshnavas who are not . 
pnerally recognised by the common people as in an)- way different from the 
followers of Ramanuja. A very large number of them is to be found in the 
vill^e of Karupoor in the Tanjore District. Tliere thej- still adhere to their 
ancient notions of detachment from and antagonism to the other Vnishnavas. 
There also will he found a num1>cr of vein* learned men who spread the cult of 
Vyhanasa Agamam among the st.*leci few. Time alone will show whether 
heir endeavour to keep aloof wiJj !« successful or whether they iviJl be 
absorbed in the mighty stream of nco-Valshn.'ivism. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

At 5-iO 1\.M- Oh (lie Dth March 1919, His Hii'hnuss the Yiivarajn of Mysore, 
O.C.I.E., Honorary ViCC'Patroh of the Mythic Society, and Sir Kablndrarath 
Tagore, motored nj) to the Dal)' Memorial Hull. They iwrc received by the 
PresideiU tjf the Society. Father TabartI and the Acting Dewan Mr, Hanerji, 
{M.K.. and coriducted to the (hiin, where seals had been provided- His 
Highness the Yin-araja took the chair, and o)>ene(l the proceedings of the 
day as follow's:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—It is my pleasing duty, this evening to wcl* 
come, on behalf of the members tif the Mythic Society, <inr distinguished 
countiyman Sir Ibibindranuih Tagore, whom bangalore is vwy fortunate and 
proud in having for a second time and who has so ver)' kindly come forward, 
despite his recent indisjKisitlon, to read lieforc the Society a paper on the 
“ Kolk'Keligions of India,'* which I understand ho recently wrote amid the 
surroundings of the blue hills iNilgiris). The subject is one which ought to 
and will, 1 am sure, prove very interesting to the mcmlxirs of this isocicty. 
especially handled as it is by a master-mind whose capacity for dealing with 
a matter of this kind we all know so well; and it is in the appropriateness of 
things that the lecture has been arranged to be delivered under the auspices 
of this Society. I now request Sir Rabindranath Tagore to kindly read bis 
paper. 

The lecture, lasted for an hour and a half, and needless to say was 
worthy of tho lecturer; high philosophical ideas were cs pressed in .a most 
eloquent and poetical language. When the applause which greeted the poet's 
jKjroration had subsided, His Highness the Ymaraja, rising amidst renewed 
applause, delivered the following impressive address :— 

We have listened with great interest to u very original and thoughtful 
paper which the renowned poet has been kind enough to read to us. In this 
paper, he has discussed the general basis of folk-religions and analysed and 
expounded in some detail one of the folk-religions of India. He has 
introduced us to the liutiU —the [>ooc religious mendicant who sings his songs 
to accomitfinimeiu of his single-stringed inslrnmcnt, wandering from village to 
village and home to home in Rengwl, and he has given us ii glimpse of the 
untold spiritual wxnlth which lies hi«lden in the thrtibbing lircast behind the 
tattered long robe of the mendicant. 

Of the two divergent streams of religious thought, the intellectual and 
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tho devotion^U, the sources of which the poet hns so clearly traced, the Bouf 
belongs to the latter. His religion is not based on scriptures or sacred texts, 
but IS a simple faith evolved by the spirit of man to save itself from degrada¬ 
tion imposed on it by society or circumstances. By social or religious 
tyranny, man may be deprived of his birth-right by his fdlowman ; but the 
Baal is a living example to show that, even then, he may derive the highest 
consolation by extending his love to God, Who denies and deprives no one 
and Who extends His infinite love to all alike. 

We have seen how the Baal relaliaes that God lives in him and his roli- 
gion consists in loving God with a burning love—love in which all coiisidcrjt- 
tjons of self are burnt and reduced to ashes—and in feeling that God also 
loves him with an evcr-Iasting and intense personal love. The Baa/, in short, 
believes that just as /w j-earns for God. so God also yearns for him. He 
knows his own worthlessness according to all standards of the world ; but ho 
drowns all miseries in the supreme bliss of the consciousness that he is the 
beloved of God. Some of his utterances to the God whom he lov« aud who 
loves him. have been recited to us by the poet, and they possess a degree of 
sweetness, pathos, and dignit}*, which stir and illuminate the heart. When 
they are so onjojubie even in the dry form of an Eifglish prose tmnslaiion, 
how much sweeter and inlinitelj* more touching they must be in the origiiuJ 
language ivhcn sun^ to the proi>er tune which, as the has said, varies with 
the special aroma of Baul devotion and sentiments J 


Now, what are the lessons which wc may derive from the lecture which 
has been so eloquently and impressively delivered to us ? In the first place 
we feel more than ever confirmed in the belief that our knowledge of our own 
country is still very inadequate. .\s you all kiiov', it was (exactly a realisation 
of this circumstance which led to the foundation of this Society*, whose object 
IS CO gam and spr^ a fuller knowledge of Indian life in all its aspects. Wc 
must go on exploring the intellectual and spiritual fields of India. Wc must 
explore not only her past but also her ])resont, And from v'hui ^^e have 
heard to-n^ht I feel convinced that ue must assiduous!)' explore 
not only her literature and philosophy, her arts and sciences and 
codified religions, but also the fields of folklore and folk-rciigion ^vhere in 
unpromising and even squalid surroundings, we may pick up the most 
precious gems of spiritual perception in all their pristine purity and beauty 
Investigation m these fields may throw much light on some matters which 
are at present o^ure to us and, as they apth* full v^•it)^in the scope of the aims 
and objects of this Oociet)*, I would ask it to consider uhethcrit cannot take 
up some researches on the lines so lucidly illustrated bv the poet viith 
r^erence tc some of the non-scriptural folk-religions of southern India ’ ' 
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Another lesson* which >ve may derive from the iraper, uiid vshich we ina\' 
well inculcate on the yciin^'cr t'cncnitlon, is that wv should never treat any 
class or sect as beneath notice or unworthy of study (jr intercourse. Here \\c 
have the exiimple of an indigent sect of illiterate mendicants—njjparently a 
class from \vhic)i nothing can lx: gained or learnt—}>osscsiug a religion which 
in its simplicity and directness, in its sweetness and faith, and love and 
dignity, has moved to fervent sidmiration such an eminent poet and thinker 
of modern times as Sir Rabindranath Tagore. In fact, the paper leads me 
to think that if wc study the folk-religions of the so called depressed classes, 
wc may in many cases find a uibhinfftiui Cfunmon to them and the more 
complete religions of other classes, which, if prc'iHjrly studietl and fjrouglU to 
light, may dntw all clns.^es nearer to each other <m the common platform of 
spiritual thought and culture, 

We feel highly indebted to Sir Kabindnuaih Tagore for the trouiile and 
inconvenience he has put himself to in iraying us a visit here, and giving us 
the benefit of his views on some of the imimrduit question?, that are inn\' .igi- 
tating the Indian mind. He is so ranch attaclied to Uolepur mid SlufM/ini- 
ketan tiiat tha^' ulwaxs occupy his mind and, however much wc may wish to 
persuade him to slay with us for some time longer, I am afraid that away 
from there, he docs not feel altt'gethcr happy. Oji behalf of \'oii all here, 
gentlemen, 1 u ish him a safe journey home and long lifo and happiness, and 
I wish for ourselves u continuance of those gems of truth that he has been go 
generously and lavishlj* giving ns. 

In a feW' graceful ivords, the President of the Society w>nvcycd the thanks 
of all present to his Highness for the great honour he had done the Society in 
having consented to preside that evening- He said that they considered hia 
presence there that night ns a new proof of the syrapjithetic interest His 
Highness the Ynvaraja, in common with His Highness the Maharaja, took 
in the welfare of-the Mythic Society. 

He added that thc\‘ would be bapi*y to boar in mind the thoughtful 
advice given them by His Highness to «tnd\ the folk-religions of southern 
India. 

Then Father Talwrd garlanded His Highness the Yuvamja, Sir Knbiiidra- 
nath Tagore and the Acting Dewan which, with hearty cheers for His 
Highness the Vnvarnja, and the ilhistrions lecturer, hrought the proceedings 
of the evening to a dose- 



DAMASCENE STEEL. 
K’oi.onkj, N. T. UiiJ.AiiiW, C. 15.,) 
Jour. Roy. Soc. Art!f, 2nd Au^uut, 1018. 


One of I he i«uny arUclc$ vhich coniribtUed to the vorkl-imporUmcu of 
Indian tmdi: v-jis'inu famous Indian steel. It ap|>varcd in Western Jiurope 
during the Middle .\gcs. under the name of Dnniascenc, or Damascus steel. 
hy another trade route throxtph Persia and the Caucasus, it found Its w-ay to 
Russia, under the Ambian name of •'foulad/* which the Persians siwlt ns 
" poulad,*' and the kusaians as “ hulat.”. 

We find, for instance, in the journal of Prince Zvenigorodseky, the 
Kiissian Ambassador in Persia, the following words of the Shah Abbas:— 
“ Helmets and shishaks are manufactured in our countr>% but a good ' bulat' 
is brought here from the Indian Kingdom/’ ’ 

On the other hand, from the twelfth ccnlury comes the testimony of the 
Arab geographer, kdrisi: “The Hindoos excel in the manufacture of iron 
and in the preparation of those ingredients along with which it is fused to 
obtain that kind of malleable iron usuallj* styled Indian steel. They also have 
workshojis wherein are fofged the most famous sabres in the world.” 

The iron and steel industry was highly developed in Ancient India, A 
witness to this exists not onlj* in the famous wrought-iron pillar of Delhi, but 
in man)' other siiecimens, some of them at least being undoubtedly high 
carbon crucible steels. 

To Ibis last categor)' belonged the u-ooti:, or small cakes of carbon steel, 
from which the damascene blades sv^ere manufactured. Some of such cakes 
wore investigated b>* Reaumur, but he found nobody in Paris who could forge 
thorn. Some others wore presented to the Royal Society by Dr. Scott, of 
IJombny. and brought to this country by Dr, Pearson. Farada)' took a keen 
interest in them, and his invostigalion of alloy steel, conducted in conjuction 

with Siociart, uas the result. 

Subsequent ri.>searchs of General Anossoff, Professor Tchornoff. and the 
author, led to shou that damascene stool was a very-pure high carbon crucible 
steel, with cxcdlonl muchanicai qmKtics and a splendid watering, 

In his rexent paper on this subject to I he Iron and Steel Institute, the 
author ox plained that the splendid watering of the Oriental bladw showed 


the amount of mechanical treatn^ent the «njj'inal caki; \\it< subjected to; 
this watevinfe', from the point of vieu* of modern mctalJi^gmjjhy. its 
macroRlructurc. In order not to sjjoil this w-atoring. the Oricntnl maker ncvcj 
dared to exceed the temperature of about 700 degree#. 

One of the many results of this enforced carrfuJnoss was the spherodisiny 
of cementite into gJobulites, and the sulwecjucut ductility tjf the alio)*, wliicli 
struck both the ancient and modern explorer. 

The author wishes to draw the attention of all interested in the produc¬ 
tion of high carlwn and allo>* steels to the man\ {>OR.sihilitics, es{>ccially from 
the point of view of aftor-wtir trade, which the dannisceiio steel, or, we mn\ 
letter say, the “damascene process. " offers luthesleul maker in this country 
and in the Indian Empire. 


REVIEWS 
The Samkhya System. 

IJV Dk. a. Bl'.HRlRlUl.n Kkith, is I he Hentngc nf hidiit StuitfJi. 
(Tht Asiociation Cfifeuthf). 


Latklv nelic^d a \'oluine onCarjArese Literature by Kev. Mr. Lew is Ulce, I'ub- 
!isbc<l by the liditors, tbe lii<ibop of Domakal, and Dr. J. K. I'arnubat, in ihe 
Heritage of India Series. 'J'lie Intest addition to the popularised treasures of 
ancient India, Is ihu volume on ^trmkhya ^yslem by Dr. A. Hcrriedale Keitlj, 
SansVrit Professor of tlie llniversity^f Edinburgh. It is not too luucb to say that 
the Bditors and tlie .author of the book deserve high compliment for the get up of 
the work which they have placed before the Indian and liritlsh public. Mr. Keith 
has divided the book into eight chapters, tracing the course of Sanikhj'a '* in the 
U|>anishad.<, viewing It in cojnpari&on with Uuckihism, proving Its development in 
ilie great Epic of Indla> giving accounts of S>hastiiantrfi and StoiDkhytrkaritur t\s '0 
ha.<dc texts of the great system of ihouglu, noting the possible interrelations between 
Samkhya and the Philosophy of the Hellenes, Anally closing bis account of the 
great Indian Scheme of Metnpliyslcs with a description of the latest phase of Its 
philosophical evolutions. Some of Mr. Herdedale Keith's conclusions differ from 
those of other European and Indlao exponents of Indian Philosophy, but since at 
no time Mr. Keith “jumps" to conclusions without copious adducement of ras- 
pODsibic facts, the difference of conclusions could be referred to to tl)e psj'chologignl 
make of individual writers. Mr. bernedale Keith's popular little volume is in all 
cespccis a scholarly piece of writing, only with this shortcoming, that it is based 
on translations and criticisms of Samkhya works by previous European Writers, 
and net the water drawn from the original spring of De%*ani^'ari Sanskrit. But It 
is a noble attempt on the p,art of the Editors, and a good contrihulien on the aide 
of the author, and we are grateful for the sincere attempt to restore the pa.ssiQg 
lustre of Indian Science and art. .Ml who ]o\'e learning, and all who have a 
passion for the relics of i>a.st humanity, will join us in wisliing for the best success 
of the efforts of the organiurs of thus series of I'hiblications. 

G. R. J. 


The Study of Jainsim 

Bv Kakmoomal ,m.a., 

Prinictf hy P. Khayali Ram^ .^anancr. Daiitodnr Priu/ftiff Wothn, 
Agra—Price it Annas. 


This is a succinct and clear summary of Jain u philosophy (D/mn'ut) and religion 
based ou the Tnfiu'o Jarshn of late Mabamuui Sliri Atmarainji, tiie welhknowu 
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HitfK prjesl of the Jains. Mr. Kanoooma] manages lo give a variety of information In 
the compass of a sjnall book. Wt have not only a Chapter on Jaina i)liilo8ophy, but 
also others on the Tirtliankaras. the Ideal of a Jain Sadhu and the Ideal of a Jain 
householder. Within these four Chapters are Included almost e\ erything that a 
Student of Jainism would like to have, Mr. Kannoomal is not for barren aigument* 
atlon hui only for clear exposition. W'ts would commend ins Iwok to any one who 
wishes to ha\e an accurate Idea of Jainism. 

C. H. 


SAS\WT.VKOS.\, THK ANKK.\I<TH.\.S.\MICHCHAYA OP ^lASV.VTA 

EiliUfi wi/h Ititrodnctioii tiincii/iXfiig diife of critical uofts. 

Rhsuary of and an ap^udix coutainiuR a ritre lexicon 

named RATNAKO&A, by"Rrifthnaji OiAHud Oktu 
Oriental Hooka Snpplyiiin Agency, Poonn, lUlft. 


Thk edition of the AnekCtrtUa-Sannichchuyo before us for review is a welcome 
addition iuthe existiog literature on the subject of Sanskrit lexicography. The number 
of Sanskrit lexica published In a manner calculated lo suit the requirements of the 
Sanskrit scholar of the iwsent day is deplorably few. We are therefore glad to see 
a careful scholar of the type of Mr. Krishnaji (rovind Oka of the Deccan Educeiion 
Society devoting his time and talents to this much neglected branch of Indolog^*, 
and we congratulate both die learned author and the enterisrising publisher 
on the success of thelt undertaking. 

This work of Sadvata or the isivaUi a.s It Is popularly called, is a glossary 
giving the various meaiungs of a selected number of Sanskrit words, unlike most other 
Sanskrit lexica which ai'e vocabularies of synonyms. I’he collection does not by a 
long way exhaust the list of Sanskrit words. It is remarkable that not only the 
choice hut even the SB<jdence of vocables that are successively taken up for explana¬ 
tion is entirely arbitrary. Consider, for instance, the first ten words of which this 
diciionary gives the meanings bala meidhn. dhrnva, iikbfl, gluinv, rdHui, 

padiua. viiaii and gotm. The principle, if any, determining the succession of 
these v«8d>Ie8 will remain a parleci mystery. W ithout the help of an alphabetical 
list of words occuriogin the koia, like the one added by the editor at the end of 
the v'olunie, looking for the meaning of a word in tins dictionary would hai e been 
as laborious as looking for a needle in a haystack. 

The age of Sifevata is a <)ue.‘siion debated by scholars, and from the \ ery oaiure 
of the case, absolute finality appears not to be possible on this point- By dint of 
comparing the meanings of selected words given in llie koia with those found In use 
among wellknowu authors or commented on by grammarains and other lexico gra* 
phers whose dates are known with greater or less degree of certainty. Mr. Oka arrives 
the period covered hy the slxtli and seventh century as the age of S5#avala, an 
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approximarioii winch has every probabIJity on Its Side. Tlve Rnnotaiions at the 
end are extremely helpful; their number mijfht jierhaps with a<h Anei|ce have been 
slightly enlarged. 

The prjniioB of the te.vi \s on the whole satisfactory. Here it Is necessary to 
draw attention to one point only. It is to be noticed that tJje pair of round brackeis 
( ) 18 made to perform a multitude of Usks, many of which are <)uite beyond its )eg|. 
bmate scope. One comes across not only syllables and single words but even whole 
stanxaa enclosed in these brackets. These enclosures not only disturb the metre 
of the verses and the symmetry of the printed line, but at times prepare uuxxics for 
the reader, who Is offered not the slightest hint anywhere In the body of the work as 
to what the enclosing signifies. Are they emendations or various readings or mere 
conjectures ? If we mi gilt make a suggestion In view of a re-edition of this work, we 
would recommend that such'matter should be relegated to the foot-notes, where it 
will not hamper the reading of the text and where, moreover, fuller explanations will 
be made possible. We may next say a few words regarding the appendix at the 
endconainingthe text of the Ratnakoda, which is a dictionaiy of monosyllabic 
words. Thisis tht tfdith priiiccpn of a rare text, not without some Interest. It 
suppU^ many a meaning which is not usually mtt with In our modem dicttonarles. 
Its reliability and age remain yet to be critically examined, 

Id conclusioti, wt express the hope that this scholar, who has given us in the 
edition of ^he JsUvata under review and in an earlier edition of the lexicon of 
Arnarasimha unmistakable proofs of having a through grasp of his subject, will 
favour us by brinpng out similar edirions of other Sanskrit glossaries which are at 
present known only to collectors of manuscripts, and specialists In lexicography. 

V.S. 


Some Austral-African Notes and Anecdotes. 

Idv Major A. J. N. Trkmbarnk, m.a,, 

Dip. A Iff hr. F.Ji.O.S.. F. R.A./.^Wilh 122. niaafratious—John Bait 
Sofus Daniel amt Spn, UH., Oxford Street. Doiuimt XV. 


M.SJUK Treamearne, who is already well-kmjwo as the author of several books 
dealing with South African races, customs sui^ersiltions and folktore, lias once 
again laid all anthopological entjuirers under a deep debt of gratitude by his present 
publication- 'I'liis connects and supplements his former books and as such it is 
doubly welcome. The " Notes " are directly from his note.bookand as sucli possess 
Additional interest. The illustrations which exceed a hundred are excellent and add 
to the value of the book. 

We do not propose to review at length Major Tremeame's book for it is one ' 
that should be read first hand by every one Interested in amhrojwlogical matters 
Bui there are a few points to which we would direct particular attention. The 
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Chapter on Court Koglisb is an amusing one. Major Tremearne refers to llie 
curious change that famDiar English \vor<ls undergo—or rather have under 
gone—In West Africa. HU two chapters on primitive West Africans ate equally 
interesting. From a strictly ethnographic point of view we would specially commend 
the chapters an “ .\frlcan Warfare," A fight with Invisible cannibals, ” " Music,*’ 
"Dressand Fashion In West Africa", the illustrations io each being of a telling 
character. In the second of these chapters referred to above, we are told ( and we 
have illustrations to exemplify the same) that tlie people of Ayasbi <a rebel ofT'.slioot 
from the Nada or Mama irlhe) wear stocks or booes through the septa of ihelr 
noses, and the women. In addition, stick ornaments In both lips !«o as to make them 
pout in fronts Major Tremeuroe has two striking chapters oii missionaries and 
officials in West Africa, 'fhese deserve in our opinion, close study. With Mary 
Kingsley he says we must think black " if we want to devise a right .system of 
education for the West African native. .As regards religion, few will dispute his 
sane conclusion that " the pagans .should lie left to choose whether they will cleave 
to their old beliefs or embrace new ones, and if the latter whether they will accept 
the tenets of Christianity or of Mohamadanism. In some ways it would be more 
convenient for the pagans to cUng to their heathenism if it could be purihed, hut 
if the people must be converte<l, then let it he to Christianity—but to a Cliristiancty, 
which can make allo^vances.’’ 

C. H. 


Our Contemporaries 
Thiv South Ism .an Rkskakch. 
Vt^ry. XJaJrfta. 


Thja monthly is in its eighth mouth now, and from a )ieruail of the articles pub- 
li^ied in it all these months, we are convinced it is destined, if ir continues to add 
substantially to our knowledge of South Indian Ethnography and Scrlptology. From 
the occasional api>eal» for public patronage made In Its pages by the Editor, one 
gathers that it Is a one-man venture, and our hitter experience of all such ventures 
in the South counsels us io be sceptic about the ndultnge of any such elTorts. The 
Madnts AtUiiitiivniH, The UUrttry Record. Tht Mtidnts and 

lastly the Joftnuil cd the South ludiitu Assocuili'oii. each started under bright aus¬ 
pices and ably conducted, has had its chiy and is now no more. Somehoiv, Madras 
seems to leave severely alone, after a time, the rash nuirrals who may venture to fioai 
their Journalistic barks on the waters of Higlier Culture. For these and other rea¬ 
sons, \vs would suggest to Mr. Hajagopala Kao to get up un adequate organisation 
at his back to uphold his bright little journal through thick and thin, or failing this, 
that he should try and affiliate his rare energes toes 1sting organisations. 
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In the number before us» (here 1$ a further instalment of the Editor’s crlriciueon 
CiidwelTs theory of “Scythian affinities of DravidIan Words.” Like Max Muller’s 
elaboration of a fancied migmiion of a specific people called tlie Aryans mto India 
Caldwell also has done his best to draw the red herring of aScythio*Dravidian affinity 
across the protfiess of Trutli, and the sooner the speculations of these early 
visionaries are laid the better. Mr, K. \'. Lakshman Rao, (A.a., in hl.«^ notes 
on the lately discovered Kaknteeya Inscription of the famous Queen Kndrama of 
Warantfal, prefers to pin his fnltl) to the view tliat the Queen was the dai^hier and 
not the wife of King GanaiiAd of Wacangab aa Marco Polo has testified to In bis 
great travels. 

We w ish tills Journal all success. 

K. R. 


“ The Indian Antiquary ” 

IJiiiif (i/uf July f9fS.) 


“ DKKHAy of the Sfttavahana l^enixl" by D. F, Bhandarkar. coocluded in the 
June no., helps us to a better understanding of the relations between the Kshaha- 
riliA N'ab&pana, CLasbtana and Rudrndaman oo the one hand, and the great 
Andhi-as, GbCiiniputra-Sfttakaini. Pulomayi, Siva-Sri*Satakamj and Sn-Chandra- 
Sati on the other. The story of how G&temiputra killed Nabapana, and wrested 
^^*estem Malwa from bim, and how, Rudradaman of the second Kshah&rata dynasty 
retrieved the disaster in A. D. iiO is convincmgly told. Incidentally, the author also 
proves how Pulumiyi was not a successor of Gdtamiputra as has been held till do>v, 
but that he ruled the Korth-weat parts of his father’s Kingdom conjointly with the 
latter, becoming sole King only after his father’s death 19 years later. Mr. Bhandarkar 
has also edited critically the place names of the Andhras, eleven In number, that 
find mention in the abo\‘e Importarrt inscription. Only 3 of these are not identified, 
vie., Asika, Macha fMatsya?) and Setagiri. Dr. Vishnu Sukhtankar of Poooa 
b^ns in Htis numl'er and finishes in the next, his translation of Prof. Jacobi’s article 
on Knutiiyas's ArfhasistrA, published in 1912 as part of rhe transactloos of the 
Berlin Academy. Dr, Sukhthankar deserves our thanks for thus placing within our 
reach tire great savant’s telling arguments in favour of Kautilya aa a historical 
personality of unique scatemanshtp, to w'hont Chandragupta the first Maury a really 
owed his throne and his greatness. Pandit Shama Saalry's contention that bis hero 
was not a ' fake' but very real, and tliat the Artliffsastra was the monumental 
creation of his genius. Is amply borne out by Dr. Jacobi, who poob*poohs the Idea 
of this immortal work being the outcome of a school and not the hard*conecived 
offspring of a siugle mighty brain. In fact, the professor says, Vishnugupta started 
the school, instead of the school vivifying an im^oary Arthasirstrfr. “ The Vault- 


ing System of the Indolamabai at Mandu ”, by Captain, K. A. C. Creswell, aifords 
interestiog information about the Nabateao eiviliaation in the near Pre*cbristiaj) 
centuries, though bis specuiaticas as to the source of the arches in Questioo 
aeetn unwarranted. Sir Rkbard Temple’s short note, in this July number of the 
spread of Hobson*Jobson in Mesopotamia so soon after tbe advent tbltber of Eng* 
lisbmen, aifords an interestiog iosigbt into the gradual iofiiiation of aUen tongues 
with native languages. 

K. R-, 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengai. 

i'V'of. X2V. No. 7, October 7918). 


Among articles of varied interest and being scientific, not directly within our acop>e, 
are two, wbich should interest all students of history. The first is concerned with 
the flora of the Anamalais and comes from the pen of Mr. C. Fischer of the Indian 
Forest Service. The account embraces that part of the Anamalais which falls 
within the limits of tbe Coimbatore District. The Five main types of flora reported 
about in this paper are, the dry semi-desert type, the dry deciduous hill type, the moist 
deciduous forest type, the ever green type and the grass land type. “From all sources, 
including those already alluded to, I have drawn out a list of 1,805 species, exclusive 
of fun^t as occurring in the Aoamalai range.” Four indigenous races of Juogle men 
reside in these hills, the Kadits, the Malayas, the Muduvas and the Palayas. The 
first confine themselves almost entirely to the evergreen, forest region, the second live 
alongside of plains bordering Villages, while the other two dwell exclusively in the 
Central and Eastern portions of the bills. Of the Muduvas, the author says, that they 
ratethemselve.sasthearistocracy of ihehllls, and are acknowledged as superior by 
tbe other tribes, their relative status being considered to be equal to that of the Brah¬ 
mins among the Hindus. The second article is on “The Wandering Teachers at the time 
of the Buddha” and is by Babu Bimala Char an Law, m.a. It is an attempt to trace 
the various elements that went to compose the peculiar Sophistic institutions which 
came to such prominence after and immediately before the rise of Buddhism. The 
Wanderers were of many kinds chief among them being the Sramana and the 
BrsOimana Pari vrajakas. By the first is mean t “ all those rel igious bod ies or teachers 
of Philosophy who turned monks, who were known as Bbikkus because of their prac¬ 
tice of begging, (and) who shaved their heads clean as a mark of distinction from the 
Hermits, the wearers of matted h^r, as well as from the Brahmanas, tbe wearers 
of crest Of lock. ” The Sramanas were a.s a class celibates and hostile to Brahamana 
traditions. By tbe second are meant the Wanderers proper represented by the 
Tridandakas and others, and who constituted the coaoecting link between the radicals 
like the Sramanas and the conservatives like the Brahmanas.* 
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Tbe inters t of tho whole article is centred in the statement of the author that 
these'schools of mendicaat peripatetics engag:edthem9eTves in talk, to wit, of tales of 
kings, of robbers, of ministers of state, tales of war, of terror, of battles, talks about 
food and drink, about clothes and beds and garlands and perfumes, talks about 
relation ship, talks about equjp^:es, villages, towns, cities, and countries, talks about 
women and heroes, gossip* sudj as that at street comers and places whence water 
is fetched, ghost stories, desultory chatters, legends about the creation of tbe land 
or and speculation about existence and non-existence." 

Prom this state of things, an atmosphere arose according to our author which 
favoured the immortal Arthasaslra of Chanakya, And he further contends tliat In 
the names of several of tbe leaders of these Wanderers could be recoglsed the autho¬ 
rities whom Chanakya either refutes or upholds. With premises not very strong, the 
contention Is yet original, and the whole article* will repay persual. 


K. n. 
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SOME NOTES ON MARRIAGE AND FUNERAL 
CUSTOMS IN SALEM DISTRICT, SOUTH INDIA 

(Specially written for th4 Society’s Journal) 

F- j. Richards, Z$q., m.a, i.c.s., m.r.a.s. 

Thr scientific importance of the complex marriage and funeraJ ceremonies 
of Soatb India has not yet received from anthropologists the attention it 
deserves. 

The culture of South India, viewed as a whole, is the product 
interaction between an indigenous sub*cullure, which provisionally may 
described under the conveniently elastic term “ Dravidiaa,” and an intrusive 
supeT'Culture which may be v^uely described as ‘'Aryan.” Both sub* 
culture and euperculture are themselves complex, The origins of “ Dravidian ” 
culture are obscure, and the evidence available is insufficient for the formul¬ 
ation of general theories- “Aryan” culture, of which Brahmanic culture in 
South India is the type, is undoubtedly a blend of the culture of the “ Vedic " 
invaders of Northern India with the cultures of the people they found in 
possession of the Indo-Gangetic plains. 

For reasons which it* is not necessary here to enumerate, the customs 
connected with marrisge, and in a less degree those connected with death, 
have developed in South India on unusually elaborate lines. This is nppa* 


z a. 
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ready due in part to the tendency of Non*Brahmaa castes to imitate 
Brahmanic practice without discarding their ancestral customs. The l>est 
instance of this accretionary tendency seen in the intricate and tedious 
marriage customs of the Komati Vaisj-as * who are perhaps the most intensely 
Brahmanised of all the Dravidian castes. • 

It is tr priori probable that a comparati\‘e study of marriage and funeral 
customs in South India woald enable the scientihe anthropologist (1) to 
differentiate betweer^ the customs that b^ong to the sub*culture from those 
that are chaiacceristic of the super*culture, and to resolve each culture.into its 
component elements and (2) to determine, by a sort of quantitative anal 3 ‘sis to 
wbat extent any particular caste has been modified by contact with Brahmanic 
culture, and perhaps also, (3) to trace various customs* to their sources, and 
thereby pave the ',>vay to the solution of that long standing puzale, the 
" Dravidian Problem.*’ 

But the Process is not easy, for the following reasons:^ 

(1) the accounts hitherto published of the marriage and funeral customs 
of South India are incomplete, and the evidence is too disjointed and chaotic 
to allow of a comprehensive view being taken of these customs as a whole; 
it is almost impossible to discriminate the normal from the abnormal,, or to 
estimate the scientific significance of individual features; 

(2) very little of the recorded evidence is accompanied with sufficiently 
exact information as to (a) the locality, (b) the endogamous unit, from which 
the evidence is drawn. 

Information on these points is of very great importance. It is by no 
means the case that the customs observed by one endogamous section of a 
caste, or that tbe customs observed by a caste in one locality, are observed by 
the same caste in a locality entirely different. Indifference to local variations 
in practice, and to variations between the several endogamous units which 
compose a caste, has vitiated very materially much of the work that has been 
done. 

Before any real scientific value can be assigned to the facts connected 
with marriage and death customs in South India, it will be necessary 

{!) to draw up an exhaustive list of such customs noting all variations 
from the “ type ” if “ type ” there be; 

(2) to ascertain the topographical distribution of each custom, and of 
its local variations; 

(3) to ascertain the presence, absence or variation of each custom in 
each of the endogamous units into which the castes of South India are 
divided, 


■ See Bthnc^raphic Survfy of WysP'V We. IV. 



A life*time would aot suffice for the completion of such a comprehensive 
scheme of research. The only lines on which such a task can be tackled 
would be by systematic co-operation; independent, intensive and exhaustive 
investigations should be made in every district of South India and the results 
of such investigations should then be coirelated. 

The notes which follow are based, for the most part, on enquiries 
made in Salem district. Salem district is situated in that portion of the 
Madras Presidency where the three largest sections of the Dravidian peoples, 
the Tamils, the TeJugus and the Kanarese, meet and overlap. It is divided 
into eight taluks. Of these, three, vie., Salem, Omalur and Tiruchengoda,* 
are in the valley of the Kaveri (Cauvery), and one, Atiur, is ia the valley of 
the Vellar. These four southern Taluks are known as the Talaghat, and 81 
per cent of their population is Tamil. Hosilr Taluk is situated on the 
Mysore Plateau, at an elevation of between 2,500 and 3,000 feet above sea 
level, and is known as the BaiaghSt. Of its population, only 45 per cent 
speak Tamil, while over 30per cent speak Kanarese. The Taluks of Dharma- 
puri, Krishnagiri and Ottankarai are intermediate in elcvatidn betw'een the 
Talaghat and BSlaghat. and constitute the liaramahal, which is separated 
from the TaJaghSt and the Bilaghat by ranges of lofty hills- Of its peoples, 
74 per cent speak Tamil; the Kanarese speaking percent^e rises to nearly 
10 in Krishnagiri and Dhaimapuri. Tne Telugus are fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the district, the percentage for the whole being nearly 15. 

Language, be it noted, is of first race Importance in differentiating astes 
in South India, for, with very few exceptions, difference of language is an 
absolute bar to intermarriage. 

The subjoined notes, or rather jottings, are selected from a mass of 
material collected for the revision of the Salem District Gazetteer. They do 
not pretend to be of much intrinsic scientific value, but they serve to illustrate 
the possibilities of the methods above suggested. The preliminary sketch of 
some of the principal types of marriage and funeral customs is followed by a 
few samples of the customs in vogue among some of the more impcrtanl 
castes. No attempt is made to explain the meaning or origin of the several 
customs, or to correlate them with customs prevalent outside South India. 
Some of the customs explain themselves ; notably the various fertility ntes, 
and the precautions against the Evil Eye. Those who arc conversant with 
M Van Gennep’s Lee Ritee de Passage svill find ample illustration of that 
brilliant writer’s theories. Those who are familiar with the ntual of anaent 
Greece and Rome will find abundant analogies suggestive of UbiUs gamkot , 

. Recently ihe Taluk of KimafcfciJ ha# been resK^ifi Spleen aod Risiparam T»lok i>ew)y 
formed. 
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hutroph^f^, parochos, katachiisrTtala, e^uUa, eedna* pheme, proix, confer’ 
reatio, pronuba, deductic, doxtrarum junOio, the use of saffron, sacrifices to the 
Lares and to Jupiter, the consecration of the hearth-altar, etc. 

One word io explanation of a few of the vernacular terms. 

Mhtarikam is the Telugu term for the rule of Cross Cousin Marriage. 

is the practice of "affiliating a son-in-law”—failing male issue; 
a father is at liberty to marry bis daughter to a man who agrees to become a 
member of the family, and thereafter resides in the father-in-law's house and 
inherits the estate for the children. 

Basitvt is a "daadng girl” or consecrated prostitute, who is entitled to 
inherit her father's property as a son and transmit it to her olT spring. 

Pdn-supdri Betel-leaf and arcca-nut. 

PunydhO’Vdchanam the purificatory ceremoiTy for the removal of pohu* 
tioQ; it is ustially performed by the 'purohit' (family priest), who sprinkles con¬ 
secrated water, tirtam on those members of a family who have contracted 
pollution. 

Pancha-gavya a most important purificatory rite, which condsts of 
drinking the five products of the cow, via., milk, curds, ghee, cow-dung, and 
cow-urine, 

1. Wedding Ceremonies. 

Marriages are almost always arranged by the parents of bride and bride¬ 
groom. It is unnecessary here to discuss the details of prohibited degrees, 
exogacnic laws, etc. Generally speaking, marriage between those who are, in 
theory or in fact, descended through males from a common ancestor may not 
marry, and the union of a boy with the daughter of his maternal uncle, of his 
paternal aunt or of bis sister, is in general &vour, and is sometimes compul¬ 
sory. 

In^nt marriage is the mark of Brahmans and of the ” higher ” t.e., the 
more Brahmanised non-Brahman castes. There i$ reason to believe chat adult 
marriage was the rule among Dravidians, and it still survives among some of 
the “ lower ” castes, though the tendency to conform to the Brahmaoic model 
is growing stronger. 

The marriage ceremonies of South India may be grouped under three 
heads, vis,, (1) Betrothal, (2) Wedding, (3) Consummation. 

Betrothal among Non-Brahmans is a simple matter. The proposal comes 
from the parents (or guardians) of the bridegroom elect, who pay a formal visit 
with presents, to the parents of the intended bride, and, if the latter agree, and 
the omens be favourable, a formal exchange of pao-$up&ri clinches the bargain, 
•See Prof. Murray’s o/ Cr«» E^ic. p. ISS sq. 


and a family feast follows. Usually Che local elders and office bearers of the 
caste, as well as the maternal uncles of both the boy and the girl must be present 
throughout the proceedings. 

The payment of a bride*price, (Tam. Pariyam, Tel. teroy Kan. oU >, by the 
parents of the bridegroom to the parents of the bride is a practice almost 
universal among Hon*Brahmans. Brahmans, on the other hand, regard the 
payment of a bride price with abhorrence, as lowering the virtues of woman* 
hood to the level of a marketable commodity. 

Consummation, in the case of infant marriage, follows the girl’s attain* 
ment of puberty, as soon as the pollution period is over. In the case of adult 
marri^e, consummation is usually postponed for at least three months after 
the wedding, as it is considered unlucky for a child to be bom within the first 
year of wedlock. Consummation is not usually accompanied by any public 
ceremony. 

The wedding ceremonies ordinarily last for three days. In wealthier 
households they extend to five or seven, for the poorer classes one dav may 
suffice. 

It is hardly necessary here to describe the procedure among Brahm&ns, 
which is dealt with in detail elsewhere. The marriage ritual among the higher 
Non-Brahman castes approximate to the Biahman standard, tbe Brahmanic 
element becoming less and less as the social scale descends. 

Tbe following are the principal ceremonies observed among the bigei 
Tamil castes:— 

A. PitELI MIN ARIES. 

The morning of the first day of the wedding, And usually also three or 
five days before the wedding begins, are spent by the contracting families in 
various preliminary ceremonies, among them. 

1. nalangu, 

2. tonsure and naiUparing, 

3. erection of tbe wedding 

4- consecration of the milk post, 

5. consecration of tbe earthern pots, 

6. visit to tbe village well, 

7. Vignesvara worship. 

8. sowing of the “ nine grains.” 

1. The nalangu ceremony (Tel. nalagu, Kan. modaiarasina) consists in 
smearing the arms and shoulders of bride and bridegroom with turmeric or 
some other paste, and anointing them with oil*, and is often repeated for 

* AiBdng 8ralim4Ctf tbe Mreaeay i» restricted to paint ic^ ths feet of ib« bridal pair with a 
mature of turmeric paate aad pAufttffn ; and water, oot oil, >e poured over tbeir heads. Vide 
Ur. Thuiatcn SMnogropb/c Noe^s p. d and Dubms, H/niu Uonneria and Cu^ftoms p. 231, 
For varieties io prectlce see below. 
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several consecutive days before the wedding begins, and also at a later stage 
in the celebrations. 

2. The nail-paring ceremony and the shaving of the bridegroom is 
usually performed by the barber; if the bridegroom is a boy, his face Is 
symbolically touched with the razor (muga~vel<ii). 

3. The marriage (Tel. Chappram, Kanarese Chapf>ra) is erected 

in front of the house where the wedding is to be celebrated; it is usually 
supported by 12 posts, in some castes by 16. It should contain a raised 
dais of earth (Tamil manavarai medai, or arasani, Telugu pendli-pTta, 
Kanarese hase-jagoJi) in which the bridal couple take their places for the 
more important ceremonies. 

4. The consecration of the miIk*post (Tamil and Telugu palu-kan7lkxm, 
also called muhuria-kal, Kanarese hSiu^kamba) plays an important part in the 
marriage ceremonies of most of the Non*Brahinan castes. On the morning of 
the wedding day some relative of the bride or bridegroom, usually a maternal 
uncle or a paternal aunt’s son, breaks a branch from a tree, (the particular 
species is prescribed by the custom of each caste), and returns to within a 
short distance of the village where he sits down, holding the branch in his 
hand. The parents of both bride and bridegroom with a company of relatives 
then march out to where the man with the branch sits. There they burn 
incense, which they wave over the branches, break a coconut, offer fruit 
and ^n-sv^rt to the branch and make obeisance to it. Rice, dhall, incense, 
pdn'$up&n and turmeric are then given to the man with the branch, who 
hands the branch over to the party of relatives. The latter return to the 
pandal, and dig a hole near the central post, the purohit performs punyaha- 

and sprinkles x'htHrtam over (he hole; several articles, such as, 
pearl, coral, milk and ghee are placed in the hole, and the branch is planted 
in it. The hole is filled up with earth, and the dhoby wraps a cloth round 
the branch and tics it to the centre pole. The branches most commonly 
used for the milk*post are those of Ficus nligiosa (piped, or arasa-maram), 
Eugenia jam-bolana (jambu), Buphorhia tirucalH (kalli, the milk^hcdgc 
plant) and Caletrapis gigontea (erukku). Prosopis s^icigem, Mimusops 
hexandra and other trees are also used. Some castes use the branches of two 
different trees for the milk post. 

5. The village potter is required to prepare for the wedding a number 
of new eartbernware pots of different sues. The number of pots varies with 
almost every sub-caste. On the wedding morning, the bridegroom’s party pay's 
a ceremonial visit to the potter with musical honours, they wave burning 
incense thrice over the pots, break a coconut, offer to the pots fruits and 
pansupari, worship them, make the customary presents to the potter, and 
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return with the pots to the marriage pandaL Some of the pots are placed 
round the central pole, and some are filled with water, grain or cooked food, 
ajid placed in an inner room; a lamp is kindled and is kept burning till the 
last day of the wedding, and the pots, which are called araveni, are worship¬ 
ped at intervals throughout the festivities.. 

(6) A ceremonial visit is paid to the village well by a few matrons of the 
contracting families. The usual offerings are made to the water, and burning 
incense is waved over it. iGonga-PuJd) A few earthern pots are then filled with 
the water and carried back to the pandal where one or more of the consecrated 
pots round the central pole are filled. 

(7) Vigtiesvara, the God of Hindrance, is invariably propitiated at the 
outset of all important Hindu ceremonies, and weddings are no exception. 
Puja is done to him early on the first day of the w'edding by the matrons of 
the household, and his favour is often solicited at a later stage. 

(8) The sowing of the Nine Grains (navdanyain) is a rite symbolic of 
* fertility. A certain number of earthern platters are prepared by the potter 

and these are filled with eovvdung, in which the grains § are sown, and 
sprinkled with water. 

B. The welcome- 


The next group of ceremonies is connected w ith the w'elcoming of the 
bride and bridegroom to the marriage pandal. The following may be taken 
as a type: 

The parents of the bride march in procession to the bridegroom’s house 
and conduct him back to their own- On arrival at the pandal he is garlanded, 
and an offering of rice enkes in a salver is* waived over him and placed at his 
feet. They then conduct the bridegroom back to his house. 

Next the bride herself is brought to the pandal; a salver of cakes and 
jaggery is waived over her and she is then conducted back to the house. 

Then the parents of the bridegroom bring in procession from their own 
house the bride’s wedding ornaments and cloths, with coconuts, jaggery, 
plantains, garlands, saffron, turmeric, sandal-dust, pansup&ri and the bride 


\ Th« Nine Crsuss are ~ 

1. (Eengal-^mn), 

2. RU» (Kingelly). 

3. KoHu (boree.^ram), 

4. Hoehai (beeaa) 

5. Paetioi payir (gireea^nm). 
S. Ufundu (black srvn). 

7. («hea(} 

3. (dhalll. 

9. Pacliai'<irisi (rice). 


Cholan. Kambu and l^agi are excluded. A 
elitSbdy diftuent liai’ Ss given by Opperi. 
Origitirtf JniiebitaiUs, p. 478. 


; Karai-k^tfu Vtllalars 6£ oarrated io tiarfii’tahal Rce^rda. aeeiion III p. 82- 


price, and deliver all these Articles to the parents of the bride- The parents 
are taken into the house and the bride is decked in her bridal attire. 

Lastly, the bride's parents proceed once more to the bridegroom's house 
and conduct him to the wedding pandal, where he takes his seat on a 
wooden stool, and the bride is then brought and takes her seat beside him. 

C. MuhurtaM- 

The above preliminaries are followed by a group of ceremonies known 
collectively as Muhurian}, which centre round the tying of the lUi the binding 
act of the marriage ritual. 

In most castes the marriage chaplets (plates of silver or gold, Tamil 
patiamy Telugri and I^narese hoikirtga) are at this stage tied round the fore¬ 
heads of both bride and bridegroom, usually by the purohit. and the kanhanaw 
(threads of wool or cotton) are tied round their wrist together with a piece 
of turmeric and iron ring. 

The tali is then consecrated by the pur^ who performs Adrtow (burnt 
offering), places it in a half coconut, blesses it, • and then passes it round’ 
among the assembled guests, who touch it, each in turn, in token of good^ 
will. It is then taken by the bridegroom and tied round the neck of the 
bride, while the purohit repeats mantras. 

In some castes it is customary to suspend a screen of cloth between 
bride and bridegroom before the tali-tying, and the corners of their cloths 
are often tied together. 

The to«-tying is followed or preceded by a group of ceremonies known 
as hanyadanam, or “gift of the virgin ", by which the parents of the girl 
symbolically transfer her to the custody of her husband. The bride's father 
usually places her hand in the hand of the bridegroom, and recites some such 
formulae as “we give this girl to thee for wife; do thou nourish and protect 
her ". Milk or water is poured over the joined hands {dhara) and sometimes 
the girl’s father washes the feet of the bride ipatha-puja). 

“ Exchange of garlands " {mdlaUvi^truthal) is commonly performed at 
this stage, boy and girl, each in turn, thrice placing agarland on the other's 
neck. 

r\i% purohit. followed by the assembled guests, then pours rice over the 
heads of the bridal pair (rice-pouring or se^ka ceremony) who then walk hand 
in band round the milk post. 

After sunset, the bridegroom leads the bride outside the pandal and 
points out to her the star Arnndati (in Ursa Major), which represents the 
wife of the Rishi Vasishta, who exceeds all other wives in womanly virtue 


Or ii«s it round 4n unbroken coconut. 
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The couple then return to the pan dal, resume their seats, and partake 
of milk and plantains. Exchange oi pan-^up&ri follows, and the day ends in 
a feast. 

D. Closing cereuonies. 

The Muhiirtam makes the bridal couple man and wife, and is follosved 
by miscellaneous ceremonies which close the celebrations. 

The formal removal of the chaplets and the kajikana-vtMrchanam, or 
undoing of the wrist threads, are ordinarily regarded as closing the wedding 
ceremonies properly so called. 

On the night of the second or third day there is usually a procession 
round the village with music and fireworks, during which a visit is paid to 
the village temple and offerings are made to the idol. On their return to the 
house, the bridal party is sometimes met by a bevy of matrons who wave 
before them a salver of saffron water to avert evil spirits, and at the threshold 
coconuts arc broken- 

Some castes on the last dayofthe wedding perform the ant-hill ceremony 
which is followed by a final worship of the mi Ik* post. The ant-hill ceremony 
is falling into disuse. Bride and bridegroom accompanied by a few friends, 
^valk in procession to an ant-hill outside the village, taking with them the 
usual offerings, together with a basket and a hoc. Milk and ghee are sprinkled 
on the ant-hill, a salver of incense is waved thrice over it, a coconut is broken 
and fruit offered. Then the bridegroom takes the hoe and digs the ant*hi]I, 
the bride puts the earth inn basket, and a matron places the basket on her 
head. The party then return to the pandah There the bridegroom mixes 
the airth with water, makes it into a lump, and gives it to the bride, who puts 
it down near the milk-post, moulds it into the form of an altar, and bedaubs 
it with saffron, sandal-dust, and turmeric. The wrist threads, the chaplets 
and the bride’s old cloth are tied to the milk-post; cooked rice and vegetables 
are brought by some matrons of the family and spread on leaves ; a salver of 
burning incense is waved thrice over the food, fruit and pun-supdri is offered 
to the milk-post, and the bride prostrates before it. This ceremony is 
succeeded by a general feast and final distribution of pdn'Supari which close 
the festivities. 

Before the guests depart, they are all expected to make presents of money 
or cloths (moyi) to the bridal pair, though these presents are supposed to bo 
returned to their givers in due course. , 

The last day of the marriage festivities is usually known as the WdgwtfW' 
day, on account of so—<alled hJSga\'aUi ceremonj*, the purpose of which is 

* Tbs oriijin and meaniiti; ol lh« Urm HagavalU wema duublto]. vide R. S. kt. Is. v. 
Kurubeu p. l*: Barennahal IH, p. U. 
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to conciliate the spirits of the family ancestors. An earthen pot is white* 
washed on the outside and inscribed with mj-stic characters. The bride and 
bridegroom place an offering of fruit, sandalwood and other perfumes before 
the pot, walk round it thrice, and make three oblations of dressed rice to the 
manes of their ancestors, who are considered as dismissed to their celestial 
abodes. The oblations are taken away by the washerman and the sacred pot 
is stored among the family belongings. 

Miscellaneous. 

Most of the Kanarese castes and some of the Telugu perform a prelimi* 
nary rite known as surige or muIe-nlm'S^tra. Four earthern vessels hlled 
with water are placed to mack the four corners of a square, and a thread is 
passed round the neck of each and from vessel to vessel a prescribed number 
of times. * Into this enclosure, the bridegroom enters, with his mother and 
some elderly female relative whose husband is alive, and both take their seats. 
Other persons, usiiall)* five matrons connected with the contracting families, 
then bathe the boy and his mother with hot water, perform various ceremon¬ 
ies, and finally pour over them the contents of the four pots, The boy and 
his mother then change their clothes, and a similar ceremony is performed 
over the bride and her mother. In some castes the bride and bridegroom go 
through the rite together. The thread that formed the enclosure is after¬ 
wards given to the matrons of the families, and pieces of it are worn on their 
talis a$ talismans. 

Another practice not uncommon after MuhUrtam is the "common meal” 
(Biiwa) partaken of by the bride and bridegroom, who eat off the same leaf 
or platter. The food is specially prepared in new vessels by matrons of the 
family who have fasted previously, and who, during its preparation, should 
hold their cloths to their noses in case the food should* be contaminated by 
tbeir smelling it. The dish or leaf in which it is served is consecrated. 
Some of the food is distributed among the relatives, and the bridal couple are 
usually screened from view while they partake of the meal. 

Simh^sena-puja, or "worship of the seat,” is a rite observed by many 
Kanarese and Telugu castes. A kambli (blanket) doubly folded is spread on 
the ground in the pemiaf, and on it four iridents (trisSla) are drawn, radiating 
onwards at right angles to each other from a small central circle, with sun and 
moon in the top. left and right hand spaces respectively, and at each of the 
four corners a ball of sacred ashes {vibuiki}. On the east side the bride and 
bridegroom take thir seats, and one or more of the headmen of the caste sit 
opposite. In the midst of the kambli. pSn-supari is placed. A headman of 


Dumber of times lafies M^itb diEereat cast««. 
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the caste makes puja to this, and thea distributes the part'supdri to the as* 
sembled compaoy ia the order prescribed by custom. 

Another important preliminary ceremony observed by many castes is the 
worship of ancestors, {Divaruta).* This is performed by the bride and 
bridegroom separately in their own houses. A kalasam is prepared to represent 
the spirits of ancestors; it consists of an carthern or metal vessel hlled with 
wafer or grain and fruit, and its mouth covered with mango or betel leaves, over 
which a coconut is placed. The vessel is decorated externally with geometri* 
cal designs in cAunnm and ochre, placed in a consecrated spot in sn inner 
room, and^w/<a is made to it. On the morning of theOluffrKttf day, the bride 
and bridegroom bathe and fast; in the evening the clothes to be worn during 
the w’edding are laid near the halamtu ; incense is burnt and offerings of 
cooked food are laid before it. Both bride and bridegroom offer prayers, and 
the ceremony is followed by a dinner to the casle*meo. 

An amusing ceremony known as '* pot-searching ” is observed by many 
castes after the Muhurtam rites are completed. A vessel of earthenware^or 
brass is filled with water covered by turmeric, a kankanam of thread is tied 
round its neck, and it is placed oo a cushion of raw rice on a plantain leaf. 
The bridal couple take their seats on each side of the vessel; and two articles 
such as a lime-fruit for the boy and a silver bangle for the girl are thrown into 
it.f The boy and girl then dip their hands in the vessel and pick up what they 
can find, and should either pick up the wrong article, the boy the bangle or 
the girl the lime, the mistake is greeted by the assembled friends with good- 
natured chaff. 

The above descriptions are by no means exhaustive nor are they of uni¬ 
versal application. There seems no limit to variations in procedure, and 
several additional customs will be referred to in the sequel. 

Among certain Tamil castes, e.g., Konga Vellalars, Nittans, Pallans and 
Uppiliyuns, an important part in the marri^e ceremonies is taken by a sort 
of lay priest, called the arumaikkaran, and his wife {arumaikkin) who are 
appointed under rather peculiar circumstances. To become an arumaikk&ran 
a man must be well on in years, of good character, and blessed with children, 
and his wife must be alive. He cannot be ‘'consecrated” as aruvtaikkaran 
except at the marriage of his first, third or youngest son. Husband and wife 
ate consecrated together. The ceremony is conducted by the barber {navidan) 
assisted by other arutruiikkarar, and after it is over, the couple go and take 
cooked rice from a pot in which ricc is boiled for their son's marriage. This 

qualifies them for officiating in other mar iages of the caste. 1_ 

‘The ftcecvDi which follows is Uken froiB £ SM. I, Kuniha, p. 10. 
tSo with K^eutls vido B. $. U.. VI, Komsu, p. 14. 

JFor (orthcr in(oriutioBS«e Mr, F. R. HemcQlnaway’sOtfstMwro/ Trfcltirui^ly Dlstnci, p. 104. 
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Another custom observed by the Nattdns and Konga Vellalars is the 
ceremony of the ndttu-kal, a stone set up on the vihage boundary. Thither, 
amoog the natta*%$, the bride is carried by her maternal unties; she is 
dressed in her kiirai, the bridal doth presented by the bridegroom’s party, 
but is bare to the waist, and she must dose her eyes with her two hands. 
The anmuiikkdri ties a piece of yam round the stone in the sight of the 
bride, who sits the while on the basket (pHhai) on w'hich the Aflmihas been 
brought. After this the bride is carried back to her home, and there the tali 
is tied by the ariimaikkari ; the bridegroom is then brought to her and the 
couple than clasp hands, which act in this case is considered the binding part 
of the marriage rites. The bridegroom afterwards visits the ndttu-kal himsdf, 
and is there met by the village chuckler (leather-worker), who presents him 
with a new pair of sandal for which he receives a small fee. In Salem 
District, the nSitv-kal is said to represent the 24 Nads into which the Konga 
Vellalars are distributed. Theoretically no marriage should take place without 
the presence of the represenUtives of all the 24 Nads, but os this rule is 
almost impossible In practice, the ndtht-kal was tntroduced as a substitute (or 
the absent representatives. In Trichinopoly, the ndttu-kal is said to repre¬ 
sent the Konga King, whose permission was essential to every marriage.* 

Rs-uarriage, 

The prohibition of widow-marriage is a mark of Brahmanism; even 
amoog such castes as permit the re-marriage of widows, the practice is 
regarded as a sort of l^ised concubinage {kattuf>adu). Similarly among 
Brahmans and the higher castes, divorce is not recognised j but it is tolerat¬ 
ed by castes which are less affected by Brahmaoic influences. The ceremonies 
observed at the wedding of a widow or divorede areoftbe simplest description; 
the bride puts on a new cloth presented to her by her lover, and the latter ties 
the tali in the presence of the headman. No married woman should be 
present and the bridegroom has usually to pay a reduced bride price 
to the family of the widow^s deceased husband and provide a feast for his 
fellow castemen. 

11. Death Ceremonies. 

Cremation is supposed to be a mark of “ Aryan ” influence ; inhumation 
appears to be the original practice of the Dravidians- Hence the higher non- 
Brahman castes have adopted the Brahmanic (Aryan) practice of cremation, 
and in many other castes, the well-to-do cremate their dead, while the poorer 
families are content with the less costly sepulture. Sometimes it happens 
that the Vaishnava members of a caste practice cremation, while the Saiva 

rubers bury their dead- Those who die of small-pox or cholera or leorosv. 

* S«e Ga3^tt6cr o/ Trichinopoly Distriot, pp. 104«S 
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and infants ate uauaily buried, even in castes which ordinarily practise 
cremation, and men who acquire a high reputation for sanctity even among 
the Qrahmans are buried, sometimes with very peculiar rites which it would 
be irreievent here to enumerate. 

The death ceremonies ordinarily observed among castes which are not 
twice-born are as follows 

Just before the breath leaves the body, a coin, a little water, and some¬ 
times tulasi leaves, or a decoction of tulasi in water (tuUisi-tirlam) are put in 
the mouth of the dying man. 

As soon as he is dead, the head is anointed with oil, and the body is 
washed with soapuut and warm water and clad in a new cloth and v&inam, 
vibuthi, or pcUu is marked on his forehead as custom prescribes. The widow 
is then decked in a new cloth and anointed, her body is rubbed with turmeric 
and sa^oo paste, flowers are put in her hair, and a pottu of saffron is marked 
on her forehead. 

The corpse is laid on a bier, covered with a cloth, and sprinkled with 
flowers, sandaJ-dust, pansupSH; dressed rice, cakes of rice flour and jaggery 
are tied in the shroud ; and a few grains of raw rice, and a few bruised betel 
leaves and areca-nuts are put into the mouth of the corpse. The spot where 
the deceased died is purified with cow-dung, and a lighted lamp is placed 
there.* The bier is usually a ladder of bamboo made for the occasion and 
decked with leaves. Among the wealthy it is usually surmounted with a 
canopy of jasmine flowers, like a ter (temple processional car.) 

The bier is then carried to the burial ground in procession, the order of 
march in each caste being prescribed by the custom. The chief mourner, 
(nearest male relative), w'alks immediately in front of the bier and the ether 
mourners follow it The procession is usually led by a band of musiciansand 
a horn-biowet, often of Panchama caste. Sometimes, e.g., among Vakkaligas, 
a relative walks beside the biet strewing the corpse with pan-supari and 
waving incense over it. 

When the funeral cortege has past ovt of the village, the females return 
home. In some castes, however, the females do not quit the house. 

Half-way to the burial ground, the bier is placed on the ground and the 
chief mourner walks thrice round it, carrying a pot of cooked rice and strew¬ 
ing the rice as he goes ; after completing the circuit thrice, he breaks the pot. 
The front and near bearers then change positions, and the procession resumes 
its journey. 

It is often the practice for the mourners to throw cooked rice by the way¬ 
side as they go, to divert the attention of evil spirits that may be following 


*«. If. PaJI&oj, 
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them. Evil spiritR are aJso scared en route by the blare of trumpets or chank 
sheUs, the beating of tom toms orgoogs, the jangling of bells, and sometimes 
by the occasional firing of a gun. 

On arrival at the burial ground the chief mourner is shaved and bathed. 
If the body is to be cremated the bier is then placed on the pyre and the chief 
mourner walks round it thrice from right to left.l carrying on his shoulder a 
pot of water which he sprinkles as he goes; a few holes are punched in the 
pot as each circuit begins. After the third circurnambulatioo, he breaks the 
pot by throwing it over his head on to the pyre, and walks away without 
looking back. The covering cloth ,2 or part of it, is taken off the corpse. 
Sometimes a few*grains of raw rice are dropped into the mouth of the deceas¬ 
ed, first by the chief mourner, and afterwards by the other relatives. The 
chief mourner, then sets lire to the pyre near the head of the corpse, and 
sometimes, the other mourners join in lighting the pyre. 

All the mourners then repair to a tank or well and bathe. They then 
return to the house of mourning, where they make obeisance to the lighted 
lamp placed on the spot where the deceased died. They then disperse to 
their houses. 


In the case of burials the procedure is sirnilar, the chief mourner carry¬ 
ing the vessel of water thrice round the grave after the body is laid in it. 

In some cases 3 the body is carried thrice round the pyre or grave as a 
preliminary to the other ceremonies, and in a few castes the body is first 
taken off the bier before it is carried round.4 

When burnt, the corpse is placed with the head towards the south or 
east, when buried it is usually laid head southwards,5 but some castes bury 
their dead in a sitting posture.6 

On the second day of mourning the chief mourner sometimes 7 visits the 
cemstry ground with the purohit, and makes offerings to the manes of the 
departed. 

The third day is a day of great importance to all non-Brahman castes 
on account of the Milk Ceremony (Tam. Pal^adangu.) In the morning, the 
floor of the house of mourning is rubbed with cow-dung and water, and 
the walls are white-washed. 


1 ». f.. b the opposite direolioo to the iw, kee^a^ hs leftside towards the pyre. 

2 The portion tore off is ueually the pergoisito ol the Periah who attends the fuaerel 

3 Among the Koochign and CeogadikAra Vakkaligw, the MoUitl and Perdaeaoti Reddis and 
Kaoimas. 

4 E. 9 . amoa; the Perdaennti Keddls, 

i The Moth IS the repoo of Yama, ihe God of Death. 

'* Brahmans b the case of men who have lived lives of 

7 Especially Brahman's 
Sjabmanic custom. 


and Vaisyas, and the bisher Non Brahman castes who imitate 
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The mourners bathe, shave, and don new cloths ; somelimes an offering 
of rice, fowls, vegetables, etc-, is placed on the spot where the deceased died. 

The mourners then proceed to the burning ground, an offering of cooked 
rice is laid on the spot where the bier bearers rested en route and the chief 
mourner sprinkles water over the remnants of the pyre, collects the bones 
and puts them In an earthem vessel, gathers the ashes In a heap, sprinkles 
milk over them, and places round them offerings" of cooked rice, cakes of 
jaggery and rice flour, pan-sup&ri, etc., and makes obeisance. He then 
^\atche$ till the crows come and eat some of the oblation.f 

The vessel containing the bones is then thrown into a tank or well and 
the party of mourners return home. In the case of burial the oblations are 
placed on the grave, and the same signs are awaited. 

The ceremonies observed on the days succeeding the milk ceremony 
differ greatly in different castes. The period of pollution lasts usually from 
10 to 16 days, and closes 

(1) with the ceremonial purification of the house and of the mourners, 

(2) worship at the village temple, 

(3) the presentation of a new turban to the chief mourner, 

(4) a family meal. 

As a preliminar>', all the mourners bathe, shave and don new clothes. 
The floor of the house is smeared with cow*dung and the ^11115 are white* 
washed; purohit perfhtTns punyaha-^^aeftanam and sprinkles the house 
and the mourners with holy xs-ater {tiriam). It is a common practice to put 
cooked rice on the roof of the house for the crows to cat. Sometimes the 
chief mourner undergoes the ceremony of drinking the five products of the 
cow ipancha-gavya). 

The higher castes usually make presents in cash and kind to a few 
Brahmans. An offering of raw rice, dhall, salt, tamarind, chillies, milk, ghee, 
jaggery, etc., is sent to theof the village temple; the Utter bathes, 
puts on clean clothes, boils some of the rice and offers it to the idol. The 
chief mourner then, with a few near relations, repairs to the temple with the 
usual offerings, the pujari performs puia% and gives holy water and sacred 
flowers to the mourners, who usually partake of the consecrated food. 
{pffasSd^. 

* The number of oblaicona and the p]acinc of them wys in different castes. There are 
u&u&lly three offeriziKs. one on lop of the uhee, and one oo either side, or. in the case oTberisJ. 
one On the top of the ^ave, one at the bead, and one ai the (oei. 

t li (he crows come readity. it is (then as a surn that ihedeceased was a irood nian and hie 
f boat is bappy and content and will treoble the family no more, Soreetimes, if the crows bold off 
1 cow is brought aad made io eat a Utile of the rioe. If the nee is ret eaten, it is beliexTsd that 
the gboct of the deceased will return to the liouaeof mouminu and bring endless trouble on the 
survivors. 
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The ceremonial removal of the widow’s iSH is sometimes performed on 
the closing day, and sometimes several days before*hand, aud the rite varies 
in different castes. 

Most castes, including even the Pariahs, perform in some form or other 
a karumantaram ceremony in imitation of the Brahmans, the object of which 
is to cause the soul of the dead to enter into communion with the other 
ancestors of the family.! The ceremony consists in the cheif mourner doing 
puja to one, two, or three bricks or stones, one of which represents the soul 
of the deceased, and the other gods; offering them balls of rice, uttering a 
formula praying that the deceased's soul may enter into Paradise, and 
throwing the bricks into a tank or well. 

Some castes burn a bundle of dkarba grass, which is supposed to 
represent the deceased,] 

In a few castes the bodies of unmarried girls are buried without a bier, 
and all ceremonies are dispensed with or the cei^monies terminate with the 
third day. 


t Vid» Dabci*. p, 497 >q; Trfchmo^ly Gatetftr 
Vol. V, No. 2, p. 8*. 

* E. g. Patide-mNtfu PnUis, 
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THE EXACT SCIENCES IN THE VEDA 

(A Paper read before the Uyikic Society.) 

By P. N. Gowd, m. a., b. sc. (Edin.) 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the psssing away of the Nineteenth 
Centuf)' and the advent of its eventful successor have been marked by the onrush 
of an impetuous stream of not unhappy surprises in almost all the departments 
of human activity, but, that the theme of this paper rightly claims to have as 
much a share in directing the course of this strenuous current of surprises in 
the near future as the astounding revelations of science have hitherto had is 
yet to be learnt. The study or Sanskrit Literature has been, for some time 
past, engaging the serious attention of a considerable number of learned 
scholars. The labours of this band of eminent men of letters have resulted in 
the postulation of two diametrically opposed theories although one may make 
bold to affirm that neither of them can yet claim to have secured a solid 
foundation. The opinions of the majority of the Western Orientalists as 
regards the nature of the Vedas have been summed up in the unambiguous 
remarks made by Max Muller, whom we may consider as the mouthpiece of the 
European Scholars of the last century, He writes “That the Veda is full of 
childish, silly, even to our minds monstrous conceptions, who would deny ?“ 
and “ I do not claim for the ancient Indian Literature any more than I should 
willingly concede to the fables and traditions and songs of savage nations 
such as we can study at present in what we call a stale of nature.” The pre* 
sumptive reasoning and curious logic adopted by the advocates of this doctrine 
to arrive at the foregoing decision have been declared to be illusory and un¬ 
tenable by an opposed school of seaJous Vedic researchers, composed mostly 
of Indians, who have, consequently, postulated the theory' that the Vedas 
embodj* the principle conceptions forming the body of modern ScieniiBc 
Literature even though as yet no weightv evidence has been adduced in its 
support. 

It is hoped that this paper will go a long way to dear up the differences 
between these two divergent schools of sincere workers, and securely establish 
the latter theory. 

The title of this paper embraces two distinct yet Interdependent state¬ 
ments each of which requiring a separate enquiry' and exposition. Not only 
does it suggest that the Vedas are scientific In character, but also that they 
contain a knowledge of Physics, Chemistry, and such other exact sciences. 

• Consequently this essay naturally breaks up into two parts, the first of which 
dealing niatnlv with the general nature of the Vedas and the second with 
3 
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their particular contents. I propose to begin with the consideration of the 
scientific character or otherwise of the Vedas. 

This is best done by the consideration of a few of the Sutras or aphorisms 
of Jaimioi who, working as a student under Vyasa the compiler of the Vedas, 
should be supposed to have come into direct possession of the knowledge 
relating to the Vedic ritual. These aphorisms were intended by Jaimini to 
reveal the true nature of the Vedas- “The Veda is the only authority for 
Dharma: the Veda is that authority and nothing else,” says Jaimini in his 
second Sutra. In the Purush4rthdnu^4sana it is laid down that “Dharma and 
Brahma are to be learnt from the Veda only." It is evident from these 
statements that the Veda is an authority for Dharma. No doubt Veda being 
derived from Vid, to know, means knowledge, but this does not in any way 
oontradlct the preceding remarks In as much as Dharma, as the following 
citations will show, is but the totality of Natural Laws. Commenting on 
these definitions of the Veda, Sayana observes: “To establish the former of 
these propositions Jaimini, in his fourth Sutra, shows that Dharma (Natural 
Law) is not cognizable by our senses. ‘ Perception is not a cause there, 
because perception deals with things that are, not with things that are to be.’ 
Dharma will arise after the Yajna (scientific experimentation) producing it has 
been performed: it does not exist before, and perception is therefore useless 
here. Nor even afterw'ards can Dharma be apprehended by the senses. 
Because it is destitute of form, etc. That is the reason why it is commonly 
called ' adriskta ’ that which is unseen. Nor is the second source of knowledge, 
inference, available. Whj'? On account of the absence of characteristic marks, 
you will perhaps say that joy and sorrow ate such characteristic marks for 
Dharma and Adharma. True. But they are given as such in the Veda 
itself.” 

In another place Sayana adds thus: “And knowledge of Dharma and 
Brahma is the immediate use of the Veda. Nor need we doubt lest such 
knowledge,—like that, for example, that the earth has seven continents, or 
that a certain kmg is going somewhere,—has no relation to any end 
of mao., Dharma is eulogised as productive objects of human desire in the 
.following passages: ‘ Dharma is the support of the whole world: through¬ 
out the w'hole world people flock to him who has most Dharma (i.e. who 
knows most about the Laws of Nature). A man puts away his sin (suffering) 
by means of his Dharma (i.e. his knowledge of the Laws of Nature), every, 
thing rests upon Dharma. Therefore thej' call Dharma man’s highest good-’ 
Dharma restrains a king in act to strike, and to the weaker of two disputants 
brings victory as from a king’s help : truly it is an object of desire to men.” 

What could these Sutras and this commentary on them portray save 
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that the Vedas are Scieotific works ? Dharma has been refereed to as arising 
“after the Yajoa producing it has been performed.” What is this Yajna? 
It is a scientific experiment. We have the text, Uddisya dtvaiam dravyaiyago 
yago abhidhiyate which means only one thing, namely, having desired (to 
produce) a Devata (i-e., a re-agent) the separation (of it) from a substance 
is known as Yaga. Yajna coming from the same root, yaj, is identical 
with yaga and denotes scientific experimentation- That this was the 
original significance attached to the world yajua can be substantiated by a 
number of passages from the Upanishads and Bha^vad Gita, but I will avail 
myself of only a few verses from the latter. In the 3rd chapter (verses 10-13) 
Krishna is introduced as saying: 

“ Since all action other than that relating to yajna (scientific experi¬ 
mentation) is a bonda^ to (those of) this world, Kaunteya, act only for 
the sake of (improving and furthering) this yajna kanna (scientific research) 
having cut o^ all bondage. 

“Formerly, having created (evolved) men together with yajnaa (the 
means of understanding Dharma), Prajapati told them thus; ‘Prosper 
yourselves by this yajna. Let it be sufficient unto you to fulfil all your 
desires.’ 

“ By such yajna the Devas {i^.. Nature's Agents such as 0,. Hj, 
or electricity) are produced. It is these De\as that produce you, Being 
thus mutually produced, ye shall obtain the beat prosperity.” 

“ The Devas obtained from yajna will bestow desired enjoyments and he 
is verily the thief who appropriates the results for his own self without 
offering them to the Devas.” It is here meant that scientific investigation 
must not be undertaken solely for the purpose of economic excellence but for 
furthering the search alter truth. 

Now, then, it is easy for us to understand the significance of the state¬ 
ment that “Dharma will arise after the yajna producing it has been 
performed.” ft is the same as saying that Natural Law will be apprehended 
only after the experiment giving rise to it has been performed- Nor is it 
difficult to appreciate the sense of the import of the statement that ” percep¬ 
tion is not a cause there because perception deals with things that are, not 
with things are to be;” for, verily Natural Law is not cognisable by our 
senses. Hence has it been declared that “ a means which is not learned by 
perception or inference is learned from the Veda; and that is why the 
Veda is so called.” That the Veda is the record of scientific facts and 
principles is what is meant by statements such as that the Veda is 
“that which enables us to know the uncommon means to derive good 
and ward off evil”, that “ it can make clear uhat has been, what is, and what 
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IS to be. vi^hat is near and what is afar off,” and that ” whatsoever is desired 
Will be occomplishcd by (the knowcr of) the Veda, for whom nothing 
Im^ssible exists,” Needless lo say that these powers axe at, the disposal 
of Natural Science alone: and when sve are enjoined that the Veda possesses 
these properties it must needs be a record of the fads and principles of 
Scieoce Natural. 


The determination of the actual significance of the Oevas will furnish 
^Ether proof of this statement. In the Njrukla. we, are informed that the 
Devas “are produced from yajnas (i.e., Scientific experiments).” that they are 
numerous existences ” endowed with “diverse but distinct functions ”, and 
that they are neither intelligent beings nor quite the reverse though they are 
often introduced “in their character of actors in a particular function, as 
y<^na IS only the temporary act of the man who perforins it.” The etymo¬ 
logical meaning of the terra is “ that which plays (kri'da)” or that which acts 
and re acts a chemical reagent. Devas ate not bom in the manner in which 
either viviparous or oviparous creatures ate born nor even in the manner in 
which those that spnng from germs and plants are born. They have “ no 

death”, and “never grow old”, and though subject “ to the three states, 
namely, of production, existence and disintegration or change, are in all these 
con<haons as virile and active as a youth aged twenty-five ”. They “ know 
much for, what they are about we do not fully know. This description is 
applicable only to the scientists’ reagents and it must be so because the Devas 
were realities seen and handled by the Vedic Rishis who to do them justice, 
w«c not, as IS generaUy supposed, superstitious, nor polytheistic, but on the 
other hand, if the value of these veiy goods be properly evaluated, it would 
turn out that (hey were scientists to their very core, possessing the Advaita 
religion which is the inevitable stage of advance scientific research. 

The Veda is the History of these Devas i, ,he objects of physical 
sc.ei.cei It exists in four parts the Rig, Yajur, Sapia and Adharva the last 
or which contains verses such as; 


He who has penetrated the secret of things, who has lifted himself up 
by contemplafoa to the knowledge of the immortal principle, who has 
J^maed his body and developed his soul, who knows all the mysteries of 
being and non-bemg. who has studied all the transformations of the vital 
molecule from Brahma to man and from man to Brahma, he alone is in com- 
mumcation with the Pitns and commands the celestial forces ” 

T -f everything is changed or tmns/ormed. 

^fe and d^th are only modes of transformation which rule the vital molecule 
from the plant up to Brahman himself.” 


These two quotations show us the kind and the 


extent of the Vedic 
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knowledge. W<e cannot escape here by saying that they are childish or even 
metaphysical speculations. The spirit, the underlying authoritative tone, 
and (he dignity of principles advocated in them con^pel us to infer an experi¬ 
enced author who knows them to be true, having himself tested them. No 
children can speak in these terms nor even our leading scientists. The latter 
are far behind the ideal state hinted at in the above citations. 

The actual relations subsisting between the Rig and Yajur Vedas is suc¬ 
cinctly set forth by Say-ana in his preface to the Rig Veda. He says; We 

will grant that.the Rig Veda comes first. Still the Yajur Veda is 

properly explained before it. Because the Vajur Veda is most important for 
the yajna fexperiment) and it is in order to perform the yajna we must know 
the meaning of the Vedas.” The point in dispute is w hy should Yajur Veda be 
explained prior to the Rig veda ? And the answer is the same as that we give 
to the questions, why should experiments precede generalised theorem ? or 
why should the preparation of the necessary apparatus and reagents precede 
the actual experimentation ? The Rig Veda deals with lliearems and experi* 
ments but the processes of preparing the reagents and apparatus are recorded 
in tbc Yajur Veda which is in effect a laboratory guide. Thus for instance, the 
theorem that Hydrogen is produced by the action of a metal on an acid occurs 
in the Rig Veda while the method of preparing the acid is dealt with in the 
Yajur Veda- This is what is meant by Sayana when he says: “' The name 
Mantra from Manana (inductive and deductive reasoning), the name Cbandas 
from Chadana (coveriog) the name Stoma from Stavana (praising i.e., de* 
scribing the properties), and the oainc Yajus from Yajati (to experiment).’ 
This being so, the body of the Yajna (i.e., tbc rcquisities of experiment) is 
performed in the Yajur Veda, the Veda of the Adhvaryu priest (who measures 
out the substances for the experiment): the hymn and lesson required by the 
yajna (experiment) as part of it are filled op by the other two Vedas.'* 

Statements arc made such as that “In such Mantras as oshadke 
trasyasthjiruun the persons addressed are not the things themselves but the 
deities (Devas) immarient in the things.” This doctrine of the immanent 
deities which has been set forth by the holy Badarayana in his 
' Abhimanivyapaddsastu ’ Sutra become intelligible only if we take Devas 
or deities to mean chemical reagents including the elements. 

The Vedas arc divided into Mantras and Brahmanas. The word 
Mantra is often supposed to represent something whose mental repeti¬ 
tion. produces in a miraculous way some extraordinary effect. But 
Sayana, relying on the authority of Jaimini, refutes this view as 
follosvs:— But the meaning of a sentence has the same relation to 
the words in the Veda as in any other book. The word ’but’ here 
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shows that Jaimini is about to reject the view that the use* of the Mantras 
is a spiritual odc, lying only in their repetition. The meaning of a sentence 
is arrived at by the relation of cause and effect subsisting between the words 
and it, and this holds good of all words whatever, sacred or profane. That 
being so, just as in common talk a sentence is uttered in order that it may 
convey its meaning, the same law must be recognised in the case of a Vedic 
yajna (experiment). For only the yajna (experiment) which is illustrated 
by a Mantra can be performed, not that vhick is not so iUustraied. There¬ 
fore the recitation of Mantras has one immediate tise and one such only, and 
that is not a mystical one. They are recited in order that they convey their 
meaning.” And what Is this meaning? It is that which enables us to 
successfully perform a scientific experiment for the production of material 
results, 

By Brahmana is meant a sastra and a saatra is a prescription in connec¬ 
tion with an experiment; or, it is an exposition of it. All knowledge that is 
not included in the Mantras, which contain the more important facts, is 
recorded in the Brahmanas. Whatever is necessary to direct to completion 
an experiment which is undertaken on the authority of the corresponding 
Mantra portion is included in the Brahmana. It, therefore, contains state¬ 
ments ‘'accompanied by a circumstance in the shape of the direction to the 
priest (experimenter)—” or a Pari^anhhya an “implied prohibition, ” as in 
saying take acidulated water and not pure water. It contains, moreover, 
that knowledge which logically follows from the Truths of Nature, for 
instance, the theories of Karma and Maya. 

That the Mantras are useless because they “ at the time of yajna express 
no meaning any more than they do when one is learning them by heart ”, is 
the argument which Jaimini controverts in the Sutra that “the non*communica' 
tion of knowledge here is due to the fact that there is no connection with the 
yajna (experiment).” From this, it transpires that there is a definite meaning 
for a Mantra which meaning gives us a certain knowledge. The knowledge 
is obtained not by its mere repetition but by the performance of an experi¬ 
ment according to the directions embodied in it. There is do supernatural 
connection here. A Mantra is very nearly equivalent to a theorem in modern 
scientific terminology, 

The reference to Mantras by a general description shows that the 
meaning of the text is taken into account. That is, when a verse has Agni 
(OXYGEN) for Jts deity and is termed an Agneyi (belonging to Agni) vecse, 
there must of necessity be a meaning in it.” 

The object of the whole body of Amna>a or revealed truth (Veda) is the 
performance of the yajna (scientific experimentatioo). 
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“ Each rite (*, tf.,,the experiment enjoined in the Veda) must have its 
reward (t.result). Distinctive ^e^^a^ds mitst therefore, as in daily life, 
refer to increase in quantity or quality." Saya^ia, commenting on xhi$, 
writes that “Victory over (». acquisition of) the one or the other of the 
three classes of worlds, terrestrial, celestial and these in midheaven, is the 
fruit (result) obtained by him who performs the ' PasubhaTtda 'rife.” The 
true meaning of this is, as will be evident later on, that the performer of the 
Pa4ubhanda rite, a kind of experiment, can obtain either oxygen, or hydrogen 
or nitrogen. The experimenter who proceeds to experiment with these after 
getting them will obtain either qualitative or quantitative results. For 
instance if accordiog to another rite oxygen is made to combine with hydrogen 
we get water, a quantitative resuit, or by yet a different process we may 
purify the oxygen and thus obtain a qualitative result. Saya^a observes: 

" The words'as in daily life’introduce a simile. As in daily life you may 
buy a Khari of rice for one Nishka, and then giving another Mishka get more 
rice. Or, as one Mishka will get you cotton clothes, while for two you may 
get silk. Here you ha\‘e increase In bulk and increase in quality respectively. ' 
/ In the same way it must be recognised that additional yajnas (experiments) 
will procure for the worshipper (experimenter) increased or higher enjoy* 
ments." 

“ Of the Veda too, some predicate neatness to us in time, There is 
mention of the men who composed them. Also because we see mention 
made of things that are not eternal." It is here argued that since Vasishta, 
Kanva and other Rishis are the compilers of the Vedas, the latter are no 
more “ without beginning" than the works of Kalidasa and the like writers. 
But Jaimini refutes it in the sutras that" the priority of sound has already been 
declared, ” “ that mention of men is made on account of their teaching," and 
that “ if it were made by rnan there would be no mention of the use (or the 
result) of the rite (experiment), Also from its identity with the rite." The first 
of the arguments is plain enough. No sane person can hold that any man 
has composed the Truth of Nature, although we know for certain that the 
latter is “covered" in theorems by man and that the teacher teaches them 
to his pupils. Knowledge is knowledge irrespective of time and space, and 
whether we are ct^izant of it or not, None can invent knowledge but caji 
only understand and record it. But even in this recording of scientific ^ts 
the Rishis hold that we should not attribute authorship to man, for, he does 
not create the sounds which make up the words used in their construction. 

All that he does is to understand and teach them; and it is on this - account 
that names such as Vasishta and Kanva are mentioned in the Vedas. If the 
Veda w'as the creation of a poet how could the immutability and universality 
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of the experiments end their results be known Co him P 

Saya^ia says: “ If the sentences about the 'Jyotishtoma' and other Yajnas 
were made by man, then the composition of the sentences about the 
' JyoUshtoitui ’ and the other rites would not have been followed by the 
assertion that these rites win Divj (hydrogen) and other worlds (elements). 
Por no man could have seen that these things stood to one another as cause 
and effect. But the Veda does contain such an assertion.' ‘ Let the person 
who desires Divi (hydrogen) experiment by the Jyoti$ht6'nit yajna.’ Nor can 
this be said to be like the speech of a mad man. For the yajna enjoined 
here is understood, as in the case of precepts in daily life, to be provided 
with the three factors, the thing to be gained, the instrument, and the method 

. Its end is Divi (hydrogen). The S5ma (pyroligneous acid 

extracted by the destructive distillation of Sami wood) is the instrument used, 
and the introductory and the other subsidiary portions of the ritual must be 
observed. How can this be said to be like the talk of a mad man." 

To those who argue that there is a spiritual or supernatural reward from 
the study or recitation of the Veda, Jatmini answers that “ where there is a 
visible reward you must not supply an invisible one/’ that "the visible 
rewards are the niaster\' of the text and yajnika (experimental) perfection," 
that " by mastering the text knowledge of the meaning ” is obtained, all these 
" because the injunction (that a certain yajna produces such and such results) 
must needs have fulfilment.'’ 

" The natural meaning gives a good sense, and there is, therefore, no 
occasion to force the construction " of any sentence whatsoever. 

To summarise what we have thus for recorded w*e must begin by remaik' 
ing that it has been declared that the function Of the Vedas is to give us a 
knowledge of Dharma. The term Dharma has been proved to be synonjmious 
with Natural Law, in as much as it is that which arises after the performance 
of yajna which, in its turn, is equivalent to scientittc e.xperimentation. We 
have also identified the Devas with the Agents of Nature on account of the 
identity of the attributes of the former w’ith those of the latter. Thus we see 
that the Devas are produced from yajnaa i.e., experiments; so are the Agents 
of Nature, Thej* are invoked called upon to perform some function, 
during the yajnas; so are the Agents of Nature- Thej* are capable of satis¬ 
fying our desires, cure our diseases, act as defensive and offensive weapons for 
us, and in fact it is thej* who have given us our present existence: such 
indeed are the functions of the ^ents of Nature. They are " numerous 
existences/' They Are distinct agents with settled functions. They are the 
actors in the drama of ynjna; and the designation devas suits them best 
because they “ play " i.e.. act and react- These facts although known for 



certuries have not been understood in the rifht spirit. With our learned com¬ 
mentators, speculation has taken the place of rationalism, and consequently 
they have failed to identify the devas u ith the objects of the physical science, 
Yajna with scientific e:( peri mentation, and the Veda with scientfic knowledge. 

Before I proceed to deal with the second part of this paper, it is advisable 
that 1 should draw the attention of the reader to the advice given by the 
Rishis with respect to the interpretation and understanding of the Vedic texts. 
But for the prevalent contempt and disregard of the Vedic literature which 
have resulted partly from a misunderstanding and misrepresentation not only 
of the general Vedic literature but also of the unmistakable and simple state¬ 
ments of the Rishis which w ere intended to elucidate the nature of the Vedas, 
and partly from an incorrect estimation of the activities and abilities of the 
ancients, there would have been no necessity for me to make a special mention 
to the e^ct that despite the repeated declaration in the Vedas themselves of 
the injunctions that a material and feasible sense should be given to the 
words used in them, that the Vedas are the source of practical results pro¬ 
ductive of happiness and peace of mind, and that they deal mainly with the 
material manifestation, the majority of the Vedic scholars have failed to 
recognise and respect them. But even supposing that they were capable of 
riding their implied purport and had thus become aware of an obvious 
injunction to look for scientific knowledge m the Vedas, it would yet have 
been a Herculean task for them to decipher the Vedic verses. For, the 
latter capacity is decidedly unattainable unless the significance of the follow*- 
ing preface to the “ Agrouchada-parikehai '*—a work dealing with the initia¬ 
tion into the enduring rawterj* of the Veda—is fully apprehended. Tfie 
quotation runs thus“ The sacred Scriptures ought not to be taken in their 
apparent meaning as in the case of ordinary' books. Of what use would it 
be to forbid their revelation to the profane if their secret meaning were 
contained in the literal sense of the language usually employed ? 

“As the soul is contained in the body. 

“As the almond is hidden by its envelope, 

“As the sun U veiled by' the clouds, 

“As the garments hide the body' from view, 

' “As the egg is contained in its shell, 

* “And as the germ rests within the interior of the seed. 

“So the sacred Law has its body, its envelope, its clouds, its garment, 
its shell which hide it from the knowledge of the world." 

“All that has been, all that is, everything that will be, everything that 
has ever been said, are to be found in the V’edas. But the Vedas do not 
ex^am themselves? they can only be understood when the Guru (Teacher) 
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has removed the g;arinent with which they are clothed and scattered the clouds 
that veil their celestial light.” 

“The Law is like the precious pearl that is buried in the bosom of the 
ocean. It is not enough to find the oyster in which it is enclosed, but it is 
also necessary to open the oyster and get the pearl. 

“You who in j our pride, would read the sacred Scriptures without the 
Guru's assistance, do you even know by xchai Utter of a you ought to 
begin to read them—do you know the secret of the combination by tvos and 
fAreas—do you know when the final letter becomes an inilial and the iniiial 
becomes final?" 

“ Woe to him who would penetrate the real meaning of things before his 
head is white and he needs a cane to guide his steps.” 

What does this signify ? Does this speak of magic and myth or rational 
science ? 

With a view' to incite corruption and neglect of the Vedas much capital 
has been made out of the feet that they should not be taught to the Sudra 
and the fair sex- But when we look at it coolly and with fairness the 
advocates of this ancient policy will be found to be in the right. The modern 
West is experiencing the results of not forbidding the revelation of the Vedas 
(sciences) totheprofene; murder, bloodshed, destruction and dishonour abound 
in this great conflagration. Nothing so dreadful would have been possible if 
only the scientists had the fore-thought to curtail the improper use of the 
principles of Nature by refusing to impart that knowledge to the profane—a 
term applicable to all those who are outside the fold of Satwikas. It is not 
triie, however, that this dictum was in force during the time when the Vedas 
were fully understood and the control of the society rested in the hands of 
scientists; for, we have references in the Upanishads to women and Sudias 
versed in the Vedas. It was found necessary to apply it effectively when it 
was feared that the unenlightened folk who generally filled the ranks of wo- 
men and servants would, b>* their interference, contort and modify the words 
and sentences thereby reducing the texts to a meaningless muddle. “ The 
Veda is afraid of the man of little learning lest he should hurt it ” i. e. contort 
It- But for this fear there is no necessity, nor even any reason for such an 
injunction, and one will not wonder if the same attitude is taken up by the 
modem Rishis when they are driven to realise that the knowledge of the Laws 
of Nature is intended to further our knowledge of the ultimate basis of 
manifestation, not for the fulfillment of selfish ends which in their train, as is 
only too well known, bring but unhapply results. 

The Rishis know full well that this edict was as good as asking a curious 
child not to eat a delicious fruit put into its hand. Besides, they knew that 
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it w&s well'nigh impossible to recognise the Sudra or the Brahmaiia in man. 
But they had an extraordinary resource of the knowledge of human nature at 
their disposal which enabled them to equitably decide in these cases. The 
more the Sraddha and Bhaktie., interest and faith, the higher the stage 
of the individual in the process of evolution. The ideal Brahmana is 
distinguished from others by his inborn spirit of renunciation, thirst for 
knowledge and love of humanity. The Rishis made these very qualities the 
judges as to whether one was a Sudra or a Brahmana. They "covered" 
the law with successive thick layers of to*us-uncouth garments sufficiently 
deceptive to bewilder and lead astray the student and thus test his interest 
and faith, A Sudra would be forced, by the very ungainliness of the terms 
in which the law is couched, to relinquish all hold on the Vedas, but a 
Brahmana in spite of repeated failures, would hold on because he believes 
firmly in the greatness and magnanimity of his ancients, It is this respect 
and love of knowledge that makes one a Brahmana. To such a one the 
Guru will " open the oyster ” in- which "the precious pearl" is enclosed' 
But we to whom no such Guru is available have to depend on the inspiration 
from our inner selves. We must perform severe Tapas. We must call to 
our assistance the discoveries of the modern scientists- We must know 
"the secret of combination (of elements) by twos and threes." Then we 
must try to know " by what letter of a word we should begin to read " the 
Vedic text in order to arrive at a meaning different from wbat is obtained by 
the outward form of the verse, and productive of material results- In 
other words we must develop that intuitive perception which would enable us 
to. effect the correct Padavibkaga or analysis of sentences, Then only, we 
will be able to know when the final and initial letters of words as analysed at 
present will become the initials and finals of the true ones. Aye, to finish 
this work our span of life is far too short. Yet man’s is the trial. 

With a view to make clear what is meant by the remark "do you even 
know by what letter of a word you ought to begin to read them ? (the 
Vedas)—I propose to consider the eighth and ninth verses of the first 
va^a of the Rigveda. The hymn from which these verses are taken has 
Agni for its deity. The verses read a$ follow 

Rijantamadhvaranim gopamritasya didivim 
Vardhamaoam swedame, 

and 

Sacahi pitevasfinave agne silpa>‘anobhava 
Sachasw&nab swasthaya, 

I give here the padavibhaga of these two verses according to two well 
known commentators along with their respective translations, Sayana takes 
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the ^adavibhaga the first of these verses to be: 

Rajantam, adhvajiniui, gopSm, ritasya, dfdivim, 

Vardhamanam, swe, dame, 
and gives its translation as follows :— 

“(We*approach Agni) who shines, who protects Yajna from the mischief 
o£ Rakshasas, who reminds us of true or fixed Karma, and who increases in 
his own house." On the other hand Herman Oldenberge lakes lUjantam 
to represent the two words Rijan and lam and translates the verse thus : 

“ Who art the king of all worship, the guardian of Rita, the Shining 
One, increasing in thy own house.” 

The padavibkaga of the second verse is taken to be. Sah. nah, pita, iva, 
sunave, agne, su, upayanah, bhava» sachaswa, nah, swastaya, and the uansla- 
tioD according to Sayaaa is : 

" O Agni become happy-making to us just as a father is to his son. and 
be re^^y to avert our destruction ” j—whereas Oldenberge renders it by,— 

“Thus, 0 Agni, be easy of access to us, as a fether to his son. Stay 
wth us for our happiness.” 

But ID the light of what we have come to know of the nature of the 
Vedas, Dharma, Yajna and Devata, we are constrained to take the respective 
podoMbhaga to be: 

Ra, janitam, adharnam, gopa, mritasj*a, didivim— , 

Vardhamanam, swedame (Swe and dame), 
aod,— 


Sah, nah, pita, i, vasu, unave, agne, supa, ayana, bhava, sa, cha, swanah, 
swastbaya. 

Before I give the correct treoslation of these verses some of the terms 
used in them require explenstion. Ra U the plurd of rah which is a name of 
Agni. Now remembering that the Vedic teffhs are aU'Yaugika words, i. e 
words having a derivative meaning, if we consider the signification of the 
synonyms of Agni, we'will be able to make out the object which that wbtd 
reprints. Agni is called “kripitayonioh " because "water is the place of 
fais birth I e., his source" or because "he is the origin of wafer.” He is caUed 
Jplai^ ^use " he inflames (a glowing spirit),” or because 'i he maintains 
^^elf without fuel, Analak is another name which means that “ by him all 
tongs live . There are also other synonyms of Agni which also point to one 
object only, namely, Oxygen. Ra in the above verse denotes only oxygen 
G^orGopi isan Indian plant {Echites'frutescens) used in the prepara- 

P'^"' “it 

Cherishes Go - Go is synonymous with Prithvi and Prithvi in the Vedic 
chemical terminology means Oxygen, more exactly, Osone. Gopa therefore 
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cherishes or builds up a substance whose molecule possesses, besides other 
constituents, three atoms of oxygen. We know that plants on land contain 
potassium salts, and since the substance built up by the Gopa plant is a 
potassium salt containing three atoms of oxygen, it cannot be other Chau 
Potassium chlorate. 

Mriiam is a term applied in the Hindu Medical Literature to the residue 
that is left after a substance is burnt, calcined, or reduced (metals). Here 
it is used in conoection with the Gopa plant sc that Gopamritasya means 
“ of the ashes of the plant Gopa.” There is no re(]uircment whether of logic 
or consistency that prevents us from taking didivim to mean the filtrate that 
is obtained after digest!Dg these ashes with water in order to dissolve the 
soluble matter, since this process involves the main idea connected with the 
word which means “boiled or cooked rice.” 

SwdatM has been explained by “ in thy own house.” But there is )*et 
another view of it. Sicsdam is heat. Sxfedame does, therefore, also mean 
” on heating.” This meaning is quite independent of the other one. The 
hict that the word dame is confined to the Vedas only, has an important 
lesson to teach. The compound iwdamc Is evidently intended to convey 
two meanings, (1) on heating, (2) io thy own house. 

Translation : 

* Oxygen is produced in experiments Id which (the substance obtained by 
evaporating) the filtrate from the digested mixture of w'ater and the ashes of 
the plant Gopa is heated. It grows I, e., developes in its own dwelling, (s. e., 
Potassium chlorate.) 

The next verse deals with the same subject giving us corroborative 
information about Potassium chlorate. Sayana and Oldenberge have mis¬ 
taken the original import of the verse by having recourse to improper 
padavibhaga. For instance, they have taken supayatia to meau “happy 
making” and “easy of access” respectively. In reality it is a compound 
of two words, supa and ayana, meaning “ condiment or soup ” ajid 
“house or dwelling” respectively. It therefore refers to the solution 
(didivim) of the last sloka which Ts extracted from the ashes of the Gopa 
plant. This contains the Potassium salts. 

'k, Saebasvanah is Uken by Sayana to mean “ be ready ”, and by Oldeu- 
berge to mean ” stay”. It is a compound of three words namely sa, cha, 
ewarui. 

The term Unave comes from the root una, “ to deduct or lessen " i. e.,,to 
evaporate and thus lessen. 

In bis Sanskrit and English Dictionar)-, Wilson saj-s that Vasu is the 
name of ” a sort of salt ”, Vasuka is a ” fossil salt brought from a district in 
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Ajmere.” Amam derives this word thusVasat yasmin teja iti vasukah 
vasa nivase The word Uja which is one of the Pancbab^utas is a name 
of Agxii, and this text says that Oxygen (Agni) resides in this saJt, i. e.. oxygen 
is one of the constituents of the salt, Clearly the salt is a chlorate aod since 
it is different from the ordinary salt it is sure to contain potassium. The term 
vasu therefore stands here for Potassium chlorate. 

Swana is the sound caused by an explosion. Swasthaya is compounded 
of gyea meaning " one’s own ”, and stha meaning " beii^ (what or who is)”; 
or in other words, the nature of the thing. Swastha is, therefore, ”its 
CQOstitutioo 

TRAHSLATIOK : 

The Potassium chlorate (vasu) which is the source of Oxygen is obtained 
on evaporating the extract (from the ashes of the Gopa plant); and it is 
explosive by its constitution. 

This experiment with the Gopa plant was carried out by me and to my 
unbounded joy and satisfaction, 1 was able to detect Potassium chlorate in the 
ashes of the plaut. 

] shall now be able to take the reader to the second part of this paper 
in which it is proposed to consider a few of the particular contents of the 
Vedas. The reader will be astonished to find that I have here identified 
Agni with Oxygen. But the first hymn of the Rig Veda says no less than 
this. In it we find some of the properties of Oxygen enumerated. It also 
gives us two of the methods for preparing Oxygen; they are the electrolysis 
of water, and the decomposition of Potassium chlorate, which I have just 
explained. The Rig Veda then records the process of preparing Hydrogen by 
the action of iron on acetic acid whi<^ is obtained by the destructive distil* 
lation of wood. We are next informed of the combination of Oxygen and 
Hydrogen, through the medium of electricity, to form water. The next three 
verses of the Rig Veda deal with the twin-born Aswins, the Cathode and 
Anode rays of the vacumn tube. It is there mentioned that the X-rays, 
the Vedic expression for which is “ Rudtavartini," are generated ^ the 
impingement of* the Cathode rays on the Anode. The succeeding tricha 
deals with the properties of the active radiations, and it records what would 
be considered the culminating discovery, namely, that the L<rays emanating 
from active matter are the active principles directing the evolution of organic 
matter from inorganic source. Thus, for instance, we learo from the Veda 
that the primary manifestation of vegetable life on this planet took place 
under the guidance of the active principles from the radio-active matter. The 
Rig Veda nextleads us to Organic Chemistry and we are here given the method 
for the preparatbn of aldehydes from alcohols. Following this, are the verses 
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deaJing with Indra, th« highest of the Vedie Devas—*the electric current,—the 
Voltaic method of preparing which is plainly recorded here. But I do not 
wish to proceed further with this blank enumeration of my discoveries. I, 
hosvever, wish for an opportunity in the not distant future, to speak again 
on each of these astounding discoveries, when, I hope, some of the 
readers might gladly undertake to bear on their shoulders this precious 
burden which at present only forebodes anv amount of commotion though 
not exactly opposition. 


THE NOMADS IN INDIA 

(A STUDY OF TURKISH RULE IN INDIA) 

(Continue^ fr^tn our latt numbtr) 
sv 

Prof. M. Rathnaswamy, Madras. 

Succession. 

Although the right divine to govern despotically was one of the most certain 
rights of the Delhi Sultan, yet it was a right he could not bequeath to his 
children. The right to rule in nomadic States is determined bj'the power 
to rule. The monarchical power of the nomadic despot depends on 
the possession of superior talents and on the capacity to guide and 
lead. No claims founded on prescription, no idea of loyalty to a dynasty, 
no enthusiasm lor a cause determined the allegiance of the nomadic subject 
to his chief. Not to the idea but to the fact of monarchy do people in a 
nomadic State pay the hom^e of submission. The good old rale, the simple 
plan,— 

That the)' should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can, 

was attributed by the poet to nomads and applies to all classes of 
them. The practice of a survival of the fittest governed the mode and • 
order of succession to the Delhi, as of all nomad thrones. The political 
constitution of the Mahomedan State in India knew of no theory of 
royal succession. The Sultanate of Delhi, like the great Khanships of 
the hordes of Central Asia, w-as not a hereditary office- As in Turkey, 
neither the Sheri nor the Kanujxs provided for any such prop of a settled 
monarchy. By the time the Turks came to India the monarchical idea had 
indeed so far taken root that a son often succeeded to* the rule and troublH of 
his father- But which son should do so was determined bj' no law, not even 
b)' an accepted and uniform method^ Thej' had no predilections for the 
eldest son, probably because in their Central Asian homes, it was not 
the eldest son who was with his father at the time of the latter's d^th, 
having generally left his home as soon as possible to fend and found a family 
for himself. And a practice resembling Borough English was not unfamiliar 
to them by which the youngest son who by reason of his age stayed with his 
father succeeded to the property and care of the family of his father. 
Hb^^beit, almost every 9ucc«sion to the Delhi Musnad was disputed. Right 


at the very beginning of Turkish rule in India, its chronicles are stained by 
the successive quarrels of Mahmud and Masud, the sons of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The son of Kutbudin Aibak, the capable founder of the Sla%'e 
dynasty ^^'as dethroned after a year by his slave Altamash. The able Allaudin 
succeeded his uncle and patron Jallaludin only over the bodies of his young 
cousins whose cause was naturally, but with danger to herself, championed 
by their mother. On the death of Mahomad Taglak, the opposition to his 
nephew Firos gathered around the claims of a suppositious son of the former. 
And Na 2 )riidin, the son of Firoz would not accept with complaisance the 
accession of Abubaker the grandson. Sikandar, the second of the Lodis 
found his claims to succeed his father disputed by the opposition of some 
chiefs on behalf of an infant nephew. The eldest son of Sher Shah soon had 
to give place to the }*ou[;ger and abler Salim. The same sad fate dogged the 
last days, if it did not sadden, the whole reign of almost every one of the 
great Moguls. One of the chief crosses of Babar’s romantic life in his 
ancestral home was the opposition furnished by his brothers Jahangir Miraa 
and Nasir Mirsa. Humayun's hold in India was always feeble but the 
treachery of his brothers HindaJ, Askari and Kamran made it still more 
precarious. If Jahangir thought that his peaceful accession would not be 
disturbed by the inconvenient existence of any brothers, the event 
showed that he had reckoned without his host in his son Khusuru. And his 
last days were saddened, if indeed, such a thing could happen to that royal 
swilier, by the rivalries of his sons Khurram and Shariyar. But the fratricidal 
'w*ar&.on a dramatic scale were those that took place in the last years of Shah 
Jaban’s life. Although Mahomedan India need not blush in the possession 
of such a Kanun as the famous one of Mahomad 11 of Turkey, by which the 
son who succeeded in ascending the throne of his father was authorised to 
put all his brothers to death, yet the facts of almost every* succession w'ere 
the same at Delhi as bn the Bosphorus, . The strongest, the most cruel, the 
most unscrupulous son managed to hnd a way for him;>elf to the seat of 
authoritj*. Mahomed the favourite, but unfortunate, son of Mahomed of 
Ghazni, was blinded and sent into coniinecnent by his successful brother. Tiie 
‘Sultana Razie and her husband had to be put to death before her brother 
Oould asebnd a throne which she forfeited more on account of her sex than b^* 
reason of any inability to rule. The two successors of Razia also met with 
a violent end. And the Khilji dynasty came to power with the assassioation 
of Kaikobad the last of the Slaves. Allaudin. the greatest of the Khiljis sue- 
dbeded his patron and uncle after one of the blackest crimes in history, and he 
did not feel secure on the throne built on blood till he had rounded off bis 
schem*,b 3 ‘killing his two cousins. And if it is true that he died of poison 
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administered by his favourite commander Kafur, he only suffered in his person 
what be had meted to others. Kafur, as if his appetite had been whetted, 
blinded two of his master’s sons and was about to kill a third when he him* 
self formed the last term in an orgy of assassination. Finally the Khilji’s 
themselves disappear from history in a pool of blood slaughtered wholesale by 
the hands of the Hindu favourite of the last of their Sultans. The Arst of the 
succeeding dynasty of the Taglaks was crushed to death by the falling of a 
wooden pavilion erected, not improbably, for that purpose by a too impati¬ 
ent heir. The reigns of the Taglaks and the Lodis and the first Moguls were 
not stained by the wholesale massacres of former dynasties, but the cold¬ 
blooded killing of unsuccessful or formtdaMe rivals becomes a distressing 
feature of later Mogul history. Babar indeed records the custom of the 
Bengal Mahomedans of his time that whoever kills the king and succeeds in 
placing himself on that throne is immediately acknow’iedged as king. 
are faithful to the fkrofu " they told him “ We are faithful and obedient to 
it.” The worship of the accomplished fact and the sanctification of the right 
of regicide could no farther go. These bloody contests for the throne were 
not due mainly to the family system of the Mahomedans. The fact of the 
sons of a Sultan having different mothers may have had much to do with the 
disputed successions. But even when there was only cue mother, as in the 
famous instance of Shah Jahan’s sons, the disputed succession was not avoid¬ 
ed. The root of the evil lay in the political system. The disputed succes¬ 
sions which so luridly illustrate the annals of Mabomedan history' seem to be 
a reminiscence and relic of the old days of the Central Asian steppes, when 
the nomadic hordes chose their leader, not always from the same family, but 
eyer with an eye to the business of their lives. Here and there we find even 
in the later chronicles scenes w hich remind us of the Kurultais of the old 
Moguls and Tartars. At the death bed of Mahomed Taglak and of Akbar 
consultations took place between the Sultan and h'is nobles as to his suc¬ 
cessors. Sometimes also, the chroniders relate, the Sultans, as Khizr Shah 
in 1428, ascended the masnad with the assent of the Maliks, the Amirs the 
Imams and the Sayylds. 

The Administration. 

All embracing despot, though the Delhi Sultan was, he had neither the 
inclination nor the energy to exercise all the power that the theory and the 
nature of his position had gathered into his hands. He had neither tbe vision 
nor the capacity necessary in the head of a highly centralised system of 
Government. He had neither the will nor the hardihood of a Europ^n 
absolute ruler of the 18th century*. It is indeed not strictly accurate to call 
the Delhi Sultanate a despotism, because this despotism was never insistent 


and never felt as a rule in aJl branches of administration. The Delhi Sultan 
waa a despot only when he got the chance, by fits and starts, rather than in a 
systematic, consistent manner. His despotism, because he would not exercise 
all of it, was shared with others. He had perforce to delegate bis power. 
But the men to whom he delegated his authority were satraps rather than 
servants. By the necessity of his position he shared his power with his 
governors rather than devolved it upon them. The Delhi administration was 
a Government through satraps. 

The main features of the satrapial form of Government, as we know 
them, for instance, from the history of Ancient Persia, are reproduced in the 
provincial Government of Mahomedan India, The governors or viceroys of 
the Delhi Sultaos, like those of Darius, were his deputies appointed by him 
and dependent on him- But they held their offices on the one and only 
condition of remitting to the Delhi Treasury, the contracted tribute of the 
province, of furnishing the contracted quota of troops and supplying pro vis;* 
ons to the royal army on the march- Apart from this, they were ilowed to 
rule their provinces almost as they pleased. Detailed instructions or rules of 
service were out of the question. The Nawabs or Subedars of these provinces 
were despots in miniature- And as often happens with satrapial Gov- 
etnment, the most powerful among the governors set themselves up as 
rulers in their own right and in their own domain, whenever the supreme 
ruler showed signs of weakness. Authority and power were respected by 
them only so long as they continued to be so in fact. The State to them was 
a Persoo, not an Idea. The notion that public servants must obey the 
supreme Government, whether its representative was strong or weak, was 
absolutely foreign to them. Weakness, they thought, was the one uopardon* 
able sin of rulers. In a subordinate capacity the Sultan’s viceroy was the 
commander of the army, chief judge in criminal matters, and the source of 
honour and authority in the province. His authority was limited by the 
Sultan's right or rather power to recall him, by tbe right which could not 
always be realised of appeal to the supreme ruler, and by the existence ia tbe 
province of certain officials appointed by and directly subordinate to the Sultan. 
Tbe financial and revenue officials known variously as Diwans, or I^izam^or 
Shikbdars who collected the revenue or tribute of the province from the 
2^amindars, to whom it wis farmed, and made the imperial disbursements 
served as a check upon tbe tyranny of the provincial governor, An additional 
obstacle to provincial tyranny, as in the empire of Darius, w-as found in the 
ofiicia] spies who were employed on a large scale by the most efficient of the 
Sultans of Delhi. In Ghiasudin Balban's time, spies were used to watch the 
fiefs of nobles as well as great cities and important and distant towns. 


AllaudiQ employ fid the spy system OQ such ao extensive scale thftt no one could 
stir without his knowledge and whatever happened id the houses of nobles or 
of great men and officials was immediately communicated to the Sultan. The 
Moguls employed public and secret newswriteis or reporters. Auraogzib’s 
spies, it was said, used to know even the thoughts of men. It is possible 
that many of these spies were mere official reporters like the Scribe or Roj al 
Secretary, who according to Herodotus, was set to watch over the Persian- 
satrap. In fact, in the later Mogul times, we find two kinds of reporter^ the 
^eakiohnavirs who w^ere public, and the Khufyananavis who were secret report- 
. ers. But there is no doubt that many of these reporters were spies, pure and 
simple. These reporters or spies were the eyes and ears of the Sultan. The 
existence of provincial officers like the Fouzdar who was the Judge of the 
court of crimes, the Kotwal who was the head o! the Police, and the Kasi, the 
Civil Judge, might be thought to have detracted from the Subhedar’s vast 
authority. But, thanks to a kind of spoils system which obtained even under 
Akbar's regime, provincial governors had the right, de Jacto, if not dt Jure, of 
appointing and dismissing these subordinate provincial officials. So that, the 
multiplicity and diversity of offices was rather a help than a check to the 
capacity of the governors. The imperial financial and revenue officials saw 
only to the collection and remittance of the imperial revenue. And the dan¬ 
ger on adverse reports from spies or reporters was extrerhe, and by that very 
token precarious; because it was not every Sultan that could take action on 
these reports, and the reports of spies are valueless except to put a stop to 
crying evils and to inflict the supreme punishment. The existence in a subah 
of important feudatory native Rajahs, w'ith their semi-sovereign powers and 
of important Zemindars and Talukdars, although, originally mere 

farmers of the imperial revenue, in course of rime woo for themselves a kind 
of seignorial jurisdiction over the people who once paid them the Sultanas 
taxes, but who have now become their tenants and dep^dents, was also a rift 
in the lute of satrapUl despotism. But within these limits, as a rule, and in 
the reigns of the easy going Sultans who indeed fill the longest, stretch of the 
Mahomedan regime, the provincial satraps were their own masters. ^ 

The appointment of the governors of the provinces, w'as one of the chief 
Shorties of the Sultans of Mahomedan India. The selection of able and 
energetic men while a blessing for the provincials might lead to the i^shah's- 
sovereignty being put into jeopardy. If they sent incompeteot t*e|)resenta- 
tives, there was the danger of the provinces rising against their rulers and 
winning back their independence. The most dangerous provincial governors . 
were the near relatives, especially the brothers or sons of the Sultan. The 
system of distributing appanages to the sons of the reining Sultan was one 


of the chief caLi$es of the anarchy that distracted the retfns of even the most 
. fortunate of the Mogul Padshahs. Even Aurungeib. who of .all people ought 
to have known better, made a will dividing his kiogdoin among his four sons, 
thus bequeathing to his successor the troubles which only he could ride and 
direct. But Aurungzib at least had the statemanship to direct that a noble 
should not be sent as governor to a province where his own estates were 
placed. And in Mahomedan India the tenure under which the governors 
held their offices never developed into feudalism proper, because the Sultan, 
being the absolute owner of all land and property, the govemot ships or 
satrapies oould never become hereditary. 

But although they held their offices only for life, the provincial governors 
of Mahomedan India never had to suffer from the fear of constant supervi¬ 
sion and control by an efficient Central Administration. The despotism 
of the Delhi Sultans was not the enlightened absoluiisrn of a Louis XIV, 
or a Frederick the Great. The protection of the subject against every 
other tyranny but that of the supreme ruler, a political system which has 
its uses in certain stages of a nation’s history—was not the inspiration of the 
Turkish rule in India. Royal absolutism in other countries and at other times 
has worked for national independence and material prosperity. Much would 
be forgiven the despotism of the Delhi Sultans if it had been efficient. But 
that the Central Administration at Delhi never was. In Mahomedan India 
there was never that practical and ordinary subordination of local govern¬ 
ments to the Central power which is the note of every government worth the 
name. No doubt, the Sultan or Padshah was recognised as the supreme head 
of all and everything and be could and did punish local governors as he 
pleased, But the supervision was fitful, never condnuous, never organised. 
Even under Akbar, local governors could do what they liked with the Jagirs 
of their provinces. Mu^affer Khan, governor of Bengal, as soon as he arrived 
in his provioce, set about depriving many amirs of their jagirs, subtracting 
from the lands of this man, and adding to the lands of another. The »me 
kind of thing was allowed to happen in Bihar. Khah Khan relates how, in 
spite of Aurungiib remitting a number of taxes, the royal commands had no 
^ect and fouzdars and jagirdars in remote places did not withhold their hands 
V irom their exactions. The obedience of the provincial officials seemed to vaiy 
iflve/se ratio to their distance from the headquarters of the Sultan. Of 
. course, the delations of the Sultan’s reporters and spies might have served as 
a check upon provincial tyranny. But, as we have, said, they were effective 
only as a remedy for the worst and the most intolerable forms of misrule. 
The sword of Damocles may be a potent check upon evil conduct, but its 
very efficacy and the dramatic quality of its use prevent it from being 
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an ordinary instrument of correction. The beat among the Turkish 
rulers tried to correct the abuses of provinciaJ Governments by sending* 
circulars or rescripts to regulate the conduct of the governors. What 
Badami relates of Islam Shah was done to a greater or less extent by 
the best of the Delhi Sultans. Circular orders, he says, were issued 
through the proper channels to every district, touching on matters 
religious, political and fiscal, In all their most minute bearings and containing 
rules and regulations which concerned not only the army but cultivators, 
merchants and persons of other professions, and which were to serve as a 
guide to the officers of the State. But bow far were these imperial rescripts 
or decrees effective ? What were the means of bringing delinquents to book ? 
The provincial satraps with their vast powers, the troops at their disposal, the 
provincial officers under their thumbs, were a power unto themselves and could 
afford to fiout the authority of their sovereigns. And the punishment 
of disobedient governors entailed very often a military expedition. The 
grievances of the provincials were generally brought to the notice of the 
supreme authority through riots or rebellions. It was not till the disease 
came to a head that the doctor was sent for. And the remedies that the 
latter applied were generally heroic. On ordinary occasions, in the daily 
round and common tasks of public life, there was no means by which the 
authority of the central power could be felt in the provinces without throwing 
the body politic out of gear. No division of the cml and military powers in 
the provinces, no royal courts before which the deeds of the Subadhar and 
his satellites could be tried then and there, no royal officials endowed with 
magisterial powers, were found in the provinces, to serve as a check upon the 
power of the provincial Satraps- Their authority and powers were too 
general, too undefined, too great to be controlled in any effective manner 
by the Central Government. It was not so much misgovernment as vant 
of Government that was the crying defect of Turkish rule in India. 

The hold of the supreme power upon the local Governments is only a 
sample of the general looseness of the Delhi Administration. Short shrift 
one would have thought would be the most effective way of dealing with 
rebels. Aurungjib, Khafi Khan complains, would not make use of punish* 
ment, and without punishment, as the chronicler reminds us the Government 
of a country cannot be carried on. Even Akbar would allow bis emotions to' 
run away with him, and many a guilty plotter and rebel found grace iu his 
eyes. While killing Ad bam Khan on the spot for a murder, he forgave his 
fellow conspirators, winked at their offences and even reinstated them in their 
offices- On another occasion, Akbar having ordered a man’s head to be cut 
dT, let him however escape with mere exposure to public derision, simply 
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because the sword used in tlte operation broke with the blow >vithout doing the 
culprit any harm. Again, at another time, for someone's sake he forgives 
certain rebels their offences although he is not satisfied that they will r^ain 
faithful. Sometimes he is not above resorting to childish punishments. He 
once punished a murderer by having him well thrashed, put into a boat, 
soused several times in the river and then finally imprisoned in the fort of 
Gwalior. He had Kwaga Mansur hurriedly executed for treason on the 
evidence of letters discovered to be forgeries soon after the poor man’s death, 
and the Padshah duly regrets the execution. These incidents of Akbar’s life 
may evoke our admiration for the man, but we doubt whether they con¬ 
duce to respect for the statesman. They certainly would lead us to suspect 
whether after all his statesmanship has not been exaggerated. And, therefore, 
it may not be amiss here to examine the claims that have been made by 
historians and tradition to Akbar’s supremo greatness as a statesman. 

It may be a heresy at this time of day to question Akbar’s claims to 
statesmanship, but all that the writer of these lines has found courage enough 
to do is to doubt his originality as a statesman. Akbar was not unique 
among the Mahomedan rulers of India. He was a great ruler, but there were 
just as great rulers of Delhi before him as after him. Almost every one of 
the reforms which are his titles to originality was anticipated in the reigns of 
his great predecessors. Akbar was a plagiarist in statesrnanship. At any 
rate he was not the only begetter of his reforms in administration. Others 
had anticipated him. The regulation which Akbar hoped to prevent the 
frauds of Mansubdars in supplying their levies had been already tried by 
Sher Shah. The payment for military and other services in money in iieii of 
lands was not an innovatiou of Akbar but a safeguard which had been 
thought of by Allaudin and Islam Shah. The famous land reforms of Akbar, 
which comprised the measurement of the agricultural fields, the fixed and 
regular assessments on the crops, were only repetitions with some improve> 
ments of Firose Shah, T^lak’s and Sher Shah’s devices for ensuring a 
regular revenue. Sher Shah also showed Akbar the way to a tolerant treat¬ 
ment of Hindu subjects and to those material improvements like construotion 
of trunk roads, caravanserais, and canals which, from the impression we 
receive from the run of historians, would be the peculiar results of Akbar’s 
magnanimous statemanship. Akbar introduced no changes in the provincial 
administration which had not been the invention of his great predecessors. 
The Shikhdar, the Treasurer, the Karkun of Sher Shah who were ap¬ 
pointed as checks on the power of the provincial amirs correspond to the 
Dew'an, the Amalguear and other revenue and financial officials appointed 
by Akbar- Sher Shah it must he remembered was a near predecessor of 


Akbar ani the memory of His works and the assistance of his officials could 
alwa>'s be draNvn upon by a clever successor. It is indeed time that justice 
was done to the man who has a higher claim to originality of invention, 
albeit less fortunate in his time and in his chroniclers, than him who only 
entered into and built upon the legacy of another- The historical fame and 
position of Akbar is indeed one of the mysteries of history. An attempt at 
explaining it will be made when we come to consider the religious position of 
the Turkish rulers of India and the tolerance of Akbar which is indeed the 
chief prop of the popular Akbar cult. 

The unoriginality of Akbar’s statesmanship ought to prepare us for one 
of the saddest features of the Turkish regime, namely the absence of conti¬ 
nuity in the administration. Reforms in the adrhinistration undertaken by a 
ruler had to be repeated by successors even at a short remove. We have 
seen how the land and Mansabdar reforms of Akbar had been tried by Sher 
Shah. The shrewd reform of Allaudin to pay for services in money never 
took rdot. Firoz Shah Taglak came and reverted to the older practice of 
assigning lands as remunaratioo for officials. It may bd that these reforms 
had to be repeated because of the changes in dynasties. But even memljers 
of the same dynasty worked at cross purposes. ’ Everyth^g depended on the 
life of the Sultan and lasted only as long. So that everything had to be 
done de novo by Sultan after Sultan. ThkrV was no continuity in the 
administration even during the rule of a sia^e dynasty. Mansubdars 
and other office holders had to be confirmed at the end of every reign and it 
was considered a great favour if that was done. *, 

Besides the looseness of the Government there were other features of the 
Delhi Adminstration Which attest its primitive nomadic character. The 
confounding of the Place with the State is a frequent characteristic of 
primitive Governments. The officials of Delhi Central Administration were 
often the househpld servants of the Sultan. I a , the reign of Firoa Shah we 
find^ the officials of the State Exchequer, the Diwan-i-Wirafat, keeping an 
account not only of the land revenue but of jhe expenditure of the Pafeibe 
Karkhanas. Akbar^s Prime Minister was also the head of his kitchen. The 
giving of presents to officials for the easy and/wpid conduct of business has* 
been called hard names by Christain travellers and modem histo^s. But”' 
it is doubtful whether they could be called the bribery and bowa^bp of more 

civilised and sophisticated states. These presents, it musk be remembered, 

were given in public and even to the SulUn himself* The Great Mogul, it 
came to the notice of Montesquieu, never received the petitions of his subject, 

•if they came with empty hands. The presents were probably a kind of crude, 
piimftjve registration fee. The danger lay not so much in their characC^i as 
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in the fact that they were not regulated. The greed of the official and the 
I ability to pay of the subject were the only limits on the amount of these 

official douceur. Their universality and recognised legality explain the 
force and virulence of the habit in modern India, and the lawful mam^l of a 
thousand years must not be expected to surrender of a sudden to the 
attacks of a superior administrative morality. The nomadic character of 
the Turkish rule is especially seen in the part played by camp-life in the 
Administration. The Sultan and his Satraps seemed to be always on the 
move. And this, not only in the earlier, unsettled times but right in the 
reigns of the more fortunate of the Mogal rulers, in the reigns, say of Akbat 
and Jahangir, and not onlv for purposes of war but for those of administration. 
The tent is the natural home of the nomad and it is not surprising that he 
loved to govern from there. It was an important instrument of government, 
as well as one of the chief insignia of royalty. Nomadic also was the frequent 
change of capital. The moving of the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad has 
arrested the attention of historians, as if it was sotnethiag unusual and 
peculiar to the character of Mahuraad Tugalak, a Sultan, it must be confessed 
he was more sinned against than sinning. But steadier heads than Mahomad 
TugaJak’s planned arbitrary changes of capital in Mahomedan India. Delhi 
and Agra were indeed alternative capitals throughout the Turkish period, as 
Susa, Ecbatana and Persepolis amongst the Ancient Persians. But other 
cities also shared the honour, Jaunpur and Lahore were for a time the 
capitals of Akbar’s dominions. And the futile attempt of Taglak was Imitated 
by akSar In the founding of the unfortnnate city of Fatehpur Sikri. Sher 
Shah finding that old Delhi was far from the river Jumna demolished it and 
founded a new city on the banks of that river. The seven cities of Delhi 
were not the outcome of the historical development of a great city but the 
monumental result of the varies of rulers cursed with the restlessness of 
the nomadic nature, There is yet another feature of nomadic governments 
which we find reproduced in the Turkish administration, and that was the 
large place filled in it by members of a politically superior race. As the 
secretaries and scribes of Attilla were renegade Greeks and Romans, and the 
most famous Viziers of the Turkish Empire like Ibrahim Ali, Rustuni Pasha, 
_the fiimous ministers of Solyman the Magnificent—were circumcised and con¬ 
verted Christians, so the officials of the Delhi administration were mostly Hin¬ 
dus. From Tilak the son of a barber, the adviser of Masud of Ghaani to Todar 
Mall and the Hindu officials, less famous but just as useful of other reigns, 
a race of ministers Hindu, or if Mahomedan, of Hindu origin like Mahbut Khan 
minister of Firos Shah and Hemu the minister of the last of the .\fghans, 
were the chief support of the civil .Administration of the Delhi Sultans, 
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Here aJso, as in other matters Akbar did nothing unique in giving his confid¬ 
ence to Hindu ministers. 

Law. 

Ever since the work of Savigny it has been one of the commonplaces of 
Legal Science that Law, just as much as language, manners, and politics is 
the expression of the life and character of a people. And of all the branches 
of human activity, in none have the Turks In India borne to a larger extent 
the mark of their original character than in their Law. It was the criterion 
as well as the consequence of their culture. The nomads are a semi-civilised 
people, and their law as well as their other public activities, bears the marks of 
their halting civilisation. Their imperfectly organised and loosely articulated 
political society corresponds to an imperfect undeveloped system of Rights 
and Law. In the various aspects of the life led in law by the Turkish conque¬ 
rors of India, we shall see illustrated the chief characteristics of their primi* 
live and imperfect civilisation. 

Marriage. 

Most nomads are polygamous, The existence of this almost universal 
practice has been accounted for by various causes. Montesquieu attributed 
it to climate and economic utility. But this would not account for the 
prevalence of the custom among the nomads of different countries and different 
ranks, among the rich and the poor, as well as among the Bedouin and the 
Tartar. The fact seems to be that the nomad as pointed out by Vollgraff 
looks upon woman, not as a personalit>% but as property. She is not a being, 
but a material thing Co be owned and handled like other material things. 
Being necessary to man in his sexual life, she is the form in which the idea 
of property is first introduced to him. That accounts for the rich roan adding to 
the number of hi$ women, and for the poor man having only as many as he 
can support. That accounts also for the immuring of the women common 
among nomads. Being property that might be coveted by others, and 
appealing to Instints more imperious than even the instinct of property, 
women must be covered up and protected against the gare of the men. It 
was not so much any extract dinary sensuality or wickedness that dictated 
the polygamy and the purdah of the Turkish conquerors of India. If it was 
a matter of mere lust, they would have substituted prostitution for polygamy 
like the more civilised menormous races, But woman is one of the way in 
which the nomad realises his instinct for property, and Mahomedans never 
arose above this ancestral idea. 

Property. 

On one part of the legal system of the nomad, does his semi-civilisation 
impress Itself more than in his attitude to property. The nomad believes only 
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in moveable property, that which he can carry with him in his wanderings. 

He cannot carry land with him, and therefore he cannot conceive of indivi¬ 
dual property in land. The only proprietory right in land that he is advanced 
enough to accept is the joint property of the whole tribe or horde in its 
pasture fields. It was this ancestral view of communal or joint property that 
in the course of time developed into the theory that the nomadic chief or » 
sovereign was the sole owner or proprietor of all lands conquered by the 
nomadic hordes. The communal property of the tribe was so to speak, 
concentrated aud represented in the hands of their chief. This denial of 
individual property in land was sometimes extended Co even moveable 
property. And the Delhi Sultans w'ere onlv true to their nature when they 
claimed to be the only absolute owners of property in their realms. Others 
were so by sufferance or by force. It was especially in their abre^tion of 
individual property inland that the nomad Turks in India worked a social 
revolution, bigger with consequences than any other of their political acts in 
the country. It was they that introduced into India, the theory that the 
ruler or the State w'as the supreme Proprietor of land, the supreme Land- 
owner in the country. India before them knew of no such theory of the 
proprietory rights of the State. The ownership, whether of individuals, 
families or corporations was recognised- The State was never the proprietory 
octopus that it was in Mahomedan India. Menu recognises the right of 
ownership of tbe man who clears a forest in the land of that forest. He 
places this ownership on the same footing as that of a man in the deer 
which he kills, which must be absolute, if it is to have any meaning at all. 
Stealing land, he says, is equal to stealing gold. The heirs of a man 
inherit land as well as tbe rest of his estate, witnout any reference being 
made to the ruler or State. It is only on the failure of all heirs that 
the property, land not excluded, of any man except a Brahaman can 
accrue to the King. And in the case of a Brahmin not even that- The 
rules of partition apply to land as well as to other forms of property. Seizure 
of property, Manu declares, is one of the three most pernicious vices produced 
by the wrath of the king and which he must carefully shun. The Arthashastra 
tells us of some instances of limited proprietorship inland and of estates 
which were inalienable but the implication is that as a rule land was held in 
absolute private proprietorship. Of course, land in ancient India was subj¬ 
ect to taxation like other forms of properly. But taxability of land was never 
construed into the Slate proprietorship of land. The king as representative 
of the sovereignty of the State many have had, and exercised, in the last 
resort, and in extreme cases the right of confiscating or alienating land. 

But this he did as soverwgn, not as landlord. The State in Hindu India was 
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never the chief Landlord, the particular owners of lands being only its tenants, 
paying it a rent and depending for continuance in their right of possession on 
its will- It was with the coming of the Turks that the new and revolutionary 
theory of state proprietorship of all land came to be introduced into India. 
The nomadic conqueror, as we have said, gathers into his keeping the ancient 
tribal ownership of all lands conquered by the horde. The ancient Persians 
looked upon the whole of Asia, as their and their King’s own property. This 
nomadic law has been consecrated and perpetuated by the Koran, according 
to which all the property of the conquered becomes the property 
of the conquerors, the erstwhile owners becoming mere farmers or 
tenants, and the supreme ruler, the Khalif or Sultan, became the supreme 
landowner. It has been so in Turkey, it was so in Mahomcdan India. 
Sher Shah put the case as it was in India when be said “ The country of 
India is completely at the disposal of the King, nor has anyone else any share 
in it. nor is there any regard to elder or younger or to kindred.” After the 
capture of RanUmbhor in 1299, Allaudin ordered with one stroke of the pen 
that wherever there was a village hdd by proprietory right («*W in free gift 
(inam) or as a religious endowment iwih/} it should be brought under the 
Exchequer, that is, should be converted into state tenancies. Even under 
Akbar orders were passed that the rent free lands throughout his dominions, 
whether in the shape of ctima or tnadad-i'ma'ashii. e. lands held on the 
tenure of prayer offerings) vokfs or pensions should not be considered valid, 
and that the revenue oflicers should net recognise them until the Sadr 
had approved the grants. Badaoni who Is our authority for this fact adds 
that only the inffueotialand bribegivers succeeded in getting their inams con* 
firmed. Whatever rights of property there were had to be confirmed at the 
b^inning of every reigo. Jahangir indeed tried to improve this state of 
things by decreeing that property, whether of infidels or of Musalmans. should 
be allowed to descend in the ordinary course of inhexitance without interfer¬ 
ence from the officers of the State. But how valueless this reform was is 
proved by the fact that Aurungsib had again to abolish the custom of ooA' 
fiscating the estates of deceased subjects, which, be says, was constantly 
practised in the time of his predecessor. However, Aurungxib himself issued 
orders that everyone in Hindustan who owned a house or garden must pro¬ 
duce his deeds. It was to see whether they all held under a firman 
or rescript, for no one could hold any such property without a con¬ 
firmation and a grant in writing. And it was also Aurangzib who confiscated 
the properties of AJj Mardau Khan and Raja Jai Singh although the latter 
was granted this property in perpetuity by Shah Jahan. The evidence of 
native chroniclers, as well as of foreign travellers, goes to confirm the con- 
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elusion of beroier (hat in Mahomedan India aa in Turkey and Persia, ‘‘they 
had DO idea of (be principle of rwum and tuum, relatively to land or ether 
real possessions, having lost that respect for property which is the basis of 
all that is good and useful in the world.” The concentration of all rights to 
property in land in the hands of the Delhi Sultan, which made him the 
supreme Landlord, accounts for the pressure of the State upon land and 
the benevolent interference with land of the best of them like Sher Shah and 
Akbar. The surveys and settlements, the assessments and valuations of 
crops which necessitated the coming down to the country side of an army 
of officials were the fine fruits of the theory of the State ownership of land. 
This insistent pressure on the land and the country people was only ut 
extension of the practice followed in Hindu times on the domain lands of the 
King. With the adoption of the principle that the ruler w'as the owner of 
all land there came to be laid upon the State all the rights and duties of a 
landlord. The State began to be governed as if it were an estate. A more 
efficient government than that of the Delhi Sultans might have played well 
its part. But as a matter of ^t the position of universal landlord was too 
large for the Delhi Sultans. However that may be, this theory, of the State 
being proprietor of the land, had taken such strong root in the country that 
even a people like the English used to a different state of things, could not 
resist the temptations of adopting it This damn&sa henditas which British 
rule received from its predecessor has Iain heavily upon it and has made it 
for some time at least forswear one of its holiest traditions, the belief in 
private property in land. But English Law could not long do without one 
of its most fuDdamentsd notions and it is gratifying to note that, whatever 
the tenure under which land is held, private property in land is coming back 
to its own in India. 

The cavalier attitude of the Delhi Sultans to real property, was some* 
times extended to even personal or moveable property. Sikandar Lodi had 
to pass a decree that if a noble died, his money and other effects should be 
divided among bis beirs according to the rules of inheritance. Sher Shah 
was obliged to order that merchants dying on their journey should not be 
deprived of their goods by the provincials, as if they were unowned. And 
European travellers of the times of the Moguls allude to the practice of 
provincial governors confiscating the effects even of deceased foreigners. 
The fact is, even in the case of moveable property, it was not the right to 
possess, but the fact of possession that was recognised. In Turkish rulers, 
as among all Nomads, the sense of property was not highly developed- As 
the nobles of Firoa Shah said to him, the offences against property are only 
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veaial, while those agaiost authority are grave, and that, while the latter 
may never be forgiven, the former might be excused. 

Contract. 

Nomadic society being simple, its commercial life also is very simple. 
Buying and Selling are the only kinds of contract recognised. The more con* 
siderable and developed commercial devices that we hear of in Mahomedan 
India like the hundis, and paper money, were probably borrowed from the 
Hindus. The Mahomedan prohibition of interest like that of the Middle 
ages, dates from a time when capital did not exist and persisted among the 
ruling race in India. 

Crimes. 

Not only in Civil but in Criminal Law, nomadic society proves its pri* 
mitiveaess. It is with the progress of civilisation that the number and the 
classes of crimes increase. The ideas of social justice and duty being crude 
among nomads, the crimes they recognise are few in number and not the 
same as in those of civilised societies. Adultery, possible only among free 
men and women, was comparatively unknown in Mahomedan India on account 
of the restraints of polygamy and the purdah. Theft was indeed a crime, but 
not so severely punished as among more industrial societies. 

Legal Procedure. 

The distinction between Civil and Criminal courts did not obtain in 
Mahomedan India. The Sultan was the fount of justice, and he dealt it 
either in person or through his deputies. The Padshah sitting at a window 
of his Palace, ready to render justice to all and sundry is no doubt a pleasing 
picture, but its simplicity is its condemnation. What Akbar and Jahangir 
did at Delhi, Attila the Hun used to do in his capital at his palace gates, and 
Bedouin chiefs and Central Asian Khans do the same to this day before their 
tents. The Sultan delegated bis judicial powers to a Chief judge called in 
Mogul times the Sadar-i-Jahan and in the provinces it was theKazi who was 
the Chief judge. A naive confusion between the offices of Judge, Magistrate 
and Superintendent of Police prevailed. The Kari was Judge in civil as well 
as criminal matters, the Kotwal was police officer as well as Magistrate, tbe 
Fouzdar was invested with police duties as w'ell as criminal magisterial juris¬ 
diction. The procedure in dvil as well as criminal courts was as simple as 
possible. In civil cases the plalntifT went up to the Sultan or to the Kasi, 
cried for justice, offered some money as a kind of registration fee, stated his 
case, and after witnesses w'cre heard, and other evidence examined, all 
according to the pleasure of the judge, got justice according to his luck. In 
criminal cases, a similar procedure w'as followed, although, the Kotwal 
prosecuting, the procedure was shorter and sharper than in civil matters. 
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The proceedings on the murder of Prince Murad Baksh, the unfortunate 
brother of Auruugzib would seem to prove that even prosecutions for murder 
were private, not public, and therefore could be waived by the aggrieved 
party. But in matters of crime, the catching of the criminal was a more 
important and a more difficult proceeding than his trial. Regular expeditions 
had to be organised before influential criminals could be caught and brought 
to trial. In Xurungaib^s reign, a Pathan criminal braved the King’s forces 
of 12,000 men who bad to retreat before his attacks more than once before he 
was put to death, Trial on the spot was a favourite judicial device with the 
Delhi Sultans. In Shah Jahan’s time, the local authorties were recommened 
to try offendere on the spot where they had committed their offences. 
Aurungrib is said to have b^n responsible for the legal maxim—Cases about 
land should be tjied on the land itself. In criminal matters, a kind of 
communal responsibility was sometimes enforced, as by Sher Shah, when he 
made the village Mukadams answer, even with their heads, for the crimes 
proved .to have taken place within their villages. 

Punishment. 

The punishments employed by the Turkish rulers of India were not free 
from the defects of primitive crudeness. Some of the best of the Delhi Sul¬ 
tans were savage in the forms of punishment to which they resorted. Babar 
on the occasion of an attempt to poison him, ordered his faster to be cut to 
pieces, the cook to be flaj-ed dive, and the scuUions of the kitcheo to be 
trampled to death by elephants. Adham Khan was not the only criminal 
punished in hot blood by Akbar. The same fate befell a man named Mard 
Aamai Ashak whom Akbar struck with a spear when he was caught and 
brought before the Padshah. The savage sentence passed by him upon a 
luckless lamplighter is well-known. Even the soft-mannered Jahangir once 
had the chief of a gang of thieves torn to pieces by dogs, although he issued a 
decree forbidding the cutting off of the noses and ears of criminals. The old 
nomadic ideas of retaliation and private revenge still persisted even in 
Mog\;l times. Akbar himself confessed that he had recourse to the retaliatory 
punishment in his conduct towards Adham Khan. In the ca^e of the murder 
of pnnee Murad Baksh, Khafi Khan relates that the eldest son refused to de¬ 
mand satisfaction for his fether's death and Aurungaib rewarded the son for 
not enforcing his claim of blood. A kind of wergeld i. e.. money payments 
for atoning for murder was recognised in the time of Akbar and the murderer 
became the slave of the man who had paid for the murder. 

In spite of the code of hw which the Koran gave Mahomedan 
India and the decrees passed by SulUn after Sultan, it was the 
mdlvidua! will of the Sultan and governor that reigned supreme. The nomad 
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love of animal freedom and hatred of discipline made the reigTi of Law diffi¬ 
cult if not impossible. Not Public Law, but the caprices, albeit noble and 
generous of the Ruler, governed the legal relations of men. AUaudin was 
only giving expression to a general belief when he laid It down that all ques¬ 
tions must be looked at from the point of view of politics, and not of Law. 

Taxation. 

The Nomadic conqueror is the absolute owner and proprietor of all lands 
and goods of the conquered. The rights of private property of none else are 
recognised. The Delhi Sultan being as we saw, the sole proprietor of every¬ 
thing belonging to his immediate subjects, they held whatever property they 
were allowed to hold, as his tenants or usufructuaries. So that it cannot be 
strictly accurate to say that there was any system of taxation in the Turkish 
State in India. Taxes in politically advanced countries, are payments made 
by the people, for the maintenance of the State. But here, the payments 
made by the subjects of the Turkish conquerors, were rather rents paid for 
the use of property which they were allowed to use. They were a tribute 
rather than taxes. And this tribute was chiefly composed of a rent on land 
which till then in Hindu India had only paid a tax. Besides this tribute 
from the subject Hindus, the members of the ruling race paid a kind of tithe 
called oo«Ar, in accordance with the injunctions of the Koran. There were 
other primitive sources of revenue as presents, alms, and supplies of provisions 
to Sultan and Governor on the march or on their incessant progresses through 
the country. The poll-tax levied on Hindus, called the Jaziya, which had 
had its counterpart in the Turkish empire, although primitive, was not felt to 
be oppressive. The price for the payment of this tax was religious liberty for 
the Hindu and there hav^ been heavier prices to pay for toleration than special 
tax, The collection of these revenues also was primitive. They were farmed 
out in the first place to the provincial governors who in their turn farmed them 
to 2amindars and Talukdars- But this practice was abolished by Akbar, 
thanks to Todat Mall. The other source of revenue that we find especially in 
Mogul India like customs duties, octroi duties, tolls, harbour dues, were 
probably taken from the Hindus. An interesting but difficult question that 
arises out of the subject of the revenues of the Delhi Sultans is the pressure 
of taxation upon the people, Comparative statistics do not help us in this 
matter. For after all, the pressure of taxation is to be measured not by the 
amount of taxes but by the taxable capacity of the people. And that we have 
no means of judging. All that w'e can gob>' is the impression which the 
condition of the people made upon the travellers of those limes, And the 
impression that we receive from their accounts is not so much of the weight 
as of the uncertainty and irregularity of the demands made upon the people by 
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the Sultan and his governors. The hopelessness of the people arose from 
other causes than from heavy taxation; at aoy rate it was not so much the 
incidence as the object of the taxation that made it look, and at certain periods, 
really so oppressive. The main object of the financial system of the Turkish 
regime, as of the ancient Persians, was to make the subject people support 
the life, and the luxury of the ruler and his court, The accumulation of 
treasure was a powerful motive with many of the Delhi Sultans, Akbar included. 
Not the ends the State, but the needs of the Palace, settled the liiUits of 
taxation* A few of the greater Sultans like Fires Shah, Sber Shah, and 
Akbar spent some of tbe money of the people on public works like trunk 
roads, canals and tanks. But the majority of the good Sultans poured what 
they did not spend on themselves, on the building of such costly luxuries as 
the Kutub Miner, Fatehpur Sikri and the Taj. Not that we find fault with 
them for being so individualistic. There is much to be said for limiting the 
number of duties of a Central Government. Not the least advantage of such 
a limitation is that it means a comparatively light taxation, and certainly the 
pressure of taxation in the Mahomedan period would have been miK^h 
heavier than it actually was, if the Delhi Sultans had been bitten with the 
newer theories of the competence and the functions of the State. 

(To he concluded in our next No.) 
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The Great Sage of Persia and His Followers 

By Royhintan N. Pram Mirza, A.M.I.C.E., B. Eng. (Lvpl.) 

A. Royal T.C. 

(A Paper Read before the Mythic Society) 


The subject is a vast one, but an endeavour will be made here to 
summarise, in as concise a manner as possible, all the interesting events pet' 
taining to the history and religion of ancient Persia. By the term Sage of 
Persia, I mean ^arthushtra or Zoroaster, the prophet of Iran who bas given 
the Parsis, their existing religion. 

While studying the histories and religions of ancient nations, 
though one is struck with the pomp, show and display of wealth by the 
great cities of the past; ytt one most look deeper to search for the esoteric 
meaning of a cation's progress. The historic mission and influence of a 
nation should be judged by its great ideals embodied in its religion, just as 
the Intrinsic worth of a person, can be more or less summed up, by obser¬ 
ving the high level, to which his inner self has reached in moments of up¬ 
lifting, and not by the lowlands through which existence usually plods on. 

Unfortunately, the usual mythic dross and super additions of theological 
dogmas clinging to a religion, obscure the first pure ideals which are the 
essentials upon which a religion should be judged. 

The legendary period of Persian history begins far back in the mists of 
time. Mixed up with legendary tales there is always a certain amount of 
truth which disdoses to the enquiring mind, not only some authentic history' 
but also the general character and the mentality of the nation as a whole. 

Tfie Capital of Balkk.-^Tht founder of the Persian nation was Kaimour 
who established a capital at Balkk (67®. Long E. 37® Lat. N. approximately) 
in easterri Eran, Iran or Persia. Iran is the native form of the folk name 
which is familiar to us in derivatives of the Indian Arya. The word Iran is 
merely another w'ay of saying Aryan. 

The Medo-Persiaii Empire.—To come to the subject matter in hand, I 
am afraid we will have to pass over the regions of Fetidoon, Zal, Rustam, 
Sohrab and Siawux, till we come to the reign of CYRUS THE GREAT who 
defeated Astyages to become the ruler of the united Medo-Persian empire, 
and the founder of the Achaemenian dynasty (549 B-C.). While speaking of 
the rulers of Ancient Persia, I must mention the names of the two heroes 
Sohrab and Rustam, which stand prominent in the legendary history of 
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Persia. Many must have read the stirring romance as described in the origi¬ 
nal Sha Nameh by the Persian Poet Firdausi or in “ Sohrab and Rustam " by 
Mathew Arnold. 

It may be added that the Medes were the people of Media, a vast tract of 
country just below the Caspian Sea, ruled over once by the King Astyages, who 
as stated above was defeated by Cyrus, the leader of the Persiacs who had 
been fretting for a long time under the Median yoke. 

HUtorian's -Before going much further it should be 

explained that the historians, (at least those striving for truth and facts) 
have had many knots to unravel regarding the events which have taken place 
in Persians history. It had ofter been found difficult to distinguish between 
facts that can be established and myths owing to the great diversity in the 
records of Persia, as given by her own historians, and those of Greece. The 
proper names of the kings were the first to cause confusion, as an example 
the Persians think of Cyrus (in English language) the great, as Kei Khushroo 
or Kur; the Greek and Romans as Kurus. 

Similarly we have the names Dara Gustasp, Ardeshir, and Iskendar etc., 
in Persian, referred to by Greeks as Darius Hy-staspa, Artaxerxes and Alex¬ 
ander. I will give briefly a chronology of the Achaemenian dynasty. The 
periods have been deduced, after many researches by great scholars of Persian 
history, and they are the best we can take at present as a guide. 

The Achaenttnian Dynasty, 

Eefoee Christ.— 

Cyrus (the Great) 558—530 King of Medo-Persiaa Empire. Founder of 

Achemenian dynasty. A great and famous 
King. 

Cambyses. 530—522 Becomes unsound in mind at latter end of reign 

and kills himself. 

Throne usurped by a Magian Priest Gaumata, who impersonates the dead 
Icing’s brother (whose murder was kept a secret from the public) for a short while. 
Pacins a kinsman of Cambyses comers Gaumata and kills him and regains the 
throne. 

Darius Hystaspa 522—486 A great monarch and organiser. Unsuccess* 

ful attempt to invade Greece. 

Xerxes. 486—466 Faint traces of weakness In the empire begin 

to shew themselves. 

Artaxerxes 

Longimanus 466—426 

Darius Nothos 426—406 

Artaxerxes 

Mnemoo 406—363 



Artaxecxes 

Ochus 363—341 

Arses 341—338 

Darius Codomanus 338—330 Conquered by Alexander the great of Greece, 
B.C. B.C. who in a drunken fit, bums the city of Perse- 
polis and the Zoroastrian Scriptural records. 

Religion of Ancient Persia .—Now just a few words regarding the religion 
which must have existed during the period before the coming of 
Zarathushtra. 

There was once a time when the ancestors of the Iranian Parsis and the 
Aryan Hindoos resided as an undivided nation, somewhere to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, on the hilly, wooded and well‘watered high tableland. The 
history of the earliest period shews the Aryans, as pure Nature worahippers- 
The beneficient powers of nature viz,, the heaven, all pervading light, fire 
(lightning), the sun, earth, the wood, the waters were all of them treated 
by them as some forms of divine beings. Oh the other band, the harmful 
powrers such as darkness and drought were foes and demons. 

The oldest known and one of the most exalted of Aryan gods is Heaven. 
The Rig Veda gives the Sanskrit name as Dyaus and later on as Varuna. 
Dyanus is the word used in the Sanskrit to designate visible sky, while Varuna 
slightly changed into Ouran of Greek means even now *‘sky'’ or “Heaven.*' 
For greater details of all these I must refer to you to the books of the scho¬ 
lars of ancient history and religion vis., Haug, Max Muller, Ragosin, West, 
Dermestester, Moulton etc. I must be brief here. 

Mr. Rago^in states “Although the Indo*Iranfan religion was frankly 
polytheistic, yet a certain supremacy seems to have been attached to the Sky 
god, and he is pre-emineotly entitled, in the oldest portions of the Rig, both 
under the name of Dyftus and that of Varuna, Asura (Lord); Vi^na, 
requently also receives the epithet of All knowing, Omniscient.’' 

Then came the schism between the Aryans. The theories propounded in 
connection with this, cannot be discussed here as it forms a lengthy and deep 
subject by itself. 

“H” replaces S" in Asura—Tht temt “ Asura” becomes by the law 
and custom of Iranian pronunciation, “ Ahura ”, still retaining the same sense 
i.e., Lord. There is the same exchange of letters in Greek and Latin vis., 
Greek hepta becomes Latin septem (Seven). 

The cultus of “ Ahura” to which we will have to refer to later on must 
have been in existence long before the traditional date of Zarathushtra The 
worship was essentially that of great Nature gods opposed to the wrship of 
Devos. 

The foini term — "Ahura>Ua£da" and its origin .—Now along with Ahura 
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creeps in another \vord viz., “ Maada ” (at some period or other) thus forming 
a joint word “Ahura*Maida ” which may be understood to mean “ the Lord 
of Great knowledge.” The study of the origin of the joint term Ah ora 
Mazda has brought forward many opinions, and I give below a couple of 
them which will be found interesting. Professor Homme! has discovered 
the name ‘‘Assure Mazas *’ in an Assyrain Inscription of the reign of Assur* 
bani-pal, and this has shewn that, the name may have existed long, or some¬ 
time before at any rate, before the coming of ^arthushtra. 

Another authority compares the term “ Mazda ” to the Vedfc " medbas ’’ 
meaning wise. 

We may take it for granted then, that the worship of “ Ahura Mazda ” 
existed long before the coming of Zarthushtra and that the ancient religion 
acknowledged “ Ahura Mazda '* as the one Supreme Being amongst all other 
great Nature gods, denounced “ Lie ”, and did not accept Idolatry. Mazdyas- 
ni, “ Poriodakeshi ■" also, are the names given to the religion in which 
Zoroaster was born. 

Varuna Miira,—Bn passant, I might mention that the name Ahura is 
also found coupled with Mithra (light) in a manner which resembles the 
Varuna Mitra of the Rig Veda. Amongst the holy books of the Parsis, i$ a 
Yesht (sacrifical invocation) called Mithra’s Yesht or Mihir Yesht. 

TAe Coming of Zoroaster. —This leads us now to the coming of Zoroaster, 
a man who has risen to lasting fame, and who established a great religion and 
whose followers to-day are the community known as the Parsis. With 
reference to the date when Zarthushtra lived and taught, there has been a 
great diversity of opinion but now a more general agreement is beginning to 
prevail between the views of the scholars (and there are several) who have 
made a profound study of the subject. It is impossible to quote here all the 
scholars, their arguments and the soitrces. 

TAe Period of Zarihashtra's Appearanco. —Professor Bartholomac 
writes in his Altiraniscke Worterhuok “ While I hold fast to Zarthushtra's 
historical character, I regard it as hopeless to determine precisely the 
period of his appearance.” 

Mr. R- H. Mistn (aParsi author) gives in.hie book the probable age of 
Zarthushtra as 3,442 B. C. On the other band, Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson 
(Columbia University) says;— 

" To draw oonclusions,—although open to certain objections, still, in the 
absence of any more reliable data or until the discovery of some new* source 
of information to overthrow or to sustantiate the view, there seems but one 
decision to make in the case before us- From the actual evidence presented 
and from the material accessible, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the 
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pres«nt merits of the case, to accept the period between the latter half of the 
seventh centnary and the middle of the sixth century B- C. (perhaps still 
better, between the middle oi the seventh century and first half ^ the sixth 
centur>'B. C), orjast before the rise of the Ach«menian power, as the 
approximate date of Zoroaster’s life.” 

It IS due to the assumption that Zarthushtra rose Just before the rise of 
the Achamenian power, that I have drawn the reader’s attention, just above 
particularly, to the founder of this great dynasty. 

Zarthushtra^ King Vishta^a, Cyrus and Darftfs.—To avoid con fusion in 
the minds of the readers later on, I intend to mention a few facts before¬ 
hand. 

(1) Prophet Zarthushtra flourished in the time of a King called Vistaspa 
or Gushtaspa, long before the great and mighty King of Persia viz. Cyrus 
(558—530 B. C.) saw the light of the day. 

(2) Formerly historians unfortunately mixed up the two Kings, Vistaspa 
and Darius, causing confusion. Now it has been established that these are 
quite different persons and Darius Gushtaspa came long after King Vishtaspa 
or Gushtaspa (of Zarthushtra’s time.) 

(3) Cyrus and Darius svere mighty Kings of Persia, and strange as it may 
seem, their carved records on day cylinders,, and great rocks (Behistan, Ha- 
madan etc.) show that they never seemed to have heard about Zoroaster. 
From the inscriptions on the rocks we know that they followed the “ Mazdy- 
asni" religion. Evidently the light of the teachings of the prophet had 
dimmed for the time being, or may be, it was probably due to the disdples 
being few m number and engaged in one comer of the great country or maybe 
that such deep philosophic teachings must have travelled very slowly due to 
internal turmoils which may have existed theo. • 

(4) It is only in the reign of Artaxerxes L<mgimanos (466 B. C._426 

B. C.) that we see the Zoroastrian teachings accepted by the majority of the 
country. As stated before, it should be noted that rdigion of the early Achae* 
menian Kii^s has aeated great controversies amongst the savants. 

Zarthushtra’s Native PJace^ —The question of Zoroaster’s native place is 
one which has been much under discussion, because we do not quite know 
whether his birthplace and early home was also the chief scene of his activity 
later on. Professor Jackson says " if we omit the question of his ministry 
for the moment and speak simply of his native place, we may say without 
much hesiUtion, that the concensus of scholarly opinion at this time is gene¬ 
rally agreed in believing that Zoroaster arose in the west of Iran. Oriental 
tradition seems to be fairly correct in assigning, as his native land, the district 
of AtropaUm or AdarMjan to the west of Media, or even more precisely the 
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neighbourhood about lake Urumiah. There is ground further more, for 
believing in the iraditiou which says that his father was a native of Adarbaijan 
a region o/ naptha wells and oil fountains.’^ The approximate long- and lat- of 
the locality Adarbaijan or Azarbaijan is 46®E. and 37 “N. 

ZcrthxiihtTa't Ptfrenta.—Zarthushtra's father’s name is Porushaspo, and it 
IS mentioned several times in the Avesu (the holy book of the Parsis), and is 
frequently referred to in the Pahlvi texts and in the later Zotoastrian iitera- 
ture. The name of Zoroaster's mother is preserved in an Avestan fragment 
a$ Dughdova. 

TAe mrme “ ZartAusA/ra/’^The name itself is a problem for mytholo- 
gists CO start with. The late Professor Jamcs Hope M ouiton explai ned that refe- 
rmg to prayers in the Parsi holy book, called Gathas, “ the proper names of 
the Gathas supply us with the evidence which the mythical theory will find it 
hard to rebut. By various manipulations the name has been tortured into 
conformity with meanings more or less approximate for legend, and if the 
motive be supplied, we might discover popular etymology' at work in a dialect 
more or less remote from that in which the name originated." 

T^e due to the suggested meaning of his name is found when we read 
that his father-in-law is called Frasa-ustra, “ustra " meaning camel. Further 
Zarthushtra’s Roy-al patron is called Visu-aspa, and his son-in-law Jame-aspa 
(From aspa a horse). Pourushaspa and Dughdhova (Zarthushtra’s parents) 
mean “With grey horses ” and “ who has milked the cow " respectively- AH 
these denote the pastoral community in which the family ixMe. The family 
or dan name is Spitma {meaning “ be white ”) which comes from an ancestor 
of the prophet. 

Prophiciei of the Coming of Zaiihushtrti.^'Thii tvorld instinctively seems 
to look forward at times to the coming of a great teacher. In the Pahlvi 
literature and Avestan Gathas, the soul of the Mythical Bull beholds a vision 
in heaven of the fravasi (spiritual double) of the coming Zarthushtra 300 
years before the event. Two more visions of similar type are seen in the 
reigns of King Yim and Kai Us, long before the coming of Zarthushtra. 
{vide Sacred Books of the East, Ed. by F. Max Muller). 

Wiriicfes.—Miracles are said to have taken place before the birth of 
Zoroaster. All such miracles are recounted in the sacred books called 
Dinkart, Zatsparam. Zarthust Nameh etc., of the later period. 

Birih and Childhood of Zarthushtra.— sacred book called Spend 
Mask gave an account of the early life of Zarthushtra (first 10 years). Unfortu- 
natdy, the book has been lost, hence we must depend on some of the informat¬ 
ion worked up in the remaining Pahlvi literature, for the accounts of the birth 


aod life which are highly coloured by fancy. Nearly every nation has wonder¬ 
ful legends to shew regarding the birth of its prophet, and Persia is not an 
exception- I will not mention or describe the legends here. 

Zttrthushtra's early years. —It is said, that during his early years, Zarthu* 
shtra was placed under the care of a wise and learned man called Burain 
Kurus, At the age of 15, he assumed the “ Kusti" or the sacred girdle. 
The Zatsparam (West*s translation, Sacred Books of the East) in a passage 
tells us, that when Zarthushtra attained his 15 th year, he and his brother 
received a portion from their father and their portions were handed over to 
them by him, As a part of his share, Zarthushtra chooses the Sadrah and 
Kusti. 

It appears that the Iranians in ancient times used to divide their property 
and wealth among their children during their old age. 

A learned sage called Hoam flourished long before Zoroaster, and the 
investiture with the sacred white cotton shirt called Sadra and Kusti 
commenced in Hcam’s time. 1 will say something more about Kusti and 
Sadra later on. 

From the age of fifteen to thirty, the traditions give certain amount of 
details regarding his life, but it is not possible to go into them minutely 
here. Brom Zatsparam we learn that at the age of 20, Zarthushtra abandoned 
wordly desires and laying hold of righteousness, he departed from his parents’ 
house and wandered forth for a Dumber of years which were doubtless 
devoted to meditation and religious preparation. 

A portion of the holy books called the Vendidad (22, 19) mentions the 
“ Forest and Mountain of the two Holy Communing Ones “ vis., Ahura and 
Zarthushtra, where the Godhead and his prophet communed with each other, 
Professor Jackson after visiting Persia is of the opinion that Mount Savalan 
(near Ardabil 48® long E, 38®-15 Lat N. approximately) which is 3 or 4 days 
journey from Tabris can be identified with the " Mount of the two holy 
communicants,” 

The Sevelaticn and Amesha Spentas. —At the age of 30 comes the 
divine light of revelation and Zarthushtra enters upon the true pathway of 
the faith. It is in this year (B.C. 630 according to calculations by West) 
that the Archangel Vahu Manah appears to Zarthushtra in a vision and leads 
bis soul into a holy trance, and thus into the presence of Ahura Mazda. 
After this, he wanders over the land of Iran and through the territory which 
is now known as Afganistan to teach a new Law and his watch-word is 
Vohu vahisUm asH” viz., “Righteousness is the best good.” He 
meets hardly with any success. During the ten years that follow his first 
communion with God, he has six more meetings individually with six Amesha 
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Speotas (meaning Archangels). These are 

Vohu Maoah ^od thought). 

Asha Vahista (Best Righteousness). 

Kbshathra Vairj'a (Wished—for Kingdom). 

Spenta Annaite (Holy Harmony i.e. guardian spirit of the earth). 

Huratat (Saving Health). 

Am ere tat (Immortality), 

These divine beings give certain commands and injunctions which he is 
to convey to mankind. They inculcate the doctrine of purity of soul and 
body, enjoin the care of useful animals, especially the cow and*the dog, they 
emphasize the necessity of keeping the earth, the fire and the water undcfiled. 
Foremost among the commartdments is ihe abhorrence of falsehood. 

It should be noted that the Amesha Spentas are the most distinctive 
features of 2arthushira’s thoughts, 

The Care af fire .—-It is during the third interview with Asha Vahista 
that 2arthushtra is enjoined to take care of-the Fire and the guardianship of 
all fires, sacred and secular. The place when this apparation comes to the 
Prophet is to the south of the Caspian Sea and somewhat to the east at the 
“Tojan water". Professor Jackson is of the opinion that this may be the 
River Tajan (Lat. 36®-37®, long. S5®-56®), and his opinion is still further 
supported by the fact that the territory there, is believed to be Volcanic, 
which would also answer to the Kingdom of Fire over which Asha Vahista is 
the presiding Genius. 

Seven Viaions-—It is not possible here to give the details of all the seven 
divine visions and of the fascinating and interesting history concerning 
Zarthushtra's wanderings, trials and hardships, for the length of the article 
has to be restrained. Suffice to say there are several books on the subject it 
which may be referred to for further details. 

The After the revelation is complete, comes the Temptation 

of ^arthushtra. The Powers of Evil gather their forces for a combined attack 
upon Zarthushtra, but be defeats his spiritual enemies and puts them to flight 
and recites Ahuna Vairya. From the time that Zarthushtra enters the Path of 
Duty, 10 years roll by, and only one convert is made and he is "Maidhoi*ma- 
onha”, a cousin of Zarthushtra, , The fact is definitely alluded to in the Gat- 
has and in the later A vesta (which contains lists also of later converts). 
Undaunted, Zarthushtra toils onwards for the next 2 years. Success attends, 
the climax is reached and triumph is secured in the conversion of the King 
Vishtaspa (son of Lohrasp or Aurvat*aspa as per Avestan). It is said that it 
\\ as due to an inspiration that Zarthushtra turned to the court of Vishtaspa. 

King Vigfiiaspa. —The Dinkart (Pnhlvi Writings) speaks of “ capital or 
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Metropolis \ht “ lofty re$idence ” etc., of Visbtaspa but the location of the 
city is not distinctly stated. However later traditions, Arabic and Persian, 
persistently maintain that the dty of Balkh was the scene of the conver* 
sion. 

Location of Balkh is approximately 67® Long E’ 37® Lat N. 

It is not possible to say definitely who this king Vishtaspa or Gusbtaspa 
was. 1 must draw your attention now* (for as you will see later, it is important) 
that his name is the same as' that of " Hystaspa’' the father of King Darius. 
Whether Vishtaspa w'as himself a vassal king in Media itself, or a Monarch 
in Eastern Iran (Bactria), cannot be definitely ascertained. 

^Conwrsiim of Vishtaspa to the New ^arthushUa approached King 

Vishtaspa and had a controversy with bis wise men of the state. Zarthushtra 
claimed the office of a prophet and aroused Vishtaspa's interest. This was 
followed by a plot against him by those who were supplanted in influence. 
Zarthushtxa was denounced as a wisard and thrown into a prison to stan'c 
and die. 

Immediately after this, the King's favourite horse Bahzad suffered in a 
peculiar manner, the four legs of the animal being suddenly drawn up into its 
belly. 

Zarthushtra heard of this and promised cure on condition tbat,~ 

(1) Vishtaspa should accept his faith, 

(2) Vishtaspa*s son Isfandian should fight as a crusader in support 

of the faith, 

(3) that the Queen should accept the faith, 

(4) that the names'of those who caused bis imprisonment were 

declared. 

Vishtaspa agrees to these conditioos and the horse is cured. The conver¬ 
sion is nearly complete, but Vishtaspa still seeks further proof from Zarthush* 
tra in the following manner:— 

(1) A visit in a dream to Paradise. 

(2) That his body may become invuluerable. 

(3) Acquisition of knowledge of Past, Present and Future. 

(4) That his soul moy not leave his body till resurrection. 

Zarthushtra promises to grant these, but that they must be divided 

amongst four persons as they cannot all be given to one man. 

Vishtaspa sees a glorious vision and his first wish is fulfilled. The 
King’s son, Peshotan (Bashutan) drinks a cup of milk aud becomes undying 
until resurrection, the grand vizir Jamasp, inhales some magic perfume and 
becomes endowed with universal knowledge. 

Lastly the valiant Isfendiau (Spento-data) another son of Vishtaspa 
partakes of a pomegranate and his body becomes invulnerable (i.e. Ruintan). 
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Fire as the Symboi of Divinity .the Kid|: was convinced, he 
became an enthusiast and the nobles of the court followed his example. 
Converts became many. People came forward to bear Zarthushtra, redte the 
verses of bis Gatha (Psalms) and Zarthtishtra taught the worship, not of 
many gods, but of one only True God, The Mazda, “ Zi Maadaonho dum ” 
meaning “ Be you the worshippers of Mazda only ” (Gatha II Ha. 3 Para I). 
Let it be said here once for ail that throughout ah the Sacred Writings, 
the most solemn and emphatic injonctiM) haa been laid to worship 
Abura Mazdah the supreme God and Him alone and in ah times Zoroastrians 
have in their writings, been called “ Maadyasna ** the worshippers of God 
Mazda. So that though the ancient Iranians revered and estemed Fire as the 
symbol of divinity, and as such worthy of respect and reverence, they never 
professed themselves to be the worshippers of fire. 

As a matter of ^ct, Zarrbushtra must have found the reverence of fire to 
be already in existence. The worship of fire by the ancient Assyrians is shown 
by their monuments in the palace of Saoherib at Koj'nudjik, Nineveh. (Vide 
p^e 412. Mursban’s “ Parsis in India.") 

Zarthushtia in his own Gathas; speaksof fire as a mighty and bright creation 
of Ahura-Mazda, and prefers it, as a symbol of divinity, to other created 
objects. But nowhere does he enjoin the worship ^ fire- On the contrary, 
he most emphatically insists npon the worship of Ahsra-Mazda alone. He says: 
“ Let, to thy fire, be offered the the salutation of hoHness, apd not, as for as 
I am able, to that worshipped by Manya.** (Gatha II, ha, L 9). Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, (450 B. C.) while he refers to this rev^ence of the Irani* 
ans for the fire, nowhere declares that they were iire*worshippers. Firdosl, 
(Mohomedan Poet A. D., l.OCK^ too, gives emphatic testimony on the 
point, and willingly repels the charge, of fire worship often hurled against the 
Zoroastrians. Says be, in the Shah*Nameh, the immortal Epic which bas 
evoked the highest admiration of all oations.— 

" Na gui ke atasb*paiastas budand, 

Parastanda'e-pak Yazdan budand.*' 

Translated these lines mean. “ Do not say that they were ‘fire,-worship¬ 
pers’: For, thej' were woisbippcrs of God, the Holy.” 

spread of Religion .—After the conversion of King Vishtapa and his 
court, every effort was made to spread the religion. For a full description of 
the history and the holy crusades. I refer the readers to the existing books on 
the subject. Special attention was given to the subject of the fire cult by 
Zartbushtra in founding new Atashgafas i.&, buildings werein fire was kept 
burning in an um and Specially tended. 

Death of Zarthushtra .—After a wonderful career, Zwoaster passed away 
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at the age of 77 and forty days in the 47*48th year of the religion or B. C. 
583 (as per West's calculations). The fact that he died at the age of 77 years, 
tradition repeats with great uniformity. His death was due to violence and 
is ascribed to a Turanian named Brato Kresh or Turbaraturhash (Tur-i 
Bratar-vakhsh) at Balkh. (References. Zatsparam. 23. 9, PahJavi Bahman 
Yesbt 2*3 etc. also Shah Namah.) 

It is recounted that "The army of Turan has entered Balkb and the 


world has became darkened with rapine and murder.They have 

slain Lohrasp, King of Kings, before the city of Balkh.the Turks 


have entered the prayer house of Nush Adar and they have crushed the head 
of the master (Zarthushtra) and of all the priests and the brilliant hre was 
extinguished by their blood." (Ref. Shah Nameb edited by Vullers- 
Landauer.) 

Later DiscipUs and the “ Magi ".—Two daughters of Zoroaster, and after 
them men called Vohunem and Seno, who were again followed by about a 
100 disciples, continued the teaching of the religion, till the coming of 
Alexander the Great, who brought min and desolation to the country and Its 
faith. 

Diogenes Laertius (2nd to 3rd century A. D.) states* in bis historic 
svritlDgs regarding Persians “ after Zarthushtra there were many “MAGIANS " 
in unbroken succession such as Ostanes Astrampsuchus, Gobryas, Palates 
etc., until the overthrow of the Persians by Alexander/' 

A Remarkable Oeneology .—But the secession of apostles who preached 
the doctrine of Zarthushtra and the priests who carried out the religious 
ceremonies do not end there. In spite of changes and vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, the succession remained unbroken, till we find their representatives 
to-day in the priests \vho cherish the sacred fire in India. 

The Magians .—We have just read the name "Magian.” Who were they 
exactly and whence the name? The origin of the name and themselves have 
evoked great controversies. In short M^i was the name given to priests and 
philosophers before and even after, the time of Zarthushtra. 

The learned Arab historian Alfaeruni (973 A.D.-1048) says, "The ancient 
Magians existed already before the time of Zarthushtra, but now there is no 
pure unmixed portion of them who do not practice the religion of Zarthiishtea." 

Mr. Zenaide A. Ragoain says. "We shall not be far from the truth if we 
assume the Magi to have been originally the native priesthood of the vast 
montainous region subsequently occupiedl by the Medes and known as Western 
Eran. With the arrival of the Aryan conquerors, who brought their own 
lofty, pure, recently reformed religion, began the process of mutual concess¬ 
ions and assimilations which marked the third stage of the Avestan evolution, 
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and to which we referred the foreign and mostly Turuniar practices that make 
up so great a portion of the Veodidad. The fusion of the two religions was 
followed by that of the two priesthoods, and the Athravans were merged in 
the Magi, the eixth Median tribe on the list of Herodotus. How the fusion 
was effected, and why the name ' Magi' absorbed and was substituted for the 
older one, wUJ probobly never be found out Indeed the very name has been 
and stUJ is the subject of discussion arnong the leading scholars.” 

In the above paragraph there are two new words which 1 should explain. 
Avestan is the adjective of Avesta. Avesta is the same given to the collection 
of the holy books of the Parsis which are divided into two sections the old and 
the new, the former includeing Zarthushtra’s “ Gathas.” 

The word Athravan (“Keeper of the fire”) designates the priest throughout 
the later Avesta but does not occur in the Gathas. Literally it means “ who 
has Athar”. Athar is one of the oldest Aryan names for Fire. Another 
ancient term is Atbrageni in Greek, the name of a plant, the wood of which 
was used to bring forth fire by friction. In Sanskrit Athari means flame. 

TA« In their slow emigration towards Western Persia, the 

Iranians were continualy harassed by mounted Scythian hordes (Turans) who 
were savage nomads. The Iranians called them “ Turans ” (the Yellow race) 
in opposition to themselves. Herodotus, is the name of a Greek, historian 
about 484 to 420 B. C., who has written a full history of Daiius Hystaspa. 

Dastur Dr. M. N. Dhalla, a Parsi scholar in his " Zoroastrian Theology ” 
has expressed the opinion that " the Medes had founded a vast empire on the 
ruins of Assyria in the 7th century B. C. and the Magi formed one of the six 
tribes of the Medes, (Herodotus. 1. 101), and constituted their sacerdotal 
class. The Median Empire was short lived. Cyrus overthrew Astyages, the 
last Median King, in B. C. 550, and laid the foundation of the great Acbae* 
meoian Empire. The Persians thus conquered the early possessions of the 
Medes and the Magi, their priests; but they were in turn conquered by the 
latter in spirit.” 

Speaking of Zarthusbtra and his reforms, the late Prof. Moulton said,— 
“ The religious abstractions of Zarthushtra were in any case far too difficult 
for the popular mind. They attracted thoughtful aristocrats, and chiefs who 
felt the economic advantages of the extremely sane and practical lore of 
husbandry with which they seemed so straogdy linked. But, outside the court, 
we may be quite sure the franian people went on with their old nature wor* 
ship as before, even as they were certainly doing when the Father of History 
travelled in Aryan lands. And when at last, the esoteric teaching of the great 
prophet and thinker found its public, it was through the interpretation of 
ritualist Magi, faithful to some, but by no means all, of the doctrines they 
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had brought ‘'from far" as the Gatha Haptaoghaiti significantly hints. The 
Amshaspands are just the elements most Jikdy to fall into the background 
until the Magi had fully developed their angelology, and adapted the coocep- 
tioQs of the Prophet Nvhom they claimed as one of themselves, to ht their own 
elaborated dualism.” 

Tfte Sacred Booke. —The sacred books of the Parsis still extant are 
chiefly the following:—Yasaa, Visperad, Vendidad and the Yashts. 

There is also a considerable amount of Pahlevi literature belonging to the 
comparatively modern Sassanlau period (i.e. after Alexander the Great), chief 
amongst them being Bundehish, and Dinkart. 

The collection of the holy books is known as Zend*Avesta but the 
appellation is not quite correct m will be seen. The word Avesta comes from 
” Avistak ” which comes fiom “ upasta ” meaning foundation text, and Zend 
means “explanation ” or “commentary” in Pablvi language (i.e. language of 
Persia of the middle ages.) Zend is not the name of a language. The word Zend 
may be traced in aeairttish and can be referred to the root Zan " to know.” 
Under the circumstances the title should be Avesta-u-Zend meaning " Law 
and Commentary. ” 

The origioal sacred literature of Zarthushtra has suffered heavy losses. 
According to tradition there once was a large body of sacred bocks vmtten 
out on parchment. It should be noted that the period 700 B. C, must he 
virtually considered pre^historic, as no monuments of the period have been 
traced and we have no grounds for even guessing the time, when writing was 
introduced. Most of the original literature bas been destroyed at the time of 
the conquest of Persia by Greeks under Alexander the Great of Macedon, 
300 years before Christ. There are historic proofs, to shew that Alexander in 
a fit of drunken exaltation, after a feast burned down Persepolis {Lit. SO'’8' 
and Long. 52 ^450 the great capital of the vanquished kings, and in the flames 
perished the sacred records. 

The third book of Dinkart tells us that at that time there were only two 
complete copies of the sacred books. One of these was deposited in the Royal 
archives at Persepolis, and another was placed in safe custody in another 
treasury which fell into the hands of the Greeks. 

However, ft is the opinion that besides the two official copies of the sacred 
books, there must have been other duplicates of certain portions of the sacred 
books, which are likely to ha^ been in use in large cities where priests and 
judges had to carry out their duties. After the invasion and partial subjuga¬ 
tion of Persia by Alexander the Great, the Grasco^Bactrian Government of 
the Seleucidae ruled for 70 years, followed by the Parthiand 5 Tia 8 ty (B. C. 250*A. 
D.22b.) and then came once more the ascendency of the Iranian house of 
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Sason. Although 550 years of foreign admiDistration passed away, the 
Sassanian king Shapur II and others were able to gather (by issuing Royal 
public orders) a large portion of the old writings, which collection after all 
must be considered only a fragment of the whole. 

Further, it must be pointed out that the ancient language had fallen into 
disuse by Alexander’s time, and hence it was found necessary to provide 
translation and commentaries in the then modern Persian i.e. Pehlevi and 
as Prof-Moulton saj-s, “the grammatical chaos which prevails so often in 
prose parts of the A vesta or in what appears to be interpretations of prose 
inserted in the older verse, demonstrates that the later Avestan dialect was 
dead when these belated efforts at composition were made.” 

And we are right in surmising that this was the period when the clergy 
introduced various modifications, remodelled many of the original texts, 
which would account for many foreign elements that have obviously crept 
into the Ancient Religion. 

Yajasnaxor Yasna. (Gathasand YasnaHa^tmgaiti.) —Yajasnaior Yasna 
itself is divided into two parts, the early nnd the late. The early Yasna 
consists of the five Gathas and the Yasna*Haptangaiti, in 32 ciapters. 
These are written in what is called the Gatha dialect (a form that stands 
nearest to Vedic Sanskrit)- The word Gatha i$ well known in Vedic litera¬ 
ture and means “song.” The five Gathasof the Yisna no doubt belong 
to Spitma Zarthushtra himself. The five Gathas are called as follows 

<1) Ahunvaiti, (2) Ushtavaiti, (3) Spentamainj-an, (4) Vohu-Khshatram 
and (5) Vahisbto-ishti meaning Wisdom, Bliss, Good Spirit, Power, Divine 
Will. Yajasnai means “prayer of praise or invocation.” The complete 
Yajasnai consists of 72 chapters called “ Ha*s.” 

The Vendidad. —The origin of the term is, “ Vi-daevo-datem ”, ii*, 
against, daevo, demons, and datem law i.e. anti-demon*Jaw, and hence 
Vendidad means law against demons. It is truly a religious, civil and 
criminal code of the ancient Iranians, Scholars say that the style of its 
constituent parts is fex too varied to admit of ascribing it to a single 
person, The Vendidad consists of 22 chapters called Fargarads. A few . 
chapters deal with morality, medicine and cosmogony. 

The Visperad.^The name Visperad (Avestan “ Visperatavo”) means 
all Chiefs or heads” and are invocatiens to all divine and holy beings verj' 
much in the form of litany, in 23 chapters. 

The KesAfe.—The Yeshts are hymns of praise containing much interest¬ 
ing Mythical matter, which in parts appears foreign to the early stages of 
Zarthushfra’s religion. These Yeshts together with a few frangmenls, short 
prayers for each day of the month and others, form the Khordeh or lesser 
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Avesta the contents of which are recited oo various occasions and sometimes 
pert of it for daUy prayers. 

The Tw> Sacred and Ancient Formula. —Before concluding; this portion 
of the subject, 1 miist say a few words r^arding the two sacred fonnuls of the 
Zoroastnans vl^, the Ahun Vairya and the Ashem Vobu. After the first 
communion with God« Zarthnshtra wanders forth to teach the new law with 
the foUowtof formula as bis watch word, "Ashem Vohu, Vahistem asti, usta 
asti, usta ahamai ahat, asbai vahishtai ashem/* which means when 
translated:— 

Righteousness is the best good, a blessing it is, a blessing be to that 
which is righteousness towards Asha vahisbta (perfect righteousness) i.e. 
measured by the ideal of perfect Righteousness in God. 

During the period of revelation, Zartbushtra received from Abura Masda 
a sacred formula r.a!1i>H Ahuoa Vairya which is now the "Lords prayer" of 
the Zoroastrians. After the ten years of wanderings are over, Zoroaster is 
tempted by "Angra Mainya" the desnictive or evil spirit, but Zarthushtra 
recites the sacred fonoaU of Ahnna Varya and defies the evil spirit. The 
prayer reads as follows: 

Yathu ahu vairyo atba ratush ashad child bai‘ha, 

Vanbeusb dasda mananho, shkyaotbnacam anheush masdal, 
Kbsbathremcha ahnrai a, vim dr^nb)'o dadbad vastarem. 

"As a heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is an earthly master (spiritual 
guide) for the sake of righteousness, (to be) the giver of the good thoughts, 
of the good actions of life, towards Marda. And the dominion is for the 
Lord (Ahuia) whom He (Masda) has given as a protector for the poor.’* 

Zarthushira's Doctrine of God. —There is no doubt that the key note of 
bis teachings is Monotheism. 

As explained previously the w-onhip of the "Wise** Asnra or Ahura 
must have been in existence ages before Zarthusbtra’s app^raoce and many 
thinkers go further than that, (such as Prof. Homel, vide earlier part of this 
article.) They argue on soond hagig and declare that the phonetic and 
historical evidence convey on the deduction that even the joint appellation. 

*" Ahura Maada " came into use long before (at any rate sometime before) the 
coming of Zarthushtra. 

To the people before the prophet’s time Asura, or Ahura or Ahum Mazda 
was the greatest of gods and entirely opposed to Devas. 

Further invcsiigafion of the term Ahura Mazda.—To bring out the 
meaning of the last sentence in the above par^raph better, I add the following. 

King Darius H 3 'staspa <S22«486 B, CO bad never heard of Zarthushtra, as 
far as we can make out from the absence of the name Zarthushtra in the 
rock inscriptions. 
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The late ^of. Moultoo has poioted out »ha« Darius io bis pcoclamatjons 
carved oo the rocks acknowledges the bdp o£ AnraMasda "and other gods 
that exist " (Uta aniya bagaba tyaiy haotfy) or Aura Maada bada vitbaibis or 
vithaibis bagaibs “ with all the gods '* or “ with claa gods." The maaning of 
ba^a comes out more fully in the Persepolb iascription of Artaxerxes III (Ochus, 
about 360 B. C.) where we read “roam Aurmaxda ata Mithra patuv" 
meaning " may Auramasda and the baga Mitbra protect me." 

Akura Mazda, Auramazda, Hormaxd, —The compound name Ahura 
Masda appears to get changed into Auramazda on the Cuneif^m inscriptions 
of the Achsemenian Kings; and in the writings of Kings <226 A. D.— 

651 A. D.) period it appears as Ahara nazdi. In modern Persian and with 
Parsis, the term is generally pronounced as Hormasd or Ormazd. 

Zarthushtra's Monoih^ism.-~‘To sum up, it may be said the religion to 
which Zarthushtra came was " Mazdyasni." The Prophet did not set aside 
entirely this religion. He accepted, confirmed recommended what was 
good in it, but he did something more and greater than that. He uplifted 
the religion from higher Polytheism to Monotheism, raised the general con* 
ception of a God who was the greatest of gods to a God who stood alone, and 
thus the Monotheistic Ideal was achieved for the Paxsis. 

DtKirine of i>utf/isw.“-We now come to ZartbushUa’s doctrine of 
Dualism. We will commence by explaining the m eani ng of the two terms 
Spento Maiynuisb and Angra Maiynoish. The first essentially means " the 
Beneficient Spirit " and the second means " the Destructive Spirit" which is 
also known as Ahriman. 

Let as examine as to what is the true cause of this conception of the 
theory of dualism. In Max Duocker's "Andeat History" we fiod the 
following, (a small extract is only reproduced) which gives us an id^ of the 
Physical Geography in those days of Ceotral Persia.' 

" Life was io this land a fight against heat and against cold, a fight for 
the preservation of the flocks ■, and as soon as single tribes had begun to 
settle in the more ^vonied districts, and to attend to a^culture, it became 
a fight against the desert and drought. Here the dry soil had to be supplied 
with water; there the crops had to be protected against the hot winds and 
sand drifts from the desert. To these hardships and contrasts of nature must 
be added the contrast between the popolatioos. Most of the native tribes of 
the central tableland, and rnany of those who held the surrounding highlands, 
were debarred by the nature of the couotry from leadiog any life but that of 
nomadic herdsmen. To this day a great portion of the population of Eras 
consists of nomads. So while the settlers laboured lustily, in the saeat of 
their brow, the others roved about idly with thmr flocks." 
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' Wba.t io fluent can such cooditions have on the people (we are now 
concer9e4 with their spiritual thoughts)? Zo one word the reply can be given 
vis., “ Dualism The whole <rf nature play before them was a fight between 
Light and Darkpeas, between Spento Mainyush and Aogca Mainyush” 
the Good and Evil> Truth and Lie. 

We find ^artbushtra propounding his doctrine in the 30th Yasna (third 
stanaa of this Gatba) in a remarkable way. He declares t— 

"3. ' Now the two primal Spirits, who revealed thcmselyes in vision as 
Twins, are what is Better and what is Bad in thought and word and action. 
And between these two the wise ones chose aright, the foolish not so.” 

*' 4. And when these twin spirits came together in' the beginning, they 
established Life and Notdife, and that at the last the Worst existence shall 
be to the liars (dregvatam), but the Best Thought to him that follows Right 
(asaone).” 

In Yasoa 45, 2arthushtra declares:— 

I will tell of the two spirits in the beginning of the world, the holier, 
of 'whom speaks thus to the bosdie : “ Neither our thoughts, nor Our doctrines, 
nor our'purposes, nor our convictions, nor our words, nor our works, oor our 
selves, nor our souls, agree together 

CAtx we take this theory fqrtber in its application ? Yes, Professor 
Chattopadyhaya rhas given us a practical interpretation regarding “Spento 
Mainyush “and” Agra Mainyush.” He explains “ They are the Noumenon 
and Phenomenon of Kant—the Thought and Extension of Spinoza. They are 
the Farabrahama and the Maya of the Vedantists, the Purusha and Prakrit! 
of the Sankhya. They are the centripetal and centrifngal forces, the laws of 
Polarity of modern science. In the moral world; they represent the higher, 
divine intuition of Man in constant condict with his lower animal instincts.” 

However in one of his passages the prophet declares,— 

“ For at the final dispensation the blow of annihilation of Falsehood 
(Druj) shall come to pass.” 

“But those who share in a good report shall speedily unite together.” 

“In the happy abode of Good thought of Mazda and of Righteous* 
ness.” 

The triad of good thought, good word and good (humata, hukhta and 
havarsta) is perpetual in the Gathas and holds its own throughoi^the history 
of Zoroastrianism. 

The Practicai side of Zarthushtra's Teachin^e. —iLastlyT must point out 
that throughout we find that Zarthusbtra was intensely practical in his teach* 
lags. Many of his doctrines shew him up in the Diodecn light as an ex<^* 
lent-Doctor and Sanitary Engineer^ 


frof. Moulton says (page 146) " Early 2oroasUianism.” 

For all the. profoundly of ^aithushtra’s thinking, and it ia perhaps 
mainly this which has made it hard for a few great scholars to put his date 
back as^ftir as seems necessary, he was intensely alive to the practical realiti^ 
of life; and there was a singular absence of the mystical element about his 
teaching. A little more of it perhaps may have helped bis religion to secure a 
much larger part in human history " 

" A more conspicuous absence is that of asceticism, which cuts him off 
strikingly from spiritual kinship with India.” 

The K'wW.—The Kusti is the sacred woollen thread girdle, which a 
Zoroastriao is enjoined to wear round the waist. It is tied fairly loose 
on a thin vestment (made of cotton) having short sleeve. The Kusti 
passes three times round the waist, representing* the triad^ of Morality, 
good thoughts, words and actions. The Kusti is a texture composed of 
72 wollen threads woven together which symbolise the 72 “Yajasnai” 
or “Yasna” prayers. The Kusti signifies a badge in the service of Ahura 
Masda- Its Avestan name is Aiwiyaonghana,'from yah ” to gird. " The fact 
that usage of a sacred girdle is also to be found in Hinduism, and Budhism, 
would suggest that it is a very ancient institution of Indodranian origin. 
Now I vender whether the custom dates from the period of Schism between 
the ancient Aryans ? (vide my earlier remarks in this article) For:— 

(1) The Zoroastrians tie their "Kusti” or sacred girdle round the 

waist. 

(2) The Hindu Brahmins (i.'e. the priest class) tie their "YagySpavita” 

or sacred girdle diagonally across the body, i.e., it encircles the 
body diagonally, passing over the left shoulder and by the right 
hand side of the waist. 

Now here are two similar types of badges, but utterly different in the 
way they are worn, each representing a totally different nation and yet, both 
Zoroastrian Iranians and Hindu Aryans lived once as an undivided 
nation. Again, 1 understand that "YagySpavita” is made of cotton while the 
Kusti is made of wool. 

How mitch does this prove it then wrong to speculate that when 
the difference in religious opinions arose (vide my earlier remarksd the 
bygone days, one sect (shall we call them the .Maadyasnians ?) dissent^* from 
the original community and chose to wear the same type of symbol, vis,, 
a girdle, but in a different manner, so that the followers of the ndw sect tnay 
be recognised ? Let us uke a more recent example; we find that dissen¬ 
sions took place at the time of the Reformation in Europe. However, this is 
all speculation and incidents are lost sight of in the mists of time. 


Tke Sadra of the Zoroastrians. —Sadra is a thin white cotton vest with 
short sleeves over which the Kusti is tied. In the front of the Sadra and 
near the breast there is a small bag (about Vx^), made of two pieces of 
the same cloth of which the Sadra is made, and sewn up with it. This bag 
is called Gerdban which means faith. A child when reaching the age of about 
10 is Zoroastrianised. A ceremony is performed and the child is invested 
> with the sacred Sadra and the girdle of Kustf. 

Ancient Inscriptions and their Value. —Like other sciences, history is 
undergoing a complete change. In the present age, the desire for truth for 
its own sake is more evident in more than one departments of intellectual 
activity. Regardii^g history, the thinking public rufuses to be misled by mere 
storytelling and imagination. The demand is for a closer touch with reabty. 
Under the circumstances the paper would not be complete, if I did not devote 
a little space to the subject of ancient Inscriptions which have been found 
and deciphered- They are truly a voice from the dim past. It will not be 
possible to disscuss here all or fully, the Cuneiform incriptions of the 
Babylonians and Persians. 

Ancient Alphabet.^^QyintilCTm is the name applied to the peculiar arrow 
beaded alphabetical characters found on the ancient inscriptions in Assyria, 
Persia and Mesopotamia. It was a German school master and philologist 
called Grotefend who solved the mystery of the Cuneiform writing and to 
him belongs the credit of being first to solve the riddles and to decipher some 
of the Persian inscriptions. (Meeting of Academy of Sciences at Gottingen, 
September 4, 1802.) 

Achaemenian’s Gift to Posierity.^Ai it happens, the Achaemenian Kings 
caused the records of their deeds and memorable events of their reigns to ^ 
inscribed upon rocks. These documents in stone have partly defied the ravages 
of time and have preserved an account of events long past many of which 
otherwise would never have been known. As we will see further on, by far 
the most important of these inscriptions is the great inscription of Darius, 
carved in a part most difficult'of access on the mountain side of the rock 
Behistun. (Long. 47® E. and Lat. 34® *15' N. approximately). 

As a point of interest, I reproduce here two names in Cueniform writing: 

The word Baga (God) vide Darius 
tablet inscription on Mount Alvand 
near Ramadan. 
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In describing the ancient inscriptions, I shall give the brief essential 
details only. 

I. 

Inscription on the partly damaged barrel shaped cylinder (clay) of Cynis 
cr Kyros or Kurus from Babylon, now in British Museum. (Su accompanying 


Regarding this small cylinder shaped object of antiquity, Mr. Ragioziri 
says “ No one had the remotest idea of Kyros having been anything but a 
King of Persia, or of the Achsemenians having reigned in a double line and 
the very name of Anshan was unknown." He is also of opinion that the 
locality of mountains now known as Bakbtiyari Mountains (Long. 48^E- 
Lat. 3l^N. approximately) is most probably this region mentioned in Assyrian 
Royal annals under the name of Anaan, Anshan, Assan and Anduan, The 
cylinder is damaged, still, for most of the lines (4th to 35th) a translation 
has been made (vide Keilschriftliche Bibliothck by Prof. Schrader and "The 
Witness of the Monuments'' by Rev. C. J. Ball). From line 37 to line 45 
the cylinder is broken away. 

On line 20 we read:— 


" 1 am Cyrus, the King of the world, the Great King the King of Tin-tie, 
the King of the land of Shinar and Accad, the King of the Four quarters." 

" The son of Cambyses the Great King, King of the City of Anshan, the 
grandson of Cyrus, the Great King, King of the City of Anshan, the Great- 
grandson of Teispes, the Great King, King of the City of Anshan.” 

In line 35 we read. 

” Daily before Bel and Nebo, speak of the length of days for mej may 
they utter words in ray favour, and to Merodach my Lord, let them say 

“ Cyrus, the King that feaxeth thee and Carabyses his son,. 

made them all dwell in a quiet habitation. ... 


Please note that Cyrus almost professes loyalty to “Marduk" or 
” Merodach ” the god of the Babylonians I I must reproduce here therefore a 
few words of warning. Morris Jastrow Jr. Ph. D, (Leipzig) says in his 
” Religion of Babylonia and Assyria " " The respect paid by Cyrus to 

Babylonian gods was a mere matter of policy'.” 

The word Tjntir occurs in the inscription ; it is the most ancient name 
of Babylon, In the Accadian or pre-Semetic period. 

2 

Sculptured Stele at Meshed Muig:hab among the ruins of Pasargad*, 
which Cyrus made bis Royal residence after the conquest of Asia Minor nnd 






fiabylonii. (JWrgada near Persepolis, ionf. 53®*15' East. Lat. 30^-30' 
N. approximately3 

This is the oldest known relic of Persian Sculpture. It is an impressive 
Monument of hu|:e slab 12'x 5'x 2' thick- The figure of a human being is 
carved in low relief on the front, with four unfolded wings and there is a 
most peculiar crown over his head, which certainly shew§ traces of Egyptain 
art. The top of the monolith which is now broken off bore the words (as per 
testimony of various travellers of old times.) “ I am Cyrus, the King the 
Achiemenians.” This monolith stands alone in a big plain. 

As I am mentioning the approximate latitudes and longitudes of various 
place, I will also state that the southernmost latitude of Persia would pass 
near H^darabad (Sind) and Benares, in India- For instance Pasaj^d* is 
just a little lower than Lahore as far as latitudes are concerned. By the aid 
of the latitudes and longitudes, those who are interested, can mark the spots 
on their own modern maps. 
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Ths Tomb of Cyrus at Meshed Murghah .building forming the 
tomb or the grave chamber is still in a relatively perfect state. The architec¬ 
ture appears to be Ionic and is of nobIb character, although of extremely 
iimple design. The total height of the building is about 35', length and 
breadth 23' X 17'. The great Wocks of stone are set with the utmost precision' 
It stands in a great plain, but Arrian, the Greek historian who accompanied 
Alexaqder the Great when he visited the tomb, described it as standing in the 
midst of a park surrounded by a grove and rich meadows of grass. Alexander 
the Great when he visited the tomb, found it desecrated. The Golden 
coffin, the carpets of Royal purple, cpstly jewels etc., hai all been plundered. 

The entrance to the chamber is a yocy oarrow door way 4‘-^2''x2'^7^" 
The tomb chamber itself stands on a terraced base composed of seven high 
steps. Once the follosving inscriptions adorned the resting place of ihe 
Great Cyrus. • , . 

1. “Oman, I am Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, who fouiidect. the 

Persian Empire and who was King of Ara. Grudge me not 
therefore this monument-’' 

2. “ I, Cyrus—King of Kings, lie here.” 

In 190| Professor Jackson (of Indo-lranian langu^es, CibaArtnivet- 
sity) visited this tomb and he tells us with regret that the edition of the 
chamber is not what it was once. 

Carved TahUts of Darius and Ganj-Nameh tablets of Darius 

aofJ Xerxes, carved on doe of the peaks of Mount Alvand, near the esasOii 
t^'of Hamadan (Long. 4Sd^30' E. Ut- 34®—50’ N. approximat^ 
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Rectangular in shape 5’ x 8^' and sunk about a h>3t in rock, much weather¬ 
ed due to rain and snow. Both tablets have inscribed natter iq 3 columns 
representing Old Persian, Susian and Babylonian languages all iseaniog the 
same thing as given below. The inscriptioo (an Old Persian) begins,—Baga 
va^rak Aura inuda, hya imam bumtm ada. bya avaro asma nam ada, etc., the 
translation of which is as fcdknvs 

“ A great god in Auramasda, who created rb«< earth, who created y^der 
heaven, who created man, who made fm'man, who made Darius King, 

the one king of many, the one ruler of many. I am Darius, the Great King, 
the King of Kings, King of the countries which have many peoples, King of 
the great earth even to afar, the son of Hysta^>es, the Ad^aexnenUn.'’ 

The name Alvand U as old as the Avesta, where it is g:ivea as Anrvant 
(vide Vasbt 19, 3. “ asca aurvaoto ^nkavo ” meaning the 8 spurs of Anrvant). 
Further it is possible to take the name Haznadan to earliest times. !n an 
Assyrian inscriptioo of Tiglath'Pileser (B. C. 1,100) the name Amadana in 
meoriooed (vide Browne’s Literary History of PersiaX The Greeks called it 
Ekabtana. Not a trace of fonner grandeur remaios. Professor .Jackson says 
" I saw instead only crooked streets, alleys where ran /»-hftnnAT^ of dirty water, 
rows of shabby houses with flat mud roofs, and not a vestige of beauty any- 
where.” 

The Xerxes inscription is identical, i. e. regarding contents, except that 
the came Xerxes is inserted instead of Darius. Ganj-Nameb means “Treasure 
house.” Sir Heory !|lawbosoo deciphered the Cooeiform inscription and thus 
unlocked many treasores of the past To give a better idea, I will add that 
Hamadan is appx. 255 miles to the N. East of Baghdad. 

Behistan Rock Inscriptions .—The Behistan (or Bisitnn as natives call it) 
Mountain^inscri^ion near the modem town of Kennansha. aboat 92 miles to 
the west of Hamadan. Ragged cooaCry. The BehUtan rock rises nearly 
perpendicular to a height of 1,700 feet. The rock has been well known from 
times of antiquity. The first European traveller to call attention to it was 
Otttf in 1734. However King Darius has placed the inscription on the most 
vertical, smoothest and most ioaccesrible part of the rock and all attempts tc 
reach the inscription were baffied* till Rawlinsoo accomplished the feat in 1885 
aRec suffering great hard-ships and daogers, and spending a great sum of 
private money. How the artisans and engravers ever managed to reach tbeir 
work spots in mid*air or manned to erect in some sort arrangements 
upon which they could stand or sit while cbiseUing the letters, will remain 
a mystery. Explorers cannot find any signs to explain bow the work was 
carried out. 

Prof. Jackson also reached the inscription during bis tour in 1903 and 
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studied everything thoroughly. Prof. Moulton says, “the Cask of decipbecmect 
seems to be finally accomplished now, and the would-be gleaner at Behistan, 
equipped as he must be with the faculties of the Alpine climber as well as of 
the scholar, has little prospect of new discoveries.” 

Regarding the rock, Professor Jackson says, “ Z bad not the faintest con¬ 
ception of the Gibraltar like impressiveness of this rugged crag, until I came 
into its Titan presence and felt the grandeur of its sombre shadow and 
Cowering frame.” 

Besides the inscriptions, there are also bas reliefs carved above them on a 
surface over 20' in length end 10' in height, shewing a majestic image of 
Darius, pronouncing sentence of death on nine captives before him, the 
principle one being Gaumata the Magian, who usurped the throne on the death 
of Carobyses under the pretence of being the King's brother, and who was 
afterwards unmasked and slain by Darius^ (V«de chronology given in earlier 
part of the article). 

The inscriptions are in three languages, Old Persian, Babylonian and 
Eiamitic (probably, the language of Anshan). The three columns containing 
Persian inscriptions are right below the bas relief. Each column is about 
six feet broad and twelve feet high. The following are extracts from the in¬ 
scription 

“ I KD Dtinw the freAt kias. th6 kin^ of kiag», Ibe kiag ot PentA. tb« kiss of fiUiou. tb« 
MB oT HystASpes. the ^TAodsoD of AxsAines, tbe '* 

*' Saya Z^erius the kiog. My father was Hystupee (Visbtupa): of HystsApee the fttber wu 
arsAiDM (ArehAina); of AreaiDee (be fwber vas AruiamnAs (Ai^yerAaianA}; of AnAnuunes the 
father was Teispes fChishpaisb) : of Tecspee the father was AJchsenecee {Hakhamaoisb), 

' Says Dannstbe kio^; Oo IbAt aotoiiot we are called Akhmoeoiaas. From aneieot tioea 
we have deeceoded : from aacteat out {amily have been lu^. 

Says Derins the Kin^: There are eisht of my race 'eho have been kings before me ; I ab 
( be ninth. In a double line we have been kinga.” . 

*'TbnssAith :&arlus the Xing; Thoae couatnea wbieh beoama rebellious, the tie 
them rebellious, so that they deceived tba Ajeramaada delivered them iota my haeda. 

" Thu saitb Oarlua the Xlog: Thou who ahalt be king hereafter, be constaotly on thy 
guard against the Ue. The mao wbe is a Uv, poouh well with paaishmeot, if thou thbkeat 
*' my country meet be firmly established. ’' 

"Thuseaitb Darius the King: That wbat I have done I have done altogether by the grace 
of AbuTAjnaada. Then wbe shalt bereaftee readthleinsctipUoo, let that wbkh bath be en done 
by me appear to thee (me : bold it not for a lie. Thu saitb Darius the King ; May Ahuramarda 
be witoeee (hat it la troe, not false, I did it alt^ether. 

Thus saitb Darius the King : By the grace of Ahuramasda (here is much else, besides, 
done by me. which is not written in this iaseription; on this account is it not wnOeo. leet that 
which I have done may seem exaggeraied to bim who shall hereafter read tbie inscription, and 
may aoi appear to bim tma and may eeem to be a lie. 

Thus salth Darius the King : Let that which I have done appear unto (bee true, aa it is * 
therefore conceal it not. If thou shall not cooceal this edict, hot shall publish it to the people 
may Ahuramasda be a friend unto thee, and may (by seed be molitplied. and mayest thoa live 
long. Thus saia Darios the King: If thou shalt conceal this edict and shalt not publish it to 
the people, may Ahniamaada be tby slayer, and may thy seed be eat off. 


" Tha& soiih Dixim ihs King : Tb4l nbtcb 1 b^vtdone I bai** doacaJtogeth«r by th« pUA 
pf Khur&masda. Aburunuda, and tbe oiier gods that I*, brPUKbi aid euto ma. F«r this 
reaspR Oid Ahuramazdn, and (he ptber gpda that be, briag aid unto me, beaoea! was not 
hoRilp, nor a liar, npi a wrong-doer, neither I nor my family, but acaording to Reciiloda have 
I ruiad." 

Perxepolis There arc many more interesting inscriptions^ ruins 

of paJaces, etc. to be scon at Persepolis the roj-al seat of Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxcs and their succesRcrors. Persepolis is 40 miles to the south of 
Pasargadac, and existed at the site now marked by the great platform of 
Takht*i*Jamshald- There may also be seen the tombs of Darius Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes and Darius 11. It is not possible here to go into full details, 
which may be obtained from books on travels. 

Relief at Talti Bosftfn.—At Taki Bostan (4 miles north cast of Kerman- 
shah) is a relief figure carved on the face of a rock, which has been token to 
represent Zarthushtra. This image also forms the basis of all pictures as 
.seen today of Zarthushtra. The outlines of the figure are good and in general 
the pose is excellent. The body is clothed in a tuntc like robe belted at the 
waist, and richly set off at the neck by an embroidered border with tassel?. 
The height of the entire statue is seven feet. The expression of the face 
is hard to catch, because the eves, nose and forehead have been de$tro>‘ed. 
probably at the time of the Mahomedan conquest. 

The relief of the staff in the hands of the figure is undamaged and shew 
grooved lines ruhning the entire length of the staff. There is a sun fiower 
at the feet of the image and is of triple kind. The sun flower is an ancient 
symbol of sun worship. 

V/ere Cyrus and Datius Zoroastrians described the ancient 

inscriptions (at least some of them) which give the historians such wonderful 
and detailed irrformation b»earing on the subject, we will now take up the 
history of Persia and discuss briefly the religion of the early Achasmenian 
kings. The debate on this famous problem has not yet been closed 
amongst the savants, for the data is curiously ambiguous. Let us begin 
with Cyrus (also known as Kurush). Was Cyrus a true follower of 
Zoroastrianism ? 

Referring to the cylinder inscription, Dr. Casartelli says,—“The Assyrian 
Cuneiform inscriptions of that famous conqueror portray him rather as a 
polytheist, in as much as he proclaima himself to the Babylonians, the servant 

and worshipper of the Assyrio-Babylonian gods.This—it ,may at I^st be 

supposed^Aws done in order to please his new subjects and to gain the 
favour of the powerful sacerdotal body." 

Professor Moulton has said “ If we regard Cyras as probably a 
Maxdean—not a Zoroastrian however—-It will be because Ahura Maada was 
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" god of the Aryans ” find Cyrus belonged to an eminently “Aryan clan.” 
However,—Professor Moulton adds 

“ One solitary scrap of evidence in favour of Cyrus's connexion with 
Zoroastrianism I am bound to present before I leave him, and I believe the 
point— Valeat qnantumi is new- He called his daughter Atossa, which is 
identified with the Avestan Hutaosa. This was the name of Vishtaspa’s queen, 
and of course the name of Vishtaspa himself, Zarthushtra's royal patron w-as 
perpetuated in the Achaemenian family, in Hytaspes the father of Darius. 
I do not think the double coincidence can be accidental- How much does it 
prove ?” 

Darius and the Parsi Caleridar. —Even regarding Darius, the scholars 
are in doubt, for although Darius in his inscriptions speaks of Ahura Maada 
and his hatred for the Lie (Druj), he does not mention the name of Zarthus- 
htra or the Angra Mainyu or the Amesha Spenta? At the same time we 
note that “the Parsi calendar is traced on strong evidence to Darius, and that 
the present names of the months therein boar very strong marks of his hand. 
If this is true, these most characteristic of Zarthushtra’s concepts were 
exceedingly familiar to Darius. 

Although a monotheist, Darius like Cyrus and Cambyses, found it neces* 
sary to be tolerant, even to conformity with the creeds of the nations ha ruled. 
Rev. C. J. Ball says “ we find him in Egypt lavishly endowing the temple of 
Amun in the oasis of El-Kargeh." Professor Hommel, another authority, is 
of the opinion that Darius was the first to introduce the Zoroastrian religion 
into the Persian Kingdom with certain concessions to popular feelings. 

Avtaxtrxes Longimanus follows Zoroastrianism 465 3. C.—425 B. C .— 
We find conflicting opinions regarding the religion of Achsemenian kings till 
we come to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimaous. He established many fire 
temples, and in one of the Pars! prayers called Bahaman Yasht, it is mentioned 
that this King made Zoroastrianism as the general religion for the country'. 
Faint traces of weakness in the empire begin to manifest themselves, and the 
dedioe appears to contiriue till we come to the reign of Darius Codomanus 
(33$ B- C. to 330 B. C.) the last of the Achsemenian Dynast 3 *. In 331 B. C. 
the empire Is shaken to its foundation and the religion suffers an irrevocable 
loss at the hands of the Grecian leader, Alexander the Great. 

Alexander ike Great and his Conquests. —In 331 B. C. Alexander the 
Great attacked J^ersia and defeated Darius III. (Codomanus) on the plains of 
Arbelaor Gatj^amela. This was followed by the burning of Persepolis and 
with it the treasured religious manuscripts which were stored in a depository. 
This invasiorr by the Greeks was followed by the Grseco Bactrain Government 
of the Seleucida w'hich lasted for 70 years. Then a tribe of nomads called 




Parni, probabJy of the same*stock as the Aryans moved w estwards and setdcd 
in Partbia (now represented by the great province of Khotassan). They revolt¬ 
ed under Arsaces and won the day, and thus commenced the rule of the 
Parthian dynasty, but they in turn had to yield to the ascendancy of the 
Iranian house of Sasan, w'hich re-established the Zoroastrian faith very 
thoroughly- 

Zoroastrian Faith re’establiiked. —Ardeshir or Artaxerxes was the first 
king of the Sassanian dynasty (which ruled from A. D. 226-6S1). He was 
descended from Sassan, a scion of the Achaemenian dynasty. He tried to 
collect and bring together all the lost Persian rcligous literature. 

Fire Altars stamped on Persian Coins. —Ardeshir caused pictures of 
altars with fire burning and priests standing on each side of the same, to be 
stamped on the reverse side of his coins. 

The Conquest of Persia by the Arabs.—U w-as in the year 641 A.D. that the 
Arabs in the full flush of their new faith of Islam ran over Persia, defeated 
Yaxdagard III, on the field of Nehavand 50 miles to the south of the city of 
Hamadan, thus causing the termination of the Persian dynasty. 

The Exodus of the Panis. —The Conquest of Persia by the followers of 
Islam now leads us to the exodus of the Parsis from Persia into India. At 
the outset, I must make it dear that there are proofs to show, that this was 
not the only cause of driving the Persians outside the country, Persecution 
there must have been, causing exodus on a greater scale, for Prof. Jackson 
tells us that even now, the roroastrians in Persia are often persecuted in 
various ways. It is not right to believe that the conversion of Persia into 
Mahomedan feith took place all at once, for Dr, Speigel observes with 
certain amount of surprise that Parsism stiil flourished in Iran quite three 
centuries after the Arab conquest. 

Ancient Religious Connection between Persia and India,—Mr. M. M. 
Mursban points out in bis Parsis in India” that there was reli¬ 
gious connection between Zoroastrians and India even as far back as 600 B.C. 
There is a Hindu account of the advent of a fire-respecting priest from 
Persia into Dwaraka (in Kathiawad). In historic times, the Punjab formed 
part of the Persian dominions from its conquest by Darius Hystaspes 
about 510, till 350 B.C. About the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Kanerkis, the Indian Scythian rulers of the Punjab, seem to have adopted 
the religion of the Magi (Lassen in the Journal of the Beng- Asia-Society 
XI 456), as indicated by the picture of fire altars stamped on their coins. 
During the reigns of the Sassanian Kings the relations between India and 
Persia were closer. Mr. Murzban states that according to one account, 
early in the seventh century, a large body of Persians landed in Western 
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India, aod Wilford states that one of the leaders was a son of King Khosru 
P&rviz, and believes that the family of Udeypur has sprung from this 
stock. 

Sxcavatinns at Paiali^ntra or Modern Patna. —Dr. D. B. Spooner has 
carried out recently excavations at PataJiputra, or Palibothra (Megasthenes,) 
Kusumpura or Pushyapura of the ancient Kingdom of Magadha, modern 
Patna. He has discoverd the remains of a hundred columned palace, or 
throne room corresponding to the Persepolitan one of Darius the Great. 
Further Dr. Spooner points out that a wave of Persian advance in India 
must have taken place even in limes anterior to Chandragupta. even os far as 
Orissa and Assam. He says that the Yavanas, mentioned in the temple 
records of Jaganath, as invading Orissa between 458 and 421 B.C., were a 
" Zoroastrian tribe from some part of the Persian Realm. ” Thus there were 
ZoroastriaDs in India in the Achsmenian times- 

Many Migrations of Par$ii iowsrds India .—Much more can be written 
on this subject, but it is not possible here to enlarge upon it. Briefly then, we 
may say that there must have been many such migrations of Parsie towards 
the east, at different periods and very naturally, it must bave reached a much 
greater magnitude when the Arabian persecution was at its worst, and with 
this particular exodus we are for the moment concerned with. 

Whsrs did the Re/itgees Land in India .—We do not exactly know the 
modes of their departure from the Persian Gulf at the time of the persecu¬ 
tion. The only information we can collect on the subject is from a book called 
Kisseh-e-Sanjan which might have been written by a Mazdean priest in the 
year about l.dOO named Bahman Kaikobad Sanjana, who lived in Nowsari, 
(now a railway station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway), north of Bombaj'. 

According to him the refugees first landed at Diu, a small town on the 
Gulf of Cambay to the south of the Kathiwar Coast, and then a little later on, 
changed their residence to Sanjan (25 miles south of Damman) ruled then by 
a Hindu prince called Jadai Rana. Before allowing them to settle, the prince 
desired to know something about this new race, so the most learned amongst 
the refugees drew up 16 Shlokas in which are summarised the duties enjoined 
by their religion. 

They were permitted to settle down provided they adopted the language 
of the country and the Hindoo dress for the woman, and the men should 
no longer carry weapons and that they should perform the marriage cere¬ 
monies at night according to the Hindoo custom. The exiles, anxious for peace 
and rest agreed to all this, They settled down in a large tract of land, not 
far away from Sanjan, and built an altar for lighting the sacred fire and from 
that time onwards. Zoroastrian rites and ceremonies began to be performed 
on Indian soil. 
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When did the Refufftie^ reach India 7—Tbe date of the landing at Sanjan 
has great controversies, as some hold it was in 716 A. D., while as per 
calculations made by Mr, Cama it Is stated as 936 A. D, For nearly 300 
years, the Parsis lived peacefully at Sanjan some migrating to Cambay, 
Ankleswar, Variaw, Vankaner, Surat and Thana- 

Anotker Pi^ht and MaBsaert. —About 1305 A, D. they fought with the 
Rana against Mahmood Shah or Ala-uddin*Khllji. In the great fight the 
Raaa perished and Ardcshir a Parsi hero died and once more, many Parsis 
lied to the mountains of Bahruit S miles east of Sanjan, taking the Sacred 
Fire with them, which they had lighted after their first landing in Sanjan. 

What happens tc the Sacred Fire Cormnenced at Sanjan.-^Mr. Mursban 
mentions: “ The grotto, where the Sacred Fire was deposited, is still to be 
seen.’* The fugitives remained there 12 years, and then went to Bansdah. 
In 1331 they conveyed the Sacred Fire to Naosari, where many Parsis had 
settled long time ago. From Naosari, the fire was removed in 1733 to Surat 
temporarily for 3 yea's. From there It was taken to Balsar but at last it 
found a final resting place in Udwada on the 28th October, 1742, where 
it is tO'day. 

The Spread of the Community. —The continuation and further spreading 
of the Pars! race is but natural, and it is not necessary here to go into the 
various details describing various migrations of the Parsis from one place to 
another in India, and the details of how such and such family flourished. 
Such details and minute histories can be obtained from various books and 
publications by European and Parsi historians. 

Sources of Historical Information^lo conclusion, 1 would add that for 
the preparation of the above notes, which give a rapid survey of the history of 
the Parsis from the commencement (600 13. C.) to the period of their coming 
to India (about 800 A, P.), I have derived a great deal of information from 
important works by well known Parsi, European, and American scholars. 
While quoting, 1 have almost Invariably mentioned their names and I take 
this opportunity of expressing my obligations to them. 



NANDIDROOG 

(A Paper read before the Mythic Society) 
By Rev. F, Goodwill. 


NandiDKOOG makes ^ood its claim to supremacy among; the hills ot (he Kolar 
District, although there are at least two other hills close by that axe barely a 
hundred feet less in height. Its height is given as 4,851 feet above sea level 
and 1,$00 feet above the surrounding plain. In massiveness as well as in 
sheer height it deserves premier honours ; from whichever side it is appro¬ 
ached, Nandidroog stands out massive and imposiog. The waters too 
acknowledge its greatness, for more than one far-faring river owns the hill 
as father. 

For centuries past the hill has been as sacred to the religionist as it has 
been useful to the warrior. It is a very Interesting question whether the 
military or the religious use of the hill was the earlier. Probably the two 
are not really to be separated; as the religious and the hghting instinct are 
both inseparable from men, whatever the stage of civilisation they have reach¬ 
ed, It may wall be that from times immemorial the hill has been the refuge 
of man both from his mortal and spiritual foes. The records available show 
the hill as a religious rallying point further back than they speak of its 
military uses, but there are suggestions of its close connection with military 
men, to say the least, for several centuries past. 

The oldest inscriptions of the Kolar District are in the Kaoarese 
language, but the fact that one-third of the insenptions of the District is 
written in Tamil indicates something of the varied history of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Lying to the East of the Mysore State, this District has for centuries 
been more open than the rest of the State to conquest by the Tamils. Those 
who now move about in the neighbourhood of Nandidroog will often be 
bewildered by the strange mixture of Tamil, Telugu and Kanaxese that 
passes current among the villagers. 

An inscription from Muda^'anur, in the neighbourhood, which dates 
from 338 A. D., during (he supremacy of the Mahavaiis, makes the earliest 
mention of Nandidroog that has yet been found. It speaks of the god, Siva, 
whose vehicle is the bull ‘ Nandi/ sitting on the hill Nandi as on his beast. 
The name shows that from very early times the hill was sacred to religious 
uses, and in this case it Is honoured by the Saivites. In an inscription that 
is dated 1289 It is called the ‘ Southern Kailasa.’ An inscription of about 
750 A. D„ when the ^aina Kings of the Ganga dynasty were in power, gives 
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^use for the question whether.the name ' Nandigiri ‘ * ‘hill of the Bull; or 
' Nanda^iri' = ‘ hill of bliss,’ v.^s the original name of the hill. The Gangas 
ruled m the neighbourhood from about the dawn of the Christian era, and 
continued their rule with more or leu completeness for several centuries. 
These Jain rulers Cook to themselves the title ' lords of Nandagiri,’ and the 
term Nandagiri’ seems with them to have been commonly applied to the 
hill. That the hings of this dynast 3 ' called themselves ‘ lord of Nandapri ’ 
su^ests that n was more than a spiritual bulwark to their rule, that even in 
their days if was already a ‘ durga’, a ‘ fortified hill.’ 

The inscription of 750 A. D., already referred to, is insenbed on a large 
boulder on Gopinatha Gutta, a spur jutting out from the North East base of 
Nandidoorg. After indicating who built and who repaired the Jain temple 
that stood there, the inscription proceeds to praise the great hill as the best 
of mountains, an ornament of the earth goddess, purified by a chaitya, = a 
Buddhist Umple, andaWtrMtf’, = a sacred bathing place, and as having 
caves suitable for the dwelling of holy sages- At this period it is clear that 
the dominant worship performed on the hill was Jaina; now there are no 
Jain temples nor performance of Jaina rites. But we could amply justify 
the suggestion from practices, elsewhere in this country, that the Jaina wor¬ 
ship performed on the Hill did not necessarily exclude the worship of Siva, 
nor the use of the one name bar the use of the other by any devotee so dis¬ 
posed to apply it And the fact that the ruling d^masty used the name 
'Nandagiri’ is enough to explain why this term is for awhile the mote 
prominent in the inscriptions. Seeing that people commonly become 
zealous for the gods of their local masters, it would not surprise us that 
dunng the stronger periods of Jaina rule the popularity of the hill as a 
Saivite shrine, never entirely out of public ken, waned before its Jaina 
sanctity. 

There can be no doubt that there has ever been the most intimate con- 
nection between the temple on the hill and that in the village of Nandi at its 
base on the North-East- Probably in the days of Jaina power both sites 
were then sacred to Jain temples- The present shrines, as is usual in the 
case of temples situated one at the base and one at the top of a hill are 
dedicated to Bhoga Nandiswara and Yogi Nandlswara, the deities being 
resorted to for blessings temporal nnd blessings spiritual respectively. 
Though, as might be expected, the functions of the gods overlap to some 
extent. 


The oldest part of the temple in the village is earlier than the ninth centurj' 
A. D- If was enlarged in the eleventh and twelvth centuries, by the ChOlas 
and Hoysalas respective!)'. It is now a fine old structure veil .worth study, 
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decorated in the style characteristic of old days. It is not imposing from a 
distance, and any one might well go right past it along the road to Sultanpet 
without noticing that it is out of the ordinary. 

The temple above is simple, almost to rudeness. It is just the sort of 
structure that one would expect to find on the top of a hill, made to stand 
the rush of the wind and the lash of the storm. It stands right on the 
highest part of the droog, and close by is a small enclosed tank for ceremonial 
bathing, a tank all too small for the Urge numbers who seek its waters 
during the annual festival, which is held in March. 

An inscription of 1049 A. D. records the gift by a Cbdla ofBcer of a gold 
plate, which was to be worn as an ornament by the god in the hill temple 
as long as sun and moon exist.” The status of the donor suggests acc]uain> 
tance with the hill and its deity during the course of official, and probably 
military, duty there. In 1092 some worshipper in the temple below was 
moved to make a similar gift to the god there, and he uses verj' similar, 
terms in his inscription. An inscription dating from about 1.100 shows 
the active devotion of * Sidiyur Tammay}^'s younger brother,’ who at that 
time made well the path between the two temples. There are said to 
be upwards of 1,800 steps up the hill at the present time; they are 
irregularly spaced, and lie at innumerable angles, so that the climber must 
needs see to his going. All honour to the man who made a good path 800 
years ago I He earned the right to give the world his name. 

Other records of about this time register the fact that distinguished 
rishis took up their residence on (he hill and in its neighbourhood. Any one 
who goes to the hill at the time of the annual festival will find many ascetics, 
more or less genuine, who have taken temporary' possession of the hill, but 
riahts of note have not resided here for long time. Later, in 1536, a store 
was inscribed on the hill which bears beautiful testimony to the hope of life 
to come which is cherished in the human heart: ‘‘Yammarasa, having served 
the feet of Isvara of Nandigiri, will now be serving in the presence of the 
god as long as the sun and moon endure”. A stone of the year 1500 records 
another beautiful thing, beautiful for its practicality and lastingrrass: 
"Bayiru made the door” i.e., of the southern gate of the temple, and left 
this inscription near it. Surely the men who built solidly and made practic¬ 
able roads’had the right to mention the fact; we greet them with^ytinost 
respect, as also the men w'bo offered spiritual service. ’ 

An important inscription comes down from 1680. It w-as put up by 
Shahji, the father of the more famous Siviji, and is on the hill to the West 
of the temple. Shihji was then governing the Kolar district as the viceroy 
of Bijipur. Ordinarilj' he lived in Kol.ir, but seems to have had Nnndidroog 
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as one of his strong: places. The inscription describes the hill as lofty and 
impenetrable, with only one path, filled with * champaka' and other beauti¬ 
ful trees, and possessing a notable temple. The hill is said to be a hill fort 
for the Ballapui kingdom. (It should be noted that both Chickballapur and 
Dodballapur were established about two centuries before this time). BaJaji 
Krishna now was taking over the command of " this fine hill fort." 

After this time there is no inscriptional evidence that is of importance, 
and (or the history’ of Nandidroog and the neighbourhood we may turn tt> 
printed books. In 1768 the British, fighting the first Mysore War, were 
within sight of the Droog. For several months the siege guns that were 
intended to serve in the si^e of Bangalore fort lay at Kolar Town, 32 miles 
away. The aimy approached still nearer to Nandidroog when it held for 
some weeks the neighbourhood of Hoskote, only 16 miles from Bangalore. 
Haidar Ali had taken the fort in 1762 after hard fighting in the neighbour¬ 
hood of ChickbaJlapur with the Palegar of that town and with the Mahrattas 
under Morari Row of Gutti. That same ardent Mahratta fighter was an ally 
of the British in 1768, and the joint force of British and Mahrattas lay at 
Hoskote for a month. But the first'Mysore War had no direct connection 
with Nandidroog, though it was fought entirely in the Kolar District and 
generally within sight of the great fortress. 

In 1770 the Mahrattas under Mldhava Rou' pushed deep into Mysore 
territories and for some time held much of Tumkur and Kolar districts. 
Nijgai was captured, and the defenders were all mutilated except the 
gallant commandant, who, when he was brought before his conqueror and 
asked to say why he should not suffer the disgrace of mutilation, 
replied that, if he were thus treated, the disgrace would belong to those who 
did the thing, while he would suffer only the pain. For this coumgeous 
answer his nose and ears were left to him unmaired. The Mahrattas at this 
time, and for some not traceable period even after the peace of 1772, held 
Hoskote, Madgiri, Sera, Tumkur, Dodballapur, and with the last no doubt 
Nandidroog also. 

Between approximately 1770 and 1791 the hill was refortified by 
Hyder All and his son Tippu. As the hill is precipitous on a great part of 
its perimeter, a single w'oll is sufficient to make it secure. On the South West 
the hill is more accessible, and here it was thought necessary to build 
rampart behind rampart. Two walls with necessary bastions were completed, 
and a third wall w‘as in course of being built when the fort was captured b>' 
the British forces in Oct., 1791. The walls are w’ell laid and stronglv built, 
even now much of the masonry being in very good repair. Those familiar with 
the construction of Indian forts will mias that important feature, the ‘cavalier’ 
u 
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the high mound erected et intervals within the walls for the reception of guns 
placed so as to command the whole body of the fort- There is a record, 
however, that a great mound was removed in 1848 to admit the building of 
the Cubbon bungalow. This is the site on which such a mound would be 
erected, as it w*ould command the whole slope of the ground leading up to 
this the highest point of the hill, and we ma)'fairly certainly conclude that 
this mound was the * cavalier’. All round the w'orks strong buildings were 
built for the accommodation of the garrison and for the storing of ammuni* 
tion ; most of them are still standing. 

Nandidoorg, almost more than any other droog, is connected by tradi¬ 
tion and quasi-history with the imprisonment and death of numbers of 
British prisoners who were captured for the most part during the long Second 
Mysore War, 1780-84. Tradition points to the steep S. W. face of the hil^ 
as the dread ‘ Tippu’s Drop ’, over which numbers were hurled, to be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks hundreds of feet below. Meadows Taylor in his book 
‘ Tippoo Sultaun ’ lays his story chiefly in Nandidroog, and gives a strong 
general ground for the current beliefs. There is a tendency just now, 
possibly due only to reaction rather than to the discovery of new information, 
to paint Tippu in much pleasanter colours than were used of old. Perhaps 
because of this general tendency, perhaps also because Tippu’s ‘ leaps ’ and 
* drops ’ are numerous in the country, we are more sceptical than of old as to 
the dark doings of Nandidroog. But in justice to the winter mentioned 
above, we must remember that he wrote in 1840 when facts must have 
been available, and that from the lips of men who had taken part in the 
fightings and sufferings of early days, which are now entirely buried in the 
sands of time. And we should recall also that in other works of his this 
writer gives us pictures of Indian doings which are by no means overdrawn, 
or drawn from any peculiar standpoint. 

But we have an earlier witness, one who writes ten years earlier than 
Meadow'S Taylor, and who writes the sober record of personal doings rather 
than the doings of a character of fiction. Colonel Welsh commanded the 
garrison at Nundydroog from 1809 onward, so that he was in a position to 
know the information that wus current, and to be acquainted with the 
whole locality. His residence there goes back to within eighteen years of 
the capture of the place by the British troops. In the course of hU remini¬ 
scences he says that prisoners are said to have been there in hundreds, and 
that they were confined in a house or houses on a small detached hill, known 

as “Hppoo’s Drop’, about a mile from Sultanpet- (This is the place now 

often called ' Hyder’s Drop’, and may be the place indicated by Meadows 
Taylor rather than the ‘ Drop ’ on the hill above). He 8 a 5 s : “We found 
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ibe names of many of our countrymen scratched upon the walls and roof*’. 
And then he adds that hundreds of our sepoys are said to have been rolled, 
tied up in sacks, from the precipitous rock at the south west of the main 
hiU. 

This is testimouy that cannot be ignored, and it is definite in certain 
respects. It both confirms and modifies the general belief with r^ard to 
prisoners at Nandidroorg and the treatment that was accorded them- 

A little book in the hands of the present writer gives some facts that are 
more explicit still. It was written by James Bristow, who was in prison for 
about ten years in Seringapalam and elsewhere in Mysore, and who 
at last escaped to the British detachment stationed at Harihar in 
1792. He says that Lieut. Rutledge, who had been captured in 1781, was 
sent a prisoner to Nandidroog from Serlngapatam on account of being 
discovered to be in correspondence with friends outside. He v.'as confined 
on the very top of the hill iu a shed specially built on the bare cock, and for 
bis sustenance he was given three-quarters of a seer of ragi and a few chillies 
daily. After living here for some time, he waa shot for writing to other 
prisoners still in captivity at Serlngapatam asking them to send him mooey- 
Bristow tells of a European farrier who also was confined on the same rock, 
but who was returned to Seringapatam to doctor a favourite horse of the 
Sultan. This man is yiid to have been the only one who ever returned after 
being drafted off to a hill fort. The records of prisoners who afterwards 
escaped show that all the prisoners had a horror of being sent away to an 
outlying hill fort; to them it foreboded closer confinement and probably an 
early and violent death. 

It was in March, 1791, that Bangalore fell into the hands ol the British 
under Cornwallis, Then followed the disastrous march on Seringapatam, 
and the falling back on Bangalore to prepare for a further and final attack on 
the capital. In July of that year, Hosur was captured by a brigade under 
Major Gowdie, who as Capl. Gowdie had written his name as a prisoner 
on the door of his ' wretched hovel ’ near the palace in the fort of Bangalore 
betweert 1780 and 1784. In August and September, imposing convoys of 
grain and stores had come in by this route from the low-lands, and the army 
was DOW free to move elsewhere in the country and consolidate its conquests. 
It was desirable to capture Nandidroog because it stood in the line of com¬ 
munications with their ally the Nizam, and threater^ed supplies from the 
north and north east- Consequently Major Gowdie and Capt. Read were 
sent out to this side of Bangalore to take action as they thought good. They 
took Rahmanghur, 20 miles to the east of Nandidroog, and other small 
forts in the neighbourhood, among them KaJavaradroog, a rather imposing 
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hill some two or three miles from Nandidtoog to the north and near to 
Chfckballapur. 

It was September 22nd when Gowdie's force approached Nandidroog. 
The force was composed of one regiment of Europeans and six battalions of 
Sepoys, with six battering guns and four mortars. The record of th*t times 
is that “three fourths of the circuit is absolutely inaccessible”. In the 
estimation of the British the fort ranked for strength with the great fortresses 
of Savandroog, Chitaldroog and Krishnagiri. 

A breaching battery was erected with great labour on the hill adjacent 
to the Droog to the south vi^t, at a distance of possibly 1,000 to 1,200 
yards. But at this distance the guns could not take off the defences, let 
alone accomplish a breach. So, presently, it was decided by the besiegers that 
the siege must be abandoned, or an attempt be made to work up to a suitable 
breaching distance. From other sieges of this time we know that breaching 
distance must needs be some four to six hundred yards, although guns of the 
period were able to tire wifh tolerable accuracy up to 2,000 yards, ft is 
probable that the shot marks plainly showing on the inner wall at this side 
of the defences were made by this battery from the hill across the valley. 
During the later part of the siege the guns were so dose to the outer wall 
that they could not touch the inner wall at all. 

Great exertions were then made to make a gun road, and to form a 
breaching battery on the side of the hill below the outer wall, exertions, say 
the old records, surpassing those of any other siege in India. The guns 
could only have been drawn up by the exertions of elephants, of which a 
considerable number were available in Cornwallis' army. Probably some of 
the hundred great beasts, that bad headed the convoys that arrived via Hosur 
bearing treasure, were now brought into service with the guns. 

For two weeks the work proceeded under fire from the fort. Within the 
fort, when it was captured, there were seventeen cannon, chiefly iron guns of 
large calibre. The fire of these guns had little efiect on the attacking force, 
owing to its position on the steep hill side. But the fire of the jingalls, the 
big smooth-bore muskets mounted on swivels on the walls, was very trouble¬ 
some and caused some casualties. 

By the end of this time two breaches had been made, one in the curtain 
of the outer wall, the other in an angle of an outwork designed for the 
protection of the gate on this side. But, as already remarked, the inner 
wall eighty yards further from the batteries could not be touched by their 
fire and was intact. The fort was now summoned to surrender. It 
was under the command of Lutf Aii Beg, who emphatically refused the 
offer. A humane offer to permit the women and children within the fort to 
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leave before the assault was given was accepted, but the evacuation of these 
non-combauqts was not actually carried out. Cornwallis now approached 
with his whole army, which he brought within four miles of the hill to make 
a moral impression on the minds of the defenders. 

On the 17th inst- the flank companies of the 30th and 71 st regiments, 
both of which had Uken a gallant share in the capture of Bangalore petlah 
and fort, were detailed to lead the assault on the outwork, while the 
grenadiers of those regiments were to attack the breach in the curtain wall 
General Medows, a light-hearted, free-spoken officer of long experience who 
also had distinguished himself at Bangalore, offered his services and was put 
in command of the attack. The arrangements made were that the batteries 
were to fire till moon rise, which was to be the hour of assault. The breaches 
were to be stormed and the inner wall carried, if possible, by escalade. 
Particular iustructions were given that the defenders were to be pushed back 
as rapidly as possible, and every effort to be made to secure the inner gate 
before the fugitives could bar it. This was a mode of attack that was fre¬ 
quently successful in those daj-s ; it was the method that caused gate after 
gMe of the strong Savandroog to fall later into the possession of the attack¬ 
ing column. If it was found not possible to secure the inner wall or gate 
immediately, then lodgements were to be made from which a further canno¬ 
nade could be made upon them. 

The flank companies were formed up early on the 18th id the treuches 
that had been made for the reception of the foundations of a third wall a 
hundred yards beyond the outer wall. The directions for the assault were 
now modified to the extent that the attack was to be delivered at midnight, io 
order that they might have the benefit of a light. As the attacking 
parties Jay in their trenches the waiting got on their nerves, and some of the 
soldiers began to whisper of the possibility of mines in the breach. The ready 
wilted general hearing the talk of a 'mine’ laughed away their fears, saying 
"if there be a mine, it must be a mine of gold”, and so the tension passed. 
At the given hour the columns moved upward, and wore soon discovered. 
Blue lights were freely burned upon the walls, and a heavy fire was delivered. 
But more effective than gun fire was the loosing of an avalanche of rocks and 
stones that had been prepared against such an hour; most of the casualties 
were caused by this stone shoot. 

The breaches were speedily mounted, and the enemy svas pursued so 
closely that the inner gateway could not be secured by the retreating garrison, 
and it too fell into the hands of the attackere. Numbers of the garrison 
escaped over the walls by means of ropes and ladders ; for, although the hill is 
practically inaccessible, there are pathways down which unencumbered and 
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desperate men might make their way to safety. As soon as the fort was 
virtujjly in the hands of the attackeis, every effort was made to restrict the 
slaughter, and probably it was due to this that the number of kQled and 
wounded of the garrisoo amounted to but forty. The stormers lost only two 
killed and twenty-eight wounded. In the whole siege the garrison lost six 
hundred killed, wounded, prisoners and missing, while the besiegers had forty 
Europeans and eighty Indians Idrted and wounded. The price paid for a 
fortress that had before stood a blockade of three years without being 
captured was very small indeed, and it is not surprising that the fall of 
Nandidroog after labours of but twenty-one days bad a great influence 
throughout the whole of Mj-sore- The principal people of the garrison were 
sent in custody to the fort at Vellore. The damage done to the fort was so 
small and so local that it was easily put ^o into a state of defence, and it 
was held by the British with a garrison for some j^ears after 1799. when the 
power of Tippu was finally broken at Seringapatam- The Mysore Gazetteer 
says that it was garrisoned till 1808. but the narratives of British officers 
serving in India in the eariy years of the nineteenth century arc evidence that 
the garrison was continued after that time. 

A fine garden, near to the beautiful well now called Amrita Sarovara, 
was planted by Colonel Cuppage; this had been done before 1809. when 
Col Welsh entered into command of the Statiw. All kinds of fruits and 
vegetables were grown here, and they acquired a great name among the 
garrisons of South India. Nandidroog was then reckoned one of the Stations 
to be coveted and not without good reason. 

The cemetery at the foot ol the bill, which is still kept in excellent 
preservation, aJthoi^h many of the graves are now minus the metal or the 
stone slabs that formerly bore the names of the deceased, received the 
remains of the soldiers aj%d others who died during the period of garrison. 
The earliest dated grave found by the writer U that of Lieut-Colonel Ridge¬ 
way Mealy, who died Sept. 19th.. 1805. An adjoining grave holds the 
remains of Elisabeth, the wife of William Pritchard Esq-, 1807,” the 
absence military title in this case suggesting that the lady was the wife of 
a civilian. Posribly even then Naodidroc^ was used by the Services as a 
sanatorium. 

Major Bevan tells, in his most interesting book on his Indian service, 
how in 1813 he marched with the 14th Native Infantry from Trichinopoly 
vta Bangalore to garrison at Nandidroog. How again they returned to 
Kaodidroog after moving to the Tuogabhadra, where they had been sent to 
hold the Pindaris. ^e recalls bow a panther one night sprang up and clung 
to the window bars of a solitary cell on the hill, where a refractory soldier 



was m confinement. Apparently the bars that were strong enough to make a 
prison were Sufficient also to keep tbe hungry panther from the meal that he 
longed for, despite the ^t that (he were at (hat time ^'^ling into 

decay." Doubtless the men for whose accommodation the cells were provided 
would be glad to see them being put again into thorough repair, though that 
particular panther did not long survive to repeat bis zkikar of refractory 
soldier men. This date, 1815, is the last that the writer has found with a 
garrison at the old fort, tho\^h official records must be available somewhere 
as to when Nandidroog ceased to be a post for British soldiers. 



BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Zarathushtra and bis contemporaries in the Rigveda. 
Bv Mr- S K. HoDivALA, B.A, Bom&av. 


We take delifbt to acknowiedgiog this volume frwn tbe author. It comprises 
several CMtributioos bearing cn tbe vahoos questions of Persiao antiquity and is to 
be welcomed as a further attempt Co trace the correladM between the Aryans and 
their Iranian cousins by a descendant of tbe latter. Tbe subjects considered in the 
volume are Zoralhushtrtau dal9 from the Gothic. Pahlvi, Patevd, aud 

S^nsi^V htnediciory hymtts. The Origin of the three sacred fires. History of 
religion in the Zctndt Vainan Yashite, Askvins iu the Avesta <md the Rigveda, 
Gathic and Post Cathie view (ibont Dvaliem, and, A plea for the refonnaiton of 
the Zorathushirian Calendar. It will be seen that tbe subjects stated cover a large 
field in tbe early history of tbe Parsi Comiaimity. Tbe author is one more in tbe list 
of silent scholars who are directly or indirectly elucidating tbe antiqnities of India, 
and on analogous subjects. Mr. Hodivala says, Some years careful study of 
the Rigveda and tbe Hindu scriptures on tbe one band, and of tbe A vesta and the 
allied literatures on tbe other, brou^itfor^ preeminently before the mind of tbe 
present writer certain conclttskms. which have not been so ^ touched by other 
writers, and which have been sumrrunsed as briefly as p'jssible In the following 
pages.” Some .of the papers were prepared for the Sodety oi Zoroascrian researches, 
and tbe Galba Sodety ^ Bombay, and all of them will be of notable interest to 
Parris, and to students of Vedic research among Hindus. We are sure that the 
volume will find its way in to all libraries with scholarly pretenrions. 

G. R. J, 


Light of the Avesta and the Qathas. 

By F. K. DADACHAKji, B.A., LLB., Bombay. Price Rs. 4. 


Ig the book noted above is a scholarly investigation in s^e points of history and 
chronology as related to tbe Parsis, this volume is an interesting exposition of tbe 
religion which is most coordinate with Hinduism. 

It is an iotelligetit lovest^tSoo of |be Pars! religion by a thoughtful member 
of that faith, entitled to sympathetic perusal by members of that religion as well 
as by those who would like to make a pn^>er estimate of tbe craving of man’s soul, 
by an enquiring study of die relists which man's wit has Id many ages variously 
built, but with one underlying chord unity. Mr. Dadacbandji says, ** Consdons 
of its many defects, 1 send this book into tbe world with a prayer that tbe 
embers of spirituality burning in each heart, might to howsoe>'er .small a degree, 
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glow warmftc and brighter, so that eveo a little of the bUss that every humaa being, 
owns and yet seeks might fall to bis portion. Tbe book will e 4 >peaJ ooly those 
who care to eye religioo m its metaphysical, occult, {^Uosopbic, and esoteric 
aspects. The maa of religiM respects every eodeavour of a human being, to 
pierce the veil thrown by Nature rooad her secrets, and appreciates the merits of 
the painstakiog scholar, who means to be a faithful interpreter of tbe mere words 
of a prophet.” Tbe Tolume deals with a relatioo of the blessedness of the Avesta, 
and after a contrast of Atheism and Religioa, deals with Zaratbushtra's life, end 
his tenets, the eminence of tbe Gatbas, Ahuramaada's relatioo to humanity, and a 
summary of tbe Gatbic Yasnas, the rest of tht volume being composed of a 
translation of the Gathas, and comroentaries oo them iudividually. 

Tbis volume and the above we Ibbk, will fill a great gap io Anglo-Persian 
religions Utemture, and will be of enlightened interest to scholars in tbe East as 
well as in tbe West. They will do much credit to the intellect of a people whose 
commercial repute has beea unique anumg Indian Commuxilties. Both tiie volumes 
deserve high praise. 

G. R. J. 

“ Conjecvaram Inscriptions of Mahcndravarman,—I " 

(By Prof. G. Jom'SAu Dobrbuil, Posdichery.) 


At tbe outset, we beg to extend to Prof. Dubreui) our siccere welcome on his safe 
return to India and to his life-work, after an absence of a year and cnore in tbe 
battle fields of Europe, in'tbe cause of his great country. Ad enthusiastic student 
of research like himself, is not to be met widi every day io India, and so, great is 
our pleasure In having him once more b our midst. 

The latest result of his enthusiastic researches into the Iife*bistory of the 
l0Dg*exdnct Palkvas, is tbe reading ialo, of a deftoite meaning, io tbe Mandagapattu 
Inscription of PaJlava ^gio which tbe Official Arcbaologkal Depairment, gave 
up as hopeless on account of its exteosive damage. By invoking the assistance 
of the late Mr. Gopinatb Rao, Moos. Dubceuil was able to get at its correct 
reading, which Is as follows:— 

" This i$ tbe temple caused to be coostrucied by the (king) Vichitracbitta, for 
(i.e., to contain together the images of) Brahota, Iswara and Vishnu, without tbe 
use of h^cks, without timber, without metals, and without mortar.” 

Based on the unambiguous wording of ibis Inscription, the auth^ places the 
seal of AnaJity on the tbe^ advanced by him in bis *' Pallavas” (Jose, 1917) ti)at 
it was in tbe time of the Pallavas. especially after Mabendrav'armao, I (VII th 
century A. D.}, that “ there was spread m tbe Tamil (Mntry a taste for sculpture 
in general, and rock*cut temples b particular”. Tbe other important tsfercDce 
from this inscriptioe made by tbe author is to tbe effect that at tbe epoch of 
Maliendm there existed aho temples, wbidi were not cut io tbe rocks, but which 
were built with brick, wood, metal and mortar. To Aov to the world that this is 
12 
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an iofera&ce oo rigfbt lines, the author proceeds to dte the existence, to<day, of a 
maniapa in the Ekaoibereswara Temple at CoDjeeveram, oo one of the pillars of 
vrbicb there is an ioschptioo which ts a proud recital of the several hirvdvs of 
Kiog: Maheodravarraan, borne out by sitnilar citatioDS elsewhere, in the cave 
temples of Tricbloopoly and PaJIavaram. 

Our Contemporaries. 

The My$ore Univer&ity Magazine. 

[Peb. 1979: Vol III. No. 7—Mysore.] 

" Ths ‘domestic ideal ’d education is good as far as it goes. But it is not enough 
to advance in any appreciable degree tbe r^eneratioo of India, which it is the duty 
of every one of us to help to bring It is not by cmiining women to a more 

intelligent performance of donsestic dudes, tbou^ that is also necessary, but by 
drawing them oat so as to enable them to take their proper place In Society and co* 
operate with men, that the updift of tbe Indian Nadoo is possible." 

So writes Urs. K. D. Bulrmaaiamma, in the Course of an interesting article 
on Women's Educaticn and Vernacular Instmcdon" in the nunsber under review. 
Her plea Is for prescribing to girls tbe same curricula of studies as are fixed for 
(be boys, so that there may be no discriminatioo os tbe score of sex, whether, even 
as an ideal, this unqualified radicalism, would appeal to tbe best minds of tbe coun* 
try, is left for the readers to judge. Arts educaticm in this country is more a train- 
log minor public services thsm an actual drawing oat" of tbe pupils’ intellect. 
It is either this, or a stepping stone to and professional qualifications. 

We axe sure that tbe gifted writer does not press fox women engioeers, women 
geologists, and women macbbists, so much as for women of wide and refined culture. 
If this is what she aims at. may we suggest, in all humility, that she and other 
enthusiasU wait padeotly against tbe happy day, when Indian Education, whether 
for boys or girls. wiD be cast oo real, life-giving lines } Till then, tbe much-despised 
domestic ’’ cuxriculura now devised may well be allowed to run its course. 

Dewan Babadnr Mr. C. SrUcanteswaxa Iyer pleads, in tbe course of an article 
" Should Higher Education in Mysore be Free ’’ that it should be made free, even 
though under existing conditios, only a particular class ci tbe people will largely 
be benefited thereby." We believe that be would have strengthened bis case^ and not 
weakened it, if be had refrained from importing into it allusioos to the caste of 
Vyasa, Parasara, Vidura and Krtshn^ 

The time.'s la which these sages lived and Uughl ace too remote from us, and 
too dissimaar also. Rhetoric apart, as km# as tbe vast majority of the people 
continue illiterate, while a microscopic section of them are fully literate, the race 
for higher educalioa is bound to be unequal, and coaces^s granted would there¬ 
fore operate mainly to the exclusive benefit of the minority. There is absolutely 
00 use in glossing over this stem fact with sentimental ai^>eal$. That caste and 
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class apart, all arc the children of a conmoo reotheflaad, and that be who is 
partially educated, should not be made to stay where he is. because cd his nuoiei* 
OU5 uoeducated brethren, that the presence in their midst of highly developed men 
intellectually, even if they all beloog to one caste> is ultimately to the glory ctfthe 
nation as a whole—a view like thU is certainly a very high and noble one to take. 
But when one lands the country as a whole Is oot prepared to soar so high, it is the 
duty of leadership to yield, and by sympatbetic ci>-operatioo direct the comoioD 
will into fruitful channels. 

The ladian Antiquary. 

FOR August, Septtuber and Octobbr 19lb. (British 

iNDtA Pk£SS, BoUBAT.) 

In ** Religion in Sind*’ in the August nQmb«‘, G. E. L. Carter, reveals (he 
uprise in the Eleventh centory, of an uscooveotlooal, monotheistic variant of 
Vaishoavaism round the personality of one Uderolal or i^ioda Fir, bom at Hasar* 
pur on the Indus. His Mnb which is believed to have bees built by the then 
Mabomedan king, is revered by Hindus and Moslems alike. The ft^lowers of this 
Saint, who style themselvea, Dsrya pamthu* are ra cootb e ists and worship no odier 
gods, nor are they idolaters. Mr. Carter su rmises that this cult Is an attempt at 
grafting the Brahmaaical Vishnu oo Cbe ancient God of Sind, the River God. In 
the same number, Mr. Gum Das SanlAr, hjl, d Calcutta lays effectively the 
spectre of Buddhist induence on the Sun temple at Kooarak in Orissa, raised, with 
more zeal than caution, first tentatively by tbe late Rajendra Lai Mitra, and 
recently, by Mr. Bishan Swamp in bis monograph on Kooarak, published under tho 
authority of the govenmenb For ourselves, we cannot understand this eagerness 
of Indian Orientalists especially, is fothering Buddhistic ioflueoce on every archi* 
tectiiral antique. This kind of foisting presumes a separation in spirit and tecboi* 
que of tbe so*called Buddhists and the Hbdns. There was never such a thing in tbe 
realm of fact, as whether Buddhists or Faurank Hindus, tbe master builders and 
the master paiuters of classical and medieval India were Indo-dryans first and 
foremost, ioibibing from a common source tbe excellences of an ideal life. Proofs on 
proofs are adduced by Mr. to show that tbe motifs of the Tree, and tbe Gocee, 

cbe Elephant, and Kaga friezes were the outcome of a common “ Casonical scheme 
of decoration applied Co BoddhistStopas and to Hindu temples with strict impar¬ 
tiality." Much interesting infoimation, culled from varied sources, aa to the world¬ 
wide prevalence of Heliolatry and to (be disputed origin of erotic sculptuiings 
on the sides of ancient fanes, U yielded by the article of Mr. Saakar in this 
number. Mr. Nareadranath Law wbo has made the study of Andent Hindu 
Polity his owo. writes in both the September and October numbers on Vaitta tbe 
ancient Hindu Economics, proofs being adduced to support his contention that 
Ecoooinics was one of the lecngnised branches of learning in India from the days of 
the Ramayana. 
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Indian Architecture. 

fMay 7929, Vol. III., Part XVII—Tripikans, Madras.) 


W£ owe an apology to the Editors of this spleodid series of Indo*Aryan Acchi* 
tecture, for the long interval we have allowed co pass siace reviewing one of their 
early numbers. It was not due b) want of indinalion so much as to our opinion 
that mocthiy cootinuatioas of the main divistons of a vast subject are better 
allowed to pass uncridcised dU the whole series is complete, each dlvisioo thereof 
being ronnded up logically. Tbe first two Books, of a necessity embrace in their 
scope the study, cursory though it might be, of loog extinct civilizations of the 
Euphratalc and tbe Nile beans and of the Mediterranean littoral, into which there 
merged about 2000 B.C., alien elements of a stem, Father*worshipping race known 
but indifferently now as Assyrians, HiRiles, Kassbites or Medes. It is from this 
a malga m—whose components are being perceived dearer and clearer as research 
progresses—that IndoAryan, or rather, Dravido^Aryan civilization and culture 
result. Tbe Editors of tbe series perceive aaerringJy this grand continuity, and in 
their attempt to portray tbe course, eater into dstaUs which here and there admit 
of controversy. This is an additional reason why reviewers of the series should 
possess their souls in patience dlJ tbe wfade is rounded off and definite conclusions 
of theirs are before us. 

Now that seventeen parts out of tbe prttnised twenty*four are before us, it is 
only seven months or say, eight mooths, ere we should possess in complete form, 
this sincere attempt of a few sons of the soil, at placing before the world, what 
tiiey conceive to be tbe truth about tbe Development of Indo-Aryan Civilization 
on the lines of Architectonics and of Fioe Arts in genial. 

Till theo, tbe less we discuss tbe details, and the ntne we encourage them in 
their search after Truth, the better. 


The Islamic Review and Muslim India. 

7979. {The Mosoue, Woeikc, Surrey, Enolai^d.) 


For the past six months and more, we have been in regular receipt of this active, 
proselytising Organ of Cultured Islam and its Tenets, published from Imperial 
England- And, month after month, we see that the Journal mamtains its reputa¬ 
tion for sober, well-worded, and temperate attempts at jxoving that the Creed of 
the Prophet of Arabia is superior Co other Creeds and that, as such, it is bound to 
prevail over other creeds. But from the standpoint of an Indian, whose race has 
suffered much at the hands of the potentates professing this creed, is it permitted 
us to remind tbe entbuaiasdc propagandists at Woking, that except for the brief 
rule of the Arabs at Baghdad and in South Western Europe, Islam has been more 
a synonym for unbridled license, culpable neglect, and unjustifiable liigb-hand- 



eda«$9 Chrougbout HistMy? W« do adniil the possabilily of (he creed, having been 
misunderstood by the inDumerous Turkisb hordes, who, for lack of anything 
better, joined its green standard during (he 11 tb, 12 th, nth and 14th centuries 
of the Christian era. But that a creed, and an explanadra of Life, professing to be 
true and universal, should have found itself in<apai:de of laying in the least 
the inherent savagery of a race—is a {dieoomeoon needing careful examination, 
before its modem advocates stand up for it as the ene way to cosmic salvation. 
Having read the articles, in piatse of Islam, b the MeiUm Review month after 
month, we axe of the sincere ^moo, that the pr^nganda, if it is to be sbcere 
requires a Hrile less of special pleading, and a litde more of cMnparalive study of 
History and Cultural development—especially during the late Middle Ages and 
After! 


The Modem Review; June 1919. 


B£iNG a very widely circulated periodical, (he Modern Reoiev needs no detailed 
recitation of the sumptuous fare it offers b its readers mcotb after month. 
Notices of a journal like the one under notice, are mese in the nature of 
appreciations of an article or two wfaicb claim deeper attention than usual. 
One of such m the number under review is Prof. Jadunatb Sarkar's ** Lea. 
sons from the career SivajL'* In these days whan India is beginning to 
dream of a United Nationality, it is well to be told by careful exponents of 
History (Professor Sarkar is cne of (bon) what the elements are which one should 
enlist or avoid, if coostmetive nationality is a country's goal. Sbivajl’s labours 
towards Hindu Suaerabty failed soon after his death, becanse, ftrslty bis phenome¬ 
nal Success set in modem haughty forces of l»goted orthodoxy and Casie eladon, 
giving rise thereby to bitter ^posing forces both native and fM^ign; secondly, the 
successors of Sivgji neglected the ecoocenk development of the St^e, paralysed 
commerce, and prevented the growth of an nndisturbed peaantry, relying exclu¬ 
sively OB constant raids Into neighbouring States, to replenish their treasury; thirdly, 
the Marathas, after ShJvaji and Baji Rao, trusted too much to finesse and intrigue 
forgetting that Empires could not be run as pacific games of Cbess, and that the 
higtxest political wisdom did not consist m mere r^'-keratt a diplomatic intri^e. 

Thus >^ile the Uaratha spider was weavbg bis endless cobweb of hollow 
alliances and diplomatic counterplot, the mailed fist of Wellesley was thrust into 
bis laboured but flimsy tissue of statecraft, and by a few swift and judicious 
strokes, bis defence and screen was tom away, and bis power left naked and 
helpless. 

As regards Shivaji, personaJIy, Fr^essor Sarkai has to put in some 
glowing passages illustiadve of the great nation-builder’s heroism, politic 
forethought, deep devotion to the religioa of bis forefathers without any 
bigotry, and of the even-handed justice and toleratioo which be meted out to bis 
subjects of whatever creed. By fax the most precious legacy he has bequeathed to 
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posterity m India, is his haviag proved lo Ihe world that ** the Hindu race can still 
pccxluce DOt only DOD*co(nmis$icAed oficere and deiks, but also rulers of men, and 

even a king^ klop (Chatr^athi) .Sblvaji has shown that the tree 

of Hinduism is not really dead, that it can rise from beneath the seemiogly crushing 
load of centuries of political boodage, exclusion from administration and legal 
repression.” 

The other notewutby artide in (be number is tbe exposure by a Panjaubee 
writer of tbe hollow pretensions to a dispassionate quest after truth set up by 
Mr. William Archer in his book " India and the Future." Our critic shows very 
penetratingiy how, instead of beii^ free from pre*possessioDS, Mr. Archer Is 
obsessed to a painful degree with a blatant self •complacency which maJces him for¬ 
get, very often, even the ordinary decencies of political expres^on, It is a vast 
pity that writers like Mr. Archer axe allowed to air In print views which compro¬ 
mise the chivalry and tbe love of truth of a great dominant nation unchecked. 


Annual Report of the Mysore Arcbceological Department for Id IS. 

By Rao Babaour R. Karasiuhacrarya, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 

The above is a document of cnigae interest It is replete with architectural descrip¬ 
tion, and historic detail, iUamioed by sumptuous iUustratioas. ’At every step tbe 
reader expects to fall plump upon some precious axcba»k)gical find or historical 
discovery. 

Mr. Naiasutihachar toured during the year in the districts of Tumkur, Chi- 
taldrug, Mysore, and Haasan, received several sets of Copper plates, and copied a 
number of m^riptions, prepared some 700 photographs, and transcribed half a 
dozen manoscripts. 

This year's survey ha.s brought lo light a number of artistic Hoysala structures 
not noticed before. Another noteworkthy structure got under notice Is a Dravidian 
temple with three cells, a feature peculiar to Hoysala structures. 

Among numerous illostratkfts of architecture and sculpture, the front view of 
the Iswara temple at Arsikere, tbe elegant Chennakesava temple at Aralguppe, the 
Galigeswara temple at Heggere,a small but fine Hoysala building, and a mastikal. 
Two Mohammadan buildings of Sua deserve meotioa. Another plate shows tbe 
Yoga Madhava temple at SettOcere, and another, the beautiful shrioe of the Goddess 
in the Mysore Verabaswamy temple. 

We woold like to make two guotatuos from the Report: “Two sets of 
Copper plates rec^vod from Mr. B. TirumaJacbar of Sagar, have to be looked 
upon as Important finds of tbe year And another which brings out a sign of 
amity between the back-looking Arcbsedogy, and so front-viewed a science as 
Geology; A copper plate and five precious sttaes found under the pedestal of a 
Betala image In a ruined shrine at Belgami, Shakarpur talng, were sent by tbe 
Deputy Commissioner for examiaatioo. With regard to tbe precious stones, 
Mr. V. S. Sambasiva Iyer writes, *Tbe large crystal is topaz, coloured and cot 
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very well suited to be cut uti polished for a gem. The other four «re sepphirw 
blue, not of superior qu&Iity. ]( may be d some interest to ascertain the agency 
that built tbe temple, with a view to a possible locatioo of the place from which 
these Stones have beeo obtained. If they have been obtained by the ancients any¬ 
where in Mysore, an Important discovery will have beeo made, and the Geological 
Departroeot might be suggested to prospect for them in the areas." Mr. Kara- 
simhachar thiolts that they must have been fooDd in Mysore. 

Some appreciations are publlsbed at tbe end of tbe Report. One small one 
we cull here, written from Denmark, wfaicb must be gratifying to tbe cultured 
Arch®olC^st " As usual, yoor Report cootains a great store of material admirably 
edited and illustrated, and is a ^lendid record of yoor Aoe energy and scholarship. 
When you have done so much it might seem uo^preciative to ask for more, but I 
think the suggestion made by ooe of your correspoadenis that an lodex to the 
series should be put in hand, ia only a tribute to tbe excellence of your work, etc.' 
Tbe index referred to has been taken io hand. 

One more reference m^ht be apt to soon of tbe recent transacrioDS of tbe 

Mythic Society. “.I am highly pleased also at your discovery of fresh 

examples of Tippu's broad-mindedness and tolerance, his presents to the temples of 
KaJale and MeUcote, of silver riti^lktic vessels for worship.” 

We add our voice to tbe coocluding refrain of Mr. Nara&mhachar's report. 

1 have again to urge upon tbe notice ed Govemiaenc the argent necessity for 
making early arrangemeots for tbe cooservatioo of all the artistic structures in the 
State. 2n the Interests of these noble moouinents it is absolutely necessary to 
introduce the AndeDt Monuments PreservatiOQ act as gooo as po^ble." 

Well, tbe Sute is usually so ready introducing the useful or benehdal 
Acts of Sritish Govemmmt, we cannot easily realise what prevents it from copying 
this most salutary and respectable measure mm its territory. We hope that tbe 
hesitation will not be of long contmuance. 

G. R J. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

(Por January, 79t9). 


Ms. VtNCENT Smith’s deft sketches of the great achievements of Sir M. Aurei 
Stein, provide very interesting reading. Sir Aural is (»iy 56 now, and since 1883, 
when be became a Ph. D., at 21, he has beeo a tireless labourer in tbe spheres of 
Exploration, Antiquarian lore and brilliant authorship. His translation of Kalha- 
na's Kajatarangani in 1900 has been hailed an a classic, and this has been fc^wed, 
at short intervals, by epoch making publications concerning the antiquities of 
Ceotral Asia, especially of the Paniirs arkl of Cbioese Turkestan. Viewed from 
tbe point of quantity alone (via., materials fm* history unearthed by him) Mr. Smith, 
remarks in two places,— 
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" Even if be should not feel equal to further toilsome exploration in deserts 
and mountains, the material already collected by him is enough to funiisb work 
for scores of scholars during scores of lives/* 

"The mass of matcrlAl brought home from all the three expeditions is so 
enormous Aat It may b« said that work on it will never be finished/' 

Sir Richard C. Temple of the Indian Antiquary reviews at some length in this 
number, Sir James George Fraaer’s recently published “ Folklore in the Old Testa¬ 
ment/* The review Is worth one's careful attention not more for iu powers of 
masterly analysis than for its striking even-handedness in apprising criticism. 
When Sir G. J. Frazer, after plainly pointing out the traces of primitive superstition 
in the Old Testament, proceeds to express his unbounded admiration for the 
higher side of the Hebrew genius which has manifested itself in a splritural 
religion and a pure morality. Sit Richard Temple, turns round quietly and suggests 
to Sir James that “if he were to apply his comparative method to the sacred 
literature of other Semitic races and of other Itido« European races as developed In 
the East, he would find that much of what is quoted above can be said to be true 
of the Vedic Hymns, the Pablavi gaihas, the Pali texts and those of the Quran. 

In these days of rapidly accumulating knowledge in the sphere of immemorial 
religious beliefs, absence of dogmatism on the part of investigating scholars, is to be 
specially welcomed, and it is on this score that we recommend a careful perusal 
of Sir Richard Temple's review of a great scholar’s work. 

This number also contains very instructive In M^irto^iams of three great 
Orientalists who breathed their last during 1918, w., Prof. Lawrence Heyworth 
Mills of Oxford University, Prof. Frederic Rudolf Hoernle, the great Oriental 
Grammarian, and Prof. Julius Eggeling, Ph. D., the famous Oriental Grammarian 
and the translator of the Sata^ha Brahmana, “the moSl important Vedic literature 
next to the Rig Veda". 

The number for January, though slimmer than usual, maintains its wonted 
impriirtahtr among Oriental periodicals of the kind. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

March, 7979, Patna^ 


The first three aitides >q this number are on the history of various coin-finds 
of the early Dravidian period, and of the Puri-J^ushan period of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, the fourth is on the discovery, rather re-discovery, of 
the images of two early Saisunakha Emperors Udayin and Nandi-Vardhana, 
{483*467- B, C. 449-409,13. C.) The article, by Mr. K. P. Jayaswalis remark¬ 
able for the fact that it brings out for tbe first time, through a Drama of Bhasa, the 
revelation, that from early times, the •Indians were acca.stomed to keeping a 
Temple outside the City, filled with statues of their sovereigns. “The 
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permits of «v*kJ generations of the Setavahana kings at Nanaghat ate now 
expiamed m the light of Bhasa." Mr, Jayaswal infers that the present find 
poina in the same direction. The next article is a critical note on the famous 
Didargaaj Image of a female Chowri bearer, fully in the round and of life size 
discovered by aeddeal on the banks of the Ganges neat Patna in 1917 Dr D B* 
Spwner IS the author of the note, and in bis own inimitable way. discosaes the 
gamb ol the art of which .t svas the product, assigning to thia an, the traosition 
period which 16 surmised to have intervened between the Mauryan and the Knshan 
dynasties The doings of Shivaji in South Konkan ate nariatted briefly but vividly 
by Prof. Jadunatb Sarkar. We have, in reviewing his estimate of Sbivaji else¬ 
where, referred to the striking nobility of Sbivaji as a soldier and statesman, and this 
tmda corroboration in the episodea touched upon here. 

This num^t of the Journal keeps up as well as ever its reputation for solid 
^holarabip. The sympathetic speech of His Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, 
^eut. Govenior of Bihar and Orissa, and President of the Society, is worth petos^ 
by all who are interested in the tangled history of Indlan^e Past, 
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